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PREFACE 


TO THK second edition.'. 


The objwt of this volume is to present to tlie reader, 
in a condensed form, an account of all tliat is known 
respecting Egypt, both in its ancient and in its 
inoilern state. The history alone of such a country 
could not fail to be highly interesting to every one 
who has any curiosity to mark the progress of the 
human race in civilisation and learning, and more 
especially the beginnings of society at that earliest 
period to which the writings of uninspired annalists 
carry back the mind of the contemplative student. 
It has indeed been our main endeavour to represent 
the genius and astonishing acquirements of the old 
Egyptians through the medium of the great works 
of architecture, statuary, and sculpture, which are 
still to be found on the banks of the Nile. In this 
part of our undertaking we have spared no pains to 
illustrate the descriptions of the Grecian, Roman, 
and Arabian historians, by a reference to the actual 
condition of that singular country in our own times; 
attempting by these means to supply to. the reader 
of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, and 
Abdollatiph, a light reflected from the ruins of those 
splendid monuments which they were the first to 
make known to the great body of their less-informed 
contemporaries. 
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However dark may be the cloud which still hangs 
over the more ancient portion of Egyptian history, 
it is much less obscure than it was tliirty years ago. 
The united exertions of travellers abroad, and of 
learned men at home, since the iK'ginning of the 
present century, have contributed not a little to¬ 
wards removing the perplexity which was wont to 
beset the historian and chronologer at the very 
threshold of their inquiries. Tlu; labours of Dr 
Young and of M. Champollion have opened up a path 
by which, there is great reason to hope, the research 
of modem authors will be enabled to penetrate into 
those remote ages which preceded the Persian Con¬ 
quest, and which it has l*een too long the fashion to 
consign to mysticism and fable. Without permitting 
ourselves to yield to an undue <ronfidence in regard 
to the discoveries which are said to have been made 
since the comparatively recent period when the lan¬ 
guage of hieroglyjdiics was supplied with a key, we 
may nevertheless cherish the expectation that the 
light which has been already thrown on the dynas¬ 
ties of the ancient kings of Egypt will increase here¬ 
after into a much greater degree of brightness. It 
was not the least pleasant part of our tusk to trace 
the ste))s of that arduous investigation which finally 
led to the knowledg»! of Phonetic Hieroglyphics; 
one of the most valuable additions made in modem 
times to our acquaintance with the mysteries of an¬ 
tiquity. . 

The reader will find that we have not neglected 
any source of information in respect to the learning 
and science of the Egyptians, and more especially 
as these are in any way connected with the me¬ 
chanical labours, the arts, or the {wlitical govern- 
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mcnt which distinguished the first ages of their ex¬ 
istence as a civilized people. 

In*collccting materials for the history of Modern 
Egypt, vve have placed the greatest reliance on the 
works of such writcjrs as had lived some time in the 
TOuntry, and who had thereby an opportunity not 
only of marking tlie progress of events under the 
extraordinary man who for more than twenty years 
has directed the government, but also of comparing 
the actual cendition of the inhabitants with the oji- 
prc'ssion and barliarism from which they have gra¬ 
dually emerged. In this iwint of view the succes¬ 
sive communications of Mr Salt are extremely im¬ 
portant; as are also several notices which have' 
Iceen nreived in this country through the medium 
of France. Among these last a distinguished place 
is due to the “ Ilistoire de la Regeneration de 
I’Egypte,” written in the form of letters by Jules 
Flaiiat, a stafT-ollicer in the sendee of the pasha. 

Since the first im]»ri-ssion of this volume was 
thrown olT, we have had access to several valuable 
works and communications, which we have used so 
far as to correct or confirm such statements as might 
seem to admit a difference of opinion. Among these 
weniayenumerate Rifaud’s “Tableaude I’Egypte,” 
Wilkinson’s “ Materia Hic'roglyphica,” and “ Ex¬ 
tracts from Hieroglyphic-al Subjects found at Thebes 
and other Parts of Egypt,” Mure’s “Dissertation 
on the Calendar and Zodiac of Aticient Egypt,” and 
his “ Brief Remarks on the Chronology of the Egj’p- 
tiau Dynasties." In the third number of the Jour¬ 
nal of the Royal Institution there is an ingenious 
article by Professor Renwick on “ Egyptian Chro- 
tiology,” in which he attcmi)ts to ascertain the date 
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at which the colonization and history of that re¬ 
markable country may be supposed to have begun. 
We waited with some impatience for the publication 
of “ Les Monuments de I’Egypte et de la Nubie, 
par MM. Champollion et llosellinibut the death 
of the former of thesi; writers has, in the mean 
time, disappointed our hopes. 

TIu! reader may he surprised that, in describing 
the manners and custpms of the Modem Egyptians, 
we have not takim any notici* of a volume by the 
lat(‘ Mr Ilurckhardt, apparently connected with this 
subjiict. Suffice it to observe that the work in ques. 
lion is simply a eolh^etion of Arabic proverbs which, 
though it may illustrati* the sentiments of one class 
of the peojile, has no relation to their customs or 
manners, and was therefore altogether unsuitable 
for the purpose which we had in \-iew. 

It is not iK'cessary to rcanark that the (Chapter on 
Natural History is meant entirely for popular use, 
and has no particular claims to scientific precision 
either in the descrijition or arrangeineiit. Besides, 
as our second volume contains a full view of the 
(Jeology and Animal Kingdom of Africa, contri¬ 
buted by two able writers, we have intentionally 
liinit(‘d our survey to such objects as are peculiar to 
tlie Egyiitian valley, or to the rocky barrier by which 
it is bounded. 

The map, which we are satisfied cannot be sur- 
jrnssed for iwcuracy both in the names and position 
of places, has in this edition been so far improved 
as to comprehend aii outline of the ancient canal 
from the Nile to the lied Sea, as well as that of 
Alexandria, lately finished by Mohammed Ali. 

EniNJiVROll, May la, lit32. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN JEGYPT, 


CTIArTEU I. 

IntroducMon, 

Importance ol* Egyptian Antiipiities—Egypt an oW Country in tlie 
Inl’ant Age ot‘ Greece—Tliel)es tunioiiK in tlu* Days f)f Homer— 
Lemming mid Science ot‘ Kuro|Nt derived froiii Eg^'pt throiigli 
Plieniciu and Grc*ecc— Inquiry into the Source orKgyptian Lcmn* 
ing and ('ivilisutjon—The early Improveiiieiit of'Nuhiaand Abys* 
sinia—llcNemblance between the Ueligioii, the Symbols, und 
ArchitiH'ture of India and of Egypt—Anecdote of the Se|)oys iu 
British Army—lleniarks on the Temples in both Countries— 
A similar iiesemidance between tint h'gyptians and Chinese— 
All |>riniitivt» Trilats denvial their Kiiowledgi^ from the sanm 
Soura*—Institution of (wastes in Egyqit and India—Statements 
of ll(!rodotus and Diodorus on that SuhjtH't—Pndialiility tliat 
(hvilisatioii and the Arts descciidcMl the Nile—Contrast between 
their advanced KiiowltKlge and their debastKl Worship—Kcilec> 
tioii on the Importance attached to tiie durable Nature of Archi¬ 
tectural Monuments- 

In many respects Egypt has long appeared to the 
scholar, the antiquary, and the philosopher, the 
most interesting country on the face of the earth. 
Relatively to the various tribes who, at successive 
eras, have founded states westward of the Black 
Sea and the Syrian Desert, it has been universally 
regarded as the cradle of science, as well as the 
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Iwt MMt of feg alar government; and hence we find 
(hat even tiie polished nations of modem Europe 
aw aocustomed to ascribe tlie rudiments of their 
literature and arts to the ingenious people who^ at 
a period beyond the records of civil history, occupied 
the banks of the Nile. 

It is, no doubt, extremely difficult to construct, 
out of the scanty maU'riais which have reached our 
times, a chain of narrative so complete and satis¬ 
factory as to connect, without omitting some essen¬ 
tial links, the present with the past, and to enable 
us to derive an explanation of what we see from 
a eompelent knowledge of what we are told has 
been. Between the inuiiediatc* successors of Me- 
nes, twenty centuries before the Christian era, and 
tl)e delegiited rule which now directs the affairs of 
^Sypt> there is a wide gulf, through which neither 
Uie iMddest archaeologist has yet leeen able to esta¬ 
blish a path, nor the eye of history to direct its vi¬ 
sion. It rc'quires even a great effort of imagination 
to combine the ideas of that magnificence and power 
which must have distinguished the ejioch when 
Thebes was built, and the splendid monuments of 
her kings were erected, with the facts which meet 
the view of the traveller in our own days, amid the 
desolations of Karnac and the ruins of Luxor. 

The land of the Pharaohs, in truth, was an old 
country in the infant age of Greece. The earliest 
writers of Euro]ie described its grandeur as having 
already reached its <‘onsumn)ation,and even as begin, 
iiing to pass away; while the philosophers and his¬ 
torians who crossed the Mediterranean in search of 
knowledge, were astonished at the proofs of an an¬ 
tiquity which surpassed all their notions of recorded 
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time, and at the tokens of a wisdom, genius, and 
opulence, of which they could hardly hope that their 
countiymen would helieve the descriptioiu In the , 
days of Homer the capital of the Thcbaid, with its 
hundred gates and its vast population, was a sub- 
ject of wonder and of the most exalted panegyric,— 
an effect which we should at once attribute to the 
exaggeration of the poet, were it not that the re¬ 
mains which, even after the lajwe of three thousand 
years, continue to rt;sist the injuries of the atmo¬ 
sphere and of barbarism, la'ar evidejiee to a still 
greater magnificence than is recorded in the pages 
of the Odyssc^y. While the nations whi<-h at pr«!- 
s<mt make the greatest figure in the world, and in¬ 
fluence most deejdy the <-onditioji of human nature, 
had not yet passed through the first stage of social 
life, tlie inhabitants of Thebes and of Memphis had 
made a vast progress in civilisation, and were even 
found gratifying a learned curiosity by inquiries 
into the constitution of the universe, and into the* 
laws which regulate the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. Nor was it only the learning and mytho¬ 
logical doctrines which characterized the brightest 
periods of Greece and Kome that were borrowed 
from the Egyptians. On the contrary, we can trace 
to the same source those more valuable sciences 
which exercised the talents of the most ancient and 
renowned among European sages. Pythagoras sulx- 
mitted to study the elements of mathematira in the 
schools of the priests; while Hecataius and Hero¬ 
dotus collected the materials of history among the 
same class of men, who had carefully preserved the 
knowledge of former generations. 

The Greeks, it has been frequently remarked. 
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were the only nation in Europe who Iiad any pre¬ 
tensions to antiquity. But the wisest even among 
that ambitions people considered themselves as of 
yesterday compared to the Egyj)tians. £lato con¬ 
fessed that his countrj'mcn had no memorial of any 
event beyond a thousand, or at most two thousand 
years before his own time; wher(!as, in the days of 
Most?s, the wisdom of Egypt had already become 
proverbial, and that, too, among the Syrian tribes 
who Iwrdered uj)on the original seats of primeval 
knowledge. J’henicia, which apjiears to have set the 
first example of commercial intercourse to the rude 
colonies on the northern shores of tlu? great sea, 
proved the inediuin through which (he learning, the 
laws, and the religion of tlu; Nile w<‘re conveyed to 
tin; ancestors of those; brav<‘ and ingenious nations 
who have since as.sociated an imperishable fame 
with the memory of Athens and Lacedemon. The 
names of Cadmus, (’ecrops, and l^anaus, continue 
to rej)r<!sent those missions or voluntary migrations 
which, at a remote period, transported from Africa 
to Kiirojie tin; treasures of oriejital wisdom. 

It has long been an object of inquiry among 
scholars to discover the chaiuu'l through which ci- 
vili.s.ation, science, and an ucejuaintaiiee with the 
lilier.il arts, first reached the valhy which is water¬ 
ed by tlu- Nile. Without analy/.ing the numerous 
Jiyjiotheses which have been succi'ssivcly formed 
and aliandoned. or repeating the various conjectures 
which have, age after age, amused the ingenuity of 
the l(;amed, we shall state at once, as the most pro¬ 
bable of the opinions entertained on this subject, 
that the stream of knowledge accompanied the pro- 
gre.ss of commerce along the banks of those great 
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rivers vvliicli fall into the Persian Gulf, and thence 
along the coast of Arabia to the shores of the Red 
Sea. ‘There is the best reason to I)elieve that those 
passes or lateral defiles, which connect the sea just 
named with the river of Egypt, witnessed the ear¬ 
liest migration of colonists from Asia; who, in the 
pursuits of conimerc(% or in search of more fertile 
lands, or of mountains enriched \vith gold, found 
their way into Nubia and Abyssinia. Meantime, 
it is probable, a similar current set (!astward across 
the iiioiitlis of the Indus, carrying arts and institu¬ 
tions of a corresiKinding character into the countries 
which stretch from that river to the great peninsula 
of Indostan. 

The most obvious conlirinutioii of the opinion now 
stated may be drawn from the striking resemblanw' 
which is know'll to subsist between the usag(>s, the 
superstitions, the arts, and the mythology of the 
ancient inhabitants of Western India, and those of 
the first settlers on the Upper Nile. The temples 
of Nubia, for exainjile, exhibit the same f(-atun‘s, 
whether as to th<> style of architecture or the form 
of worship to which they were devoted, with the 
similar buildings whi<-h have been recently ex¬ 
amined in the neighbourhood of Horn bay. In both 
eases they consist of vast excavations hewn out in 
the solid body of a hill or mountain, and are decorat¬ 
ed with huge figures which indicate the same powers 
of nature, or serve as emblems to denote the same 
qualities in the ruling spirits of the universe. 

As a farther proof of this hypothesis, w'c are in¬ 
formed that the sepoys who joined the British array 
in Egypt, under Lord Hutchinson, imagined that 
they found their own temples in the ruins of Den- 
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(dera, and were greatly exasperated at the natives 
ifor their neglect of the ancient deities, whose images 
are still preserved. So strongly, indeed, were they 
impressed with this identity, that they proceeded 
to perform their devotions with all the ceremonies 
practised in their own land. There is a resem¬ 
blance, too, in the minor instruments of their su¬ 
perstition,—the lotus, the liiigam, and the serpent,— 
which can hardly l)e regarded as accidtmtal; but it 
is, no doubt, in the immense extent, the gigantic 
plan, the vast conception which apjiear in all their 
sa(!red buildings, that we most readily discover the 
influence of thesame lofty genius, and the endeavour 
to ac«)mi)lish the same mighty object. The exca¬ 
vated temple of Guerfeh Ilassan, for instance, re¬ 
minds CA'cry travelhT of the cave of Elcphanta. The 
resemblance, indeed, is singularly striking; as are, 
in fact, all the leading principles of Egyptian archi¬ 
tecture to that of the liindoos. They diflFer only, it 
has been observed, in those details of the decorative 
parts, which trifling points of diflerence in their re¬ 
ligious creeds seem to have suggested to each ; but 
many even of the rites and emblems are precisely th«; 
same, especially tliose of the temples dedicaU'd to 
Iswara, the Indian Bacchus. In truth, in most re¬ 
spects they are so much alike, that the same work¬ 
man might almost be supposed to have superintended 
the execution of them in both countries. In Ini^ 
and in Egypt the hardest granite mountains have 
been cut down into the mo.st striking, if not the 
most beautiful, temples adorned with sculpture. In 
both countries large masses of rock have been exca¬ 
vated into hollow chambers, whose sides are deco¬ 
rated with columns and statues of men and animals 
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carved out of the same stone ; and in each are found 
solid blocks of many hundred tons weight, separat¬ 
ed from the adjoining mountain and lifted up into 
the air. By whom and by what means these won¬ 
derful efforts have been accomplished is a mystery 
sunk too deep in the abyss of time ever to be reveal¬ 
ed. To Greece neither country is indebted for any 
part of its architecture, while she has evidently taken 
many hints from them. Except at Alexandria and 
Antino(=, no edifice strictly Grecian appears in Egypt. 
But we need only compare the monolithic temples of 
Nubia with those of Mahabalipoor, the excavations 
of Guerfeh Ilassan with those of Elephanta, and 
the grottos of Iladjur Silsili, as described by Po- 
cocke, with the (sivems of Ellora, to be convinced 
that these sacred monuments of ancient days de¬ 
rived their origin from the same source.* 

A resemblance of a (wrespondiiig nature has been 
' discovered in the religious usages of the Chinjsse, 
compared with those of the Egyptians, particularly 
in what is called the Feast of Lamps,—a festival 
annually observed by the latter people, and graphi- 
cally described by Herodotus in his second book. 
This coincidence in a ceremony so little likely to 
suggest itself to the minds of men who had no in¬ 
tercourse with one another, led M. de Guignes to 
conclude tjiat the first inhstbitants of Ghina 
have been a colony from Egypt* But it is easy to 
account for all such facts upon a much .more obvi¬ 
ous as well as a mure rational hypothesis. No one 
can have failed to remark, that among the most an- 
cient nations there is a great similarity in point of 

* SiH! Lotah’s Joura^ in and Xubio, mid Quarterly lie. 

view, Yol. xvi. p. IB. 
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tradition, habits, opinions, knowledge, and history. 
39>e Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the 
Hindoos, jind the descendants of Abraham^ held 
many things in common respecting the creation of 
the world, the great d<!luge, the dispersion of the 
human racte, and the first institution of laws and 
religious worship. Hence we may conclude that the 
general agreement in these particulars, which we 
contemplate among the more primitive trilns of man¬ 
kind, ought to be ascrilxid to the instruction which 
they had reemved while as yet they were but one fa- 
mily, or to the traditionary tenets which had spread 
witli the diverging lines of their generations, though 
derived originally from the same primeval source. 

But by far the most striking point of resemblance 
l)etween the inhabitants of Egypt and of India is the 
institution of castes,—that singular arrangement 
which places an insuperable barrier between differ, 
ent orders of men in the same country, and renders 
their respective honours, toils, and degradation, 
strictly hereditary and permanent. Before the in¬ 
vention of letters, indeed, mankind may Iw said to 
Jiave l»een iM>rj)etnalIy in their infancy; whence 
arose the expedient, founded in a view of the pub¬ 
lic good, of compelling sons to cultivate the arts 
which had originated in their family, and to follow 
the professions whereby their fathers had acquired 
distinction. In allusion to the four classes into 
Which the natives are divided, the Hindoos maintain 
itiiat, from tin; mouth of their god Brama issued a 
pri(!$t, from the arm came forth a soldier, from the 
thigh ;procecdcd a husbandman, and from his feet 
sprang the servile multitude. The narrative of He- 
todotus bears evidence to the same institution at an 
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early period among the Egyptians. He inde(^ di¬ 
vides the fourth caste in to several subordinate sectioiii?^ 
—tradesmen, shepherds, interpreters, and pilots, and 
theri'by presents the appearance of a still more mi¬ 
nute distinction than prevailed in the East; but his 
statement, when coni|)ared with that of Diodorus 
Siculus at a later epoch, removes every shadow of 
doubt in regard to the identity of the principle from 
which this political arrang<>ment must have origi¬ 
nally proceeded. The last-named historian reduces 
the orders to three,—priests, including men of rank ; 
the military; and artisans. It is obvious, however, 
that as husbandmen and lalsnirers are omitted, we 
must compndiend in the third grade all tlu! classes 
who practise those arts which are necessary to thesub- 
sistence?, the comfort, and the ornament of human life. 

We may also mention, as in some degree* con- 
nwted with the division of labour now described, 
that medical science, even before; the days of Hcre)- 
dotus, must have be;e*n ve;ry e*arefully studied, if we* 
may draw sue*h a cemclusion from the fact that, at 
the pe*riod when he wreete;, one physician was cem- 
llned to one; dise*ase. There arc, he adels, a great 
many whe> practise this art; seime attt*nd to dis- 
eirders e)f the e'ves, e)the;rs to those of the head; 
some take care eef the teeth, others are conve;rsant 
with all diseases of the intestines; whilst many at¬ 
tend te) the cure of maladies which are less conspi¬ 
cuous.* The historian could not have mentioned a 
circumstance more characteristife of a people ad¬ 
vanced to a high degree of civilisation. Of the Ba¬ 
bylonians, among whom he also travelled, he relaU*s 
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.^at they have no professors of medicine, hut that 
s^pey carry their sick into some public square, with 
the view of getting advice from any one who may 
happen to have been afflicted with the same illness. 
The passengers in general, says he, interrogate the 
sufferer in regard to the nature of liis malady, in 
order that, if any one of them has been attacked with 
a similar disease himself, or seen its operation on a 
third person, he may communicate the process by 
which his own recovery was cff<‘cted, or by which, 
in any other instance, he has known the distemper 
to be removed. No one may pass by a diseased in- 
dividual in silence, or without inquiry into the 
symptoms of his complaint.* 

^ But, to return to the main subject now Ijcfore us, 
we may take leave to expntss our <K)nviction that, 
in proportion as the antiquities of Egypt shall be 
brought into a clearer light, the evidence will be¬ 
come more satisfactory in favour of an early inter¬ 
course Ijetweeii Indostan and the upper regions 
of the Nile. Tt is already ascertained that the arts, 
as practised in the Thebaid, and even in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Memphis, must have descended from 
Ethiopia,—^the stylo of sculpture in the latter bear¬ 
ing a more ancient aspect than any specimen of that 
kind of workmanship hitherto discovered in Egypt. 
The temples, too, on the l)anks of the river a hove 
the cataracts, bear a closer resemblance to tKose of 
India than the corresponding edifices in the lower 
parts of the country, while they exhibit the un¬ 
doubted marks of a more remote antiquity. The 
same conclusion is farther supported by the celebrity 
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which the Ethiopians had acquired in the earliest 
age that tradition or poetry has revealed to us. 
annals* of the Egyptian priests were full of them. 
The nations of Asia, in like manner, on the Tigris 
and Euphrates, mingled Ethiopian legends with the 
songs which commemorated the exploits of their own 
heroes. At a time, too, when the Greeks scarcely 
knew Italy or Sicily by name, the virtues, the civi¬ 
lisation, and the mythology of the Ethiopians, sup- 
plied to their poets a subject of lofty description. 
Homer, both in the Iliad and Odyssey, relates that 
Jupiter, at a certain season of the year, departed 
from his chosen seat on Olympus to visit thi| re- 
mote and accomplished people. For twelve days 
the god was absent in their pious and hospitable 
region. It is probable that some annual procession 
of the priests of Ammon up the Nile, to the primi¬ 
tive scene of their worship, was the gromidwork of 
this legend adopted into the popular creed of the 
older Greeks. Diodorus himself expresses a similar 
opinion, when he states that the Ethiopians were 
said to be the inventors of pomps, sacrifices, solemn 
assemblies, and other honours paid to the gods; 
that is, that they were the religious parents of the 
Egyptians, to whom the countrymen of Homer and 
Hesiod looked up as to their instructors in sacred 
things as well as in the principles of civil polity. 
It has therefore been thought probable that ancient 
Meroe was the original seat of the religion, the po¬ 
litical institutions, the arts, and the letters, which 
afterwards shed so bright a lustre on the kingdom 
of the Pharaohs.* 


HpcreiA Ideas on the Politics and Commerce of Ancient Na- 
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There is nothing more remarkable in the history 
of Kgypt than that the same people who distin¬ 
guished themselves by an early progress in oivillsa- 
tion, and w jio er ected works whicli have survived 
the conquests of Persia, the triumphs of Roman art, 
and all the architectural labours of Christianity, 
should have degraded tlunr line genius by the wor¬ 
ship of four-footc‘d beasts, and even of disgusting 
reptiles. The world does not present a more hum¬ 
bling contrast between the natural powers of intel¬ 
lect and tlu; debasing effect of superstition. Among 
the Jews, on the othi!r hand,—a people much less 
elevated by .science and mechanical knowledge,— 
we find a sublime system of tlnsdogy, and a ritual 
whicli, if not strictly entitled to the appellation of a 
ri'asonabli! servici', was yet comparatively pure in 
its ordinance.s, and still farther refined by a lofty 
suid .spiritual import. It has been said of the Ile- 
lirews, that they were men in religion, and children 
in every thing else. This observation may be re¬ 
versed in the ease of the Egyptians ; for, while in 
the greater numlier of those pursuits which give 
dignity to the human mind, and perpiduate the glo¬ 
ries of einlized life, they made a progress which set 
all rii’alry at defianc-e,—in their notions and adora¬ 
tion of the invisible powers who preside over the 
destinies of man, they manifested the imbecility, 
the ignorance, and the credulity of childhood. 

In reviewing the annals of the great nations of 
antiquity, it is interesting to observe that nearly 
all the knowledge we possess of their manners and 
institutions may be attributed to a circumstance so 
very trivial as the choice which they made of their 
materials for building. As the rise of Egyptian 
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power and wisdom preceded a long time the era of 
letters, the history of the more ancient kings, like 
that of*the Babylonians and Assyrians, must have 
been lost, had the architectural monuments of the 
former people not la'cn constructed of more im- 
perisliable substances than were to be found in the 
alluvial plains of Mesopotamia. In connexion with 
these reflections, we are naturally led to remark that 
the recent discoveries in hieroglyphics justify the 
hope that the darkness which has so long hung over 
the annals and chronology of Egypt will l)e at 
length so far dispelled as to enable the historian to 
ascertain at least the order of events and the succes¬ 
sion of monarchs. 
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CHAPTKR II. 

Physical Properties and Geographical Distribution of 
Egypt. 

(T(*noral Doscrijrtion of Kjyypt—Origin of the Name—-Opinions of 
the Ancients—Kgypt the (lift of tin* Nile—Depth of tlio Soil- 
Attempts to ascertain the Mean Rate of De))osili> m—Opinions of 
Shawy Savary, Volnev, and Rru<*e—S|KM'tilatiom of tlui French 
Phih»st>phers—Pnaif that h’gypt lias acquired n Klevation of 
Snrfac'c—h\»ar of Dr Shaw in rc'ganl to the even nal Sterility of 
the Land—Constancy of the Inundations—Fra ids hy the Go¬ 
vernment—Qualities of the Water—Analysis of the Mud—Ac«- 
denl witnessed hy Beizoni—Season.s in Kgypt—Heat—lnfr(*qneu- 
cy of Rain—The Winds, Sinusmi—The J'olitical Geography of 
Kgypt—Mouths of the Nile—Natron Lakes—Waterless River. 


ITue pliysicul qualities of Egyj)t are not less remark¬ 
able than its stupendous works of art and its early 
<;ivilisation. It presents itself to the eye of the tra¬ 
veller as an immense valley, extending nearly 600 
miles in length, and hemmed in on either side hy 
a ridge of hills and a vast expanse of desert. View¬ 
ed as an alluvial basin, it owes its existence entirely 
to the Nile, which flows through it froln south to 
north, conveying annually to the inhabitants the 
main source of their agricultural wt^alth, salubrity 
to their climate, and beauty to their landscape. 
The breadth of the cultivable soil varies, of course, 
according to the direction of the rocky barriers by 
which its limits are determined,—spreading at 
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some parts into a spacious plain, while at others 
it contracts its dimensions to less than two leagues. 
The mean width has been estimated at nine miles; 
and hence, including the whole area from the shores 
of the Delta to the first cataract, the extent of land 
capable of Ijearing crops has been reckoned about ten 
millions of acres. 

The learning of geographers has long l)een em¬ 
ployed in the intricate field of etymology to discover 
the origin of the term by which Egypt is known 
among the moderns. It is asserted by the Greeks, 
that a celebrated king of this name bequeathed it to 
his dominions, which had formerly passed under the 
appellation of i^eria, or the land of heat and black, 
ness. In the sacred writings of the Hebrews it is 
called Mig[;»im, evidently the plural form of the ori¬ 
ental noun Mjzr, the namt; which is applied to Egypt 
by the Aral>s of the present day. Tlie Copts retain 
the native word Chmia, which, perhaps, has some ^ 
relation to Cham the son of Noah; or, as Plutarch 
insinuates, may only denote that darkness of colour 
which appears in a rich soil or in the hmuan eye. 
Mizraim, it ought also to t)e observed, was one of 
the children of Cham; and it is therefore not im¬ 
probable that the epithet applied to his inheritance' 
may have arisen from the respect usually paid to the 
founders of nations. Bruce remarks that Y Gypt, 
the term used by the Ethiopians when they speak of 
Egypt, means the country of canals,—a description 
very suitable to the improved condition of that singu¬ 
lar valley imder her ancient kings. At all events it 
is perfectly clear, that in the heroic age of Greet* the 
word Egyptus was employed in reference to an an¬ 
cient sovereign, to the land, and also to the river. 
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The Nile, we may olwerve, was described, even 
ariltmg the Ascendants of Jacob, by the term Sichor, 
which also signifira black; and h^cnce the Greeks 
called it Melas, and the Latins Niger, words which 
express the very same idea. But it may Be remark¬ 
ed, one of the many inslancrs in which the [ht- 
ceptions of the ancients as to colour are not clearly 
comprehended in our days, that the modern name 
used by the Arabs denotes blue ; the very tint, per¬ 
haps, which was indicated by Plutarch when he com¬ 
pared it to the organ of vision. The Greeks, indeed, 
who interpreted all languages on the principles recog¬ 
nised by their own, derived this epithet from an ima¬ 
ginary t'vcnt, the reign of King Nileiis. But this 
hypothesis is disproved by the familiar fact that the 
great Abyssinian branch is denominated by the in¬ 
habitants, in their veniaeular tongue, the Bahr el 
Nil, the Blue River, or more commonly the Bahr el 
Azrek, an appellation almost strictly synonymous. 

The stream itself, as if it were doomed for ever 
to share the obscurity which covers the ancient his¬ 
tory of the lajid to which it ministers, still conceals 
its true sourc('s from tlu“ rager curiosity of modern 
science. The question which was agitated in the 
age of the Ptolemi(>s has not yet been solved ; and 
although 2000 years have elapsed since Eratosthenes 
published his conjectures as to the origin of the prin¬ 
cipal branch, we pos.sess not more satisfactory know¬ 
ledge on that particular point than was enjoyed in 
his days by the philosophers of Alexandria. The 
repeated failures, which had already attended the 
various attempts to discoviT its fountains, convinced 
the geographers of Greece and Rome that success 
was impossible, and that it was the will of the gods 
7 
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to conceal from all generatimis this great secret of 
natare. Homer, in language sufficiently ambigudlis, 
dcscribq^ it as a stream descending from heaven. 
Herodotus made inquiry in regard to its commence, 
ment, but soon saw reason to relinquish the attempt 
as altogether fruitless. Alexander the Great , and 
Ptolemy Philadelphus engaged in the same under¬ 
taking, and despatched persons well qualified by 
their knowledge for the arduous task; but who, 
nevertheless, like the great father of history himself, 
travelled and inquired in vain. Fumponius Mela 
was doubtful whether it did not rise in the country 
of the Antipodes. Pliny traced it in imagination to 
a mountain in the Lower Mauritania, while Euthc. 
menes was of opinion that it proceeded from the bor¬ 
ders of the Atlantic, and pen(!trated through the 
heart of Africa, dividing it into two continents. Vir¬ 
gil seems to have favoured an hypothesis, which 
has also found supporters at a later period, that the ^ 
Nile proceeded from the East, and might be iden¬ 
tified with one of the great rivers of Asia. 

^ Qiia^ae pharetrats viciiua Porsidifs 
Kt viridem .£gyptum nii^ra icppundat nruna, 

Kt diverea ruetui scptcni disciirrit in ora 

Usque culoratis unois devexus ah Indis.”— Gcorff, iv, 290. 

And wlicre the stream from India's swarthy sons 
Close on tlie tci^ of quiver'd Persia runs, 

Broods o'er ctgcii £};ypt with dark wave of mnd, 

And pours through many a muutli its branching hood.” 

SOTllEUY, 

Lucan indulges in his usual mysticism, and appears 
satisfied that, by a decree of the Fates, the glory of 
no nation will ever be increased by drawing aside the 
veil in which the Naiads of this mighty stream have 

B 
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been pleased to conceal themselves. The conceptions 
of Lucretius, the poet of physical nature, were per¬ 
haps more correct, although obviously founded upon 
a fortunate conjecture rather than derived from ac¬ 
tual research. 


Ille ex sMifera parti vonit amnls ab Austit^ 

Inter iiijfra viruiii, j>ereo(’t»(pie .stM’la calore, 

Exuriens [teiiituK media ab re^ione dieL”-.Lib. vi. 721* 


Whiic rc»ILs the Nile adverse^ 

Full from the South) from realms 4»f torrid heat)— 
Haunts of the Kthiop trilies; yet far iH^yond, 

First bubblin}^ distant o'er the bumiiig^ line.''—G ood. 


It cannot have escaped notice that the judgment 
formed by Herodotus in respect to the course of 
this celebrated river coincides, in a great degree, 
with the comJusions held by many modem au¬ 
thors. He nmiarks that, without including the 
section between Syene and the Mediterranean, the 
progress of the Nile is known to the extent of four 
months’ journey, partly by land and partly by wa¬ 
ter; for it will be found on experience that no one 
can go in less time from Elepluuitine to the country 
of the Automolians. There is no doubt, he adds, 
that the Nile rises in the west; but beyond the 
people just mentioned all is uncertainty, this por¬ 
tion of Africa being, from the excessive heat, a rude 
and uncultivated desert. The Nile, he elsewhere 
observes,, certainly ris<!S in Libya, which it divides ; 
and if it be allowable to draw, from things which 
are well known, conclusions respecting those that 
are more obscure, it takes a similar course with 
the Danube. But of the fountains of the former 
river, washing as it does the savage and uninha- 
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bitable wilds of Libya, no one can speak with pre¬ 
cision.* 

It is no longer disputed that the left branch, the 
Bahr el Abiad or White Rivcr^, constitutes the prin¬ 
cipal body of the Jlile, and that it flows towards 
Egypt from the west or south-west. Mr Browne 
was informed that it issues from a lofty ridge situ¬ 
ated to the south of Darffir, calh^d in the language 
of the country Gebel el Kurari or JMountains of 
the Moon. But it is important to observe that the 
south winds are there the hottest and driest of any, 
and bring along with them thick clouds of dust. 
This shows that there is no high chain within a great 
distance in the direction now dt'seribt'd ; for the 
winds, before they can be iK)ssessed of such qualities, 
must sweep over a great extent of sandy desert. 

Nor is it a slight circumstance, in weighing the 
evidence on both sides of this question, to be re¬ 
minded that the quantity of mud brought down by 
the Nile cannot be washed annually from the rocky 
channel of a (nountain-torreut. This fact was em¬ 
ployed by Bruce as the basis of his argument against 
those writers who ascribe the increase of the llelta 
to the depositions of the river, being drawn from his 
personal observation of the Bahr el Azrek, in its 
course through the greater part of Abyssinia. It is 
tlierefore certain that the White River cuts a pass¬ 
age through a considerable extent of rich soil before 
it approaches the granitic range which bounds the 
western extremity of Nubia. The tropical rains 
collect on the table-lands of the interior, when' 
they form immense sheets of water or temporary 
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lakes. When tliese have reached a level high 
enough to overflow the houndaritis of their basins, 
they suddenly send down into the rivers an enor¬ 
mous volume of fluid impregnated with the soft 
earth over which it has for some time stagnated. 
Hence the momentary pauses and sudden renewals 
in the rise of the Nile,—hence, loo, the abundance 
of fertilizing slime, which is never found so copious 
in the waters of rivers which owe their increase 
solely to the direct influence of the rains.* 

There is a fact, how'ever, which ought not to 1 k' 
omitted, as ladng of some value in the determina¬ 
tion of the problem now before us; namely, that the 
White River logins to swell three or four weeks be¬ 
fore the Aby.ssiniaii branch receives any accession of 
water. This may be thought to indicate that the 
source of the Bahr el Abiad must be farther south 
than the springs ivliich Bruce reached in the mea. 
dows of Geesh; for it is well known that the rainy 
season in every part of the torrid zone aecompanies 
the vertical position of the sun. Byt from these 
considerations, perhaps, as also from many others 
which might be adduced, ive ought only to con¬ 
clude that the most learned geographers are still 
very much in the dark relative to the origin of the 
magnificent stream to which Africa owes its chief 
distinction, as well as in regard to the geological 
phenomena of that remarkable kingdom, from which 
the civil historian derives his clearest views of the 
primitive state of the western world. 

It is an oI)servation as old as the days of Hero¬ 
dotus, that Egypt is the gift of the Nile. This his- 
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torian. imagined that all the lower division of the 
country was formerly a dtK;p bay or arm of the sea, 
and that it had been gradually filled up by deposi¬ 
tions from the river. He illustrates his reasoning 
on this subject by supposing that the present ap¬ 
pearance of the lied Sea resembles exsudly the as¬ 
pect which Egypt must liave exhibiU'd in its origi¬ 
nal state; and that, if the Nile by any means were 
admitted to flow into the Arabian (Julf, it would, 
in the course of twenty thousand years, convey into 
it such a quantity of earth as would raise its l)ed to 
the level of the surrounding coast. I am of opi¬ 
nion, he subjoins, that this might take place even 
within ten thousand years; why then might not 
a bay still mor(^ spacious than this be choked up 
with mud, in the time which passed bedbre our age, 
by a stream so great and powerful as the Nile ?* 
The men of science who a<rcompanied the French 
expedition into Egypt undertook to measure the 
dej)th of alluvial matter which has been actually 
deposited by the river. By sinking pits at dilfer- 
ent intervals, both on the banks of the current and 
on the outer edge of the stratum, they ascertained 
satisfactorily,—first, that the surface of the soil slopes 
downward from the margin of the stream to the 
foot of the hills; secondly, that the thickness of the 
deposite is generally about ten feet near the river, 
and decreases gradually as it recedes from it; and 
thirdly, that beneath the mud there is a bed of sand 
analogous to the substance which has at all times 
been brought down by the flood of the Nile. This 
convex form assumed by the surface of the valley is 
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not peculiar to Egypt,—being common to the banks 
of all great rivers where the quantity of soil trans¬ 
ported by the current is greater than that which is 
washed down by rain from the neighljouring moun¬ 
tains. The plains which skirt the Mississippi and 
the Ganges present in many parte an example of 
the same phenomenon. 

An attempt has likewise been made to ascertain 
tlie rate of the annual dejmsition of alluvial sub¬ 
stance, and thereby to measure the elevation which 
has been conferred upon the valley of Egypt by the 
aidioii of its river, liut on no jwint are travellers 
less agreed than in regard to the change of level and 
the increase of land on the seacoast. Dr Shaw and 
M. Savary take their stand on the one side, and are 
resolutely opposed by Bru<T and Volney on the 
other. Herodotus informs us, that in the reign of 
Moeris, if the Nile rose to the height of eight cubits, 
ail the lands of Egypt were sufficiently watered ; 
but that in his own time,—^not quite nine hundred 
years later,—the country was not covered with 
less than fifteen or sixteen cubits of water. The 
addition of soil, therefore, was equal to seven cubits 
at the least, or a hundred and twenty-six inches in 
tlie courSe of nine hundred years. “ But at pre¬ 
sent," says Dr Shaw, “ the river must rise to the 
height of twenty cubits,—and it usually rises to 
twenty-four,—before the whole country is overflow¬ 
ed. Since the time, therefore, of Mceris, Egypt has 
gained new soil to the depth of two hundred and 
thirty inches. And if we look back from the reign of 
that prince to the time of the Deluge, and reckon the 
interval by the same proportion, we shall And that 
the whole perpendicular accession of the soil, from 
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the Deluge to a. d. 1721 , must be 500 inches; that 
is, the land of Egypt has gained 41 feet 8 inches of 
soil in 4072 years. Thus, in process of time, the 
whole country may be raised to such a height that 
the river will not be able to overflow its banks; and 
Egypt consequently, from being the most fertile, 
will, for want of the annual inundation, become one 
of the most barren parts of the universe.”* 

Were it possible to determine the mean rate of 
accumulation, a species of chronometer would be 
thereby obtained for measuring the lapse of time 
which has passed since any monument, or other 
work of art in the neighlmurhood of the river, was 
originally founded. In applying the principle now 
stated, it is not necessary to assume any thing more 
than that the building in question was not placed 
by its architect under the level of the river at its 
ordinary inundations,—a postulatum which, in re¬ 
gard to palaces, temples, and statues, will be most 
readily granted. Proceeding on this ground, the 
French philosophers hazarded a conjecture respect¬ 
ing a number of dates, of which the following are 
some of the roost remarkable. 

1. The depth of the soil round the colossal statue 
of Memnon, at Thebes, gives only 0.10(5 of a metre 
(less than four inches) as the rate of accumulation 
in a century, while tlie mean of several observa¬ 
tions made in the valley of Lower Egypt gives 
0.126 of a metre, or rather more than four inches. 
But the basis of the statue of Memnon was cer¬ 
tainly raised above the level of the inundation by 
being placed on an artificial mound ; and excava- 
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tions made near it show that the original height of 
that terrace was six metres (19.686 feet) above the 
level of the soil. A similar result is obtained from 
examining the foundations of the palace at Luxor. 
Taking, therefore, 0.126 of a metre, the mean secu¬ 
lar augmentation of the soil, as a divisor, the quo¬ 
tient, 4760, gives the number of years which have 
elapsed since the foundation of Thebes was laid. 
This date, which of course can only be considered 
as a very imperfect approximation to the truth, 
carries the origin of tliat celebrated metropolis as 
far back as 2960 years before Christ, and conse¬ 
quently 012 years before the Deluge, according to the 
reckoning of the modern Jews. But the numbers 
given by them differ materially from those of the 
Samaritan text and the Septuagint version; which, 
carrying the Deluge back to the year 3716 before 
Clu^st, make an interval of seven centuries and a 
half between the flood and the building of Thebes. 
Though no distinct account of the age of that city 
is to be discovered in the Greek historian.s, it is clear 
from Diodorus that they believed it to have been 
founded in a very remote period of antiquity.* 

2. The rubbish collected at the foot of the obe¬ 
lisk of Luxor indicates that it was erected fourteen 
hundred years before the Christian era. 

3. The causeway which crosses the plain of Siout 
furnishes a similar ground for supposing that it must 
have been founded twelve hundred years anterior 
to the same cj)och. 

4 The pillar at Heliopolis, six miles from Cairo, 

* iDiod. Sic. lib. i. c. 15^ n 
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appears, from evidence strictly analogous, to have 
been raised about the period just specified; but as 
the waters drain off more slowly in the Delta than 
in Upper Egypt, the accumulation of alluvial soil is 
more rapid there than higher up the stream; the 
foundations therefore of ancient buildings in the 
former district will be at as great a depth below the 
surface as those of much greater antiquity are in 
the Middle and Upper provinces. But it is obvious 
that, to form these calculations with such accuracy 
as would render them less liable to dispute, more 
time and observation are requisite than could be 
given by the French in the short period during 
which they continued in undisturbed possession of 
Egypt. One general and important constjquence, 
however, arising from their inquiries can hardly be 
overlooked or denied; namely, that the dates thus 
obtained are as remote from the extravagant chro¬ 
nology of the ancient Egyptians as they are con¬ 
sistent with the testimony of both sacred and pro- - 
fane history, with regard to the early civilisation of 
that interesting country.* 

But little or no reliance can be placed on such 
conclusions, because it is now manifestly impos¬ 
sible to ascertaui, in the first instance, whether the 
measures referred to by the ancient historians were 
in all cases of the same standard; and, secondly, 
whether the deposition of soil in the E^ptian val¬ 
ley did not proceed more rapidly in earjy times than 

• Sec article “ K(typt” in £ncyclopa;dia Metrupnlitano. The 
gwund.s which may Im alleged for giving a preference in {M)iut of 
dmmology to the ^maritan text, or even to the Septuagiiit, and 
the singular approximation to the former, resulting from a mean 
taken l^twecn it, the Hindoo,*and the Cliinese epocht^ arc ably 
stated by Klaproth in his Asia l*dyglotU^ 25—29. 
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it does in our days, or even than it has done ever 
since its effects first became an object of philosophi- 
cal curiosity. That the level of the land has been 
raised, and its extent towards the sea greatly in¬ 
creased since the age of Herodotus, we might safely 
infer, as well from the great infusion of earthy mat¬ 
ter which is held in suspension by the Nile when 
in a state of flood, as from the analogous operation 
of all large rivers, both in the old continents and in 
the new. There is in truth no good reason for 
questioning the fact mentioned by Hr Shaw, that 
tile mud of Ethiopia has been detected by sound¬ 
ings at the distance of not less than twenty leagues 
from the coast of the Delta. 

But there is not any substantial ground for ap¬ 
prehending, with the author just named, that in 
process of time the whole country may be raised to 
such a height that the river will not be able to over¬ 
flow its banks; and consequently that Egypt, from 
being the most fertile, will, for want of the annual 
inundation, become one of the most barren parts of 
the universe. The fears of the learned traveller 
might have been removed by the following reflec¬ 
tions. As the formation of land in the Delta proceeds 
at a quicker rate than in the higher parts of the 
basin, the issue of water into the sea becomes, year 
after year, less rapid, and consequently less copi¬ 
ous ; the current is retarded by the accumulation of 
mud ; the mouths are successively choked by the 
increasing masses of sand and soil; and hence, in the 
course of ages, the stream, creating a barrier against 
its own escape, is thrown back upon the more ele¬ 
vated portion of the valley, and becomes the willing 
serv ant of the agriculturist from Rosetta to the Ca. 
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taracts. The same opinion is expressed by Lucre¬ 
tius in the following verses;— 

K.st qiioquG, uti possit tna^^iis con|^8tus arcnap 
Fhu'tiims aversiA oppilimt <>.stia coiitra, 

Cuiu man; |Mmiiotura vuntis ruit iiitus arcnam: 

Quo sit iili |ia(’to liber miuu.s exitits anmi, 

Kt proclivus item fiat minus im})etus niidis.’' 

Lib. vi V. 724. 

“ Tlion ocean^ Imply, by (he undevious breeze 
BIttwn lip its chaanei, heaves with every wave 
J leaps of hi^h .sands, and dain.s its wonted course: 

Whence narrower, tiM), its exit to tlic main, 

And with Iciis Ibrce, tlie tardy stream dcsc.ends.” 

While this cause continues to operate in checking 
the velocity of the inundation in the northern di¬ 
vision of the (wuntry, the entrance of the river at 
Philoe is gradually facilitated by the removal of 
those ol)structions which, in ancient times, secured 
to Nubia the advantages of an annual irrigation 
such as Egypt now enjoys, and which still partially 
oppose the motion of the descending flood. The tra. 
veller discovers on both sides of the Nubian valley 
many traces of an extended cultivation which no 
longer exists. The ridge of rocks that formerly 
crossed the line of the river, and gave rise to tlK 
magnificent falls, the sound of which was heard at 
Uie distance of so many leagues, and stunned the 
neighbouring inhabitants, has been insensibly cor¬ 
roded and worn down by the action of the rushing 
water, and presents in these days only a few tokens 
of its original extent. A similar effect, which time 
will produce on the cliffs of Niagara, will be at¬ 
tended with a similar result on the cliain of lakes 
that terminate in Erie,—the contents of which will 
at length find their way to the ocean along the bed 
of the St Lawrence. Li the remote ages of the fu- 
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ture, the immense valleys now occupied by Superior, 
Michigan, and those other inland seas which form so 
striking a feature in North America, will be covered 
with flocks, herds, and an agricultural population, 
and only watered by a fine river passing through 
their centre. In this way the interior of every con¬ 
tinent is imperceptibly drained, while new tracts of 
alluvial land are added to its extremities. 

That Egypt was raised and augmented in the 
manner described above, is rendered manifest by a 
variety of considerations. It is particularly deserv¬ 
ing of notice, as suggested by Dr Shaw and con¬ 
firmed by the French, that whereas the soil of other 
level countries is usually of the same depth, we find 
it in Egypt to vary in projwrtion to its distance from 
tlie river,—being in some places near the banks more 
than thirty feet, while at the extremity of the inun¬ 
dation it does not exce«'d six inches. Another cir¬ 
cumstance which fortifies the same conclusion, is 
the practice, long since become necessary, of raising 
mounds to protect the cities from the violence of 
the waters. It is not to lx; imagined that the na¬ 
tives, accustomed to the annual swelling of their 
river, would build their towns within the limits 
even of its greatest elevation. On the contrary, it 
is believed that they were wont to place them 
on artificial eminences, to guard against the incon¬ 
venience of the summer flood, and particularly to 
exempt from its ravages their temples and public 
monuments. But it is every where admitted, that 
some of the finest of their ancient towns are at pre¬ 
sent mider the level of the inimdation, while the 
most laborious efforts have in other parts become in¬ 
dispensable to prevent, by embanking, the destruc- 
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tion of tlielr sacred buildings. Memphis, it is pre¬ 
sumed, lias bwm covered by the increasing soil, after 
having been abandoned by its inhabitants, who had 
found the use of mounds unavailing. Bubastis, 
when about to fall a prey to the same destroyer, was 
rebuilt on higher ground; but the beautiful temple, 
as it could not be removed, was left in its original 
po.sition, and was accordingly looked down upon 
from every part of the new city. Heli^iolis, in like 
manner, as we are informed by Strabo, was erected 
upon an eminence; but at present the land is ele¬ 
vated around it to such a degree that it appears 
situated in a plain, which, moreover, is inundated 
every year to the dt.'ptli of six or eight feet.* 

This source of fertility to Egypt deptmds exclu¬ 
sively, as every reader knows, upon the periodical 
rains which dren<!h the table-land of Abyssinia and 
the mountainous country which stretches from it 
towards the south and west. The ancients, some of 
whom indeed entertained very absurd notions re¬ 
specting the cause of this phenomenon, were gener¬ 
ally in the right as to its physical origin,—(,‘xpress- 
ing their belief that the annual overflow of the Nile 
was closely <;onnected with the climate of Ethiopia, 
that receptacle of clouds and vapour. 1*1 utarch states 
most distinctly, that the increase of the Egyptian 
river is owing to the rains which fall in Abyssinia. 
Even the Arabs had arrived at the same conclusion 
long before any European found his way into the 
country.t More than seven hundred years ago, a 
failure in the inundation was announced to the far- 


• Shaw, Tol. iL p. 2211. 

+ Uibtory of ligypt by Abdoliatiph, quoted by Sliaw, ¥oL ii. 
p. 215* 
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mera of Egypt by a clerical envoy from the chief 
city of Ethiopia; who, after having stated that the 
season in the hill country had been unusually dry, 
advised them to expect and prepare for the unwonted 
lowness of the Nile, which actually occurred. 

It is impossible to find any where among terres¬ 
trial olijects a more striking instance of the stability 
of the laws of nature than the periodical rise and fall 
of this mighty river. We know, by the testimony 
of antiquity, that the inundations of the Nile have 
been the same with respect to their season and du¬ 
ration for thousands of years; which, as Humboldt 
remarks, is a proof well worthy of attention, that 
tlie mean state of humidity and temperature does 
not vary in that vast basin.* The rise of the water 
is so regular, that the inhabitants of Lower Egypt 
look for its arrival with the same degrei- of wnfidence 
as if the blessings which it brings along with it de¬ 
pended upon causes within their own eontrol. 

The value attached to this gift of nature is esteem¬ 
ed so groat as to be made the subject of political re¬ 
gulation, and the main source of public revenue. 
When it rises to sixteen cubits, the prosperity of the 
country and the wealth of the exchequer are secure. 
But, unfortmiatcly, influenced by avaricious mo¬ 
tives, the power of a desjiotii^ government is employed 
to mislead their own people in the first instance, and, 
through that channel, the more scientific nations of 
Europe, in regard to the actual height of the inunda¬ 
tion. It has been suspected that the notices issued 
by the guardians of the Mekyas, or Nilometer, have 
a reference to the taxes which the ruler of Egypt 
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intends to levy, rather than to the real increase of 
the fertilizing fluid from which they are to be de¬ 
rived. It was first suspected by Niebuhr, and af¬ 
terwards fully ascertained by the French, that the 
number of cubits announced in the daily proclama¬ 
tion are not to be relied upon. The real state of the 
inundation is concealed for [Kditical purposes; and 
as a proof of this it is mentioned by M. Girard, that, 
in l(fl)l, when the public crier gave notice that the 
water had attained twcnty-tliree cubits two inches, 
it stood ill reality at only eighteen cubits. Hence the 
difficulty of obtaining an accurate statement on this 
head, and the impossibility of comparing with suit¬ 
able exactness the fluctuations of the river in ancient 
and modern times. 

Considering how much the Egyptians owe to the 
Nile, it is not surprising that in rude ages they 
should have licen induced to make it an object of 
worship. Not only does it supersede the iaboiu* of 
Oie plough and the necessity of collecting manure, 
but it also supplies an abundance of that clement 
which is the most necessary to human existence, and 
W'hich to a native of Egypt is, at the same time, a 
medicine and a luxury. The Egyptian, in short, 
like the Hindoo, finds his chief solace in his beloved 
river. Its water is preferred to the most costly be¬ 
verage ; he even creates an artificial thirst, that he 
may enjoy the delight of quenching it; and, when 
languishing under disease, he looks forward to the 
approaching inundation as the season of renovated 
health and vigour. Nor is this predilection to be 
ascribed to bigotry or ignorance, for we find that Eu¬ 
ropeans are equally loud in their eulogies on the 
agreeable and salubrious qualities of the Nile. Gio- 
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vanni Finati, .for example, who was no stranger to 
the limpid streams of other lands, sighed for the 
opportunity of returning to Cairo, that he might 
once more drink its delicious water, and breathe its 
mild atmosphere. IMaillct, too, a writer of good cre¬ 
dit, remarks, that it is among waters what cham¬ 
pagne is among wines. The M ussulmans themselves 
acknowledge that if their prophet Aloliainmed had 
tasUfd it, he would have supplicated heaven for 
a terrestrial immortality that he might enjoy it 
for ever. 

The Copts, with the feeling natural to Christians 
of the Greek communion, have fixed upon the 24th 
of June, the festival of St John, as tlie day which 
affords the first decisive token of the annual flood. 
Travellers, however, inform us that, in ordinary 
years, it is not till the first week in July the rise can 
he distinctly marked. At a much earlier i)art of the 
season, it is true, there is a temporary swell in the 
current, occasioned by partial rains which fall with¬ 
in the tropics soon after the vernal equinox; though 
the real inundation does not commence till the pe¬ 
riod already mentioned, and even then very imper- 
ceirtibly. By the middle of August it has reached 
half its elevation, but it is not at the highest till to¬ 
wards the last days of September. It then conti- 
Hues stationary about two weeks, when it begins 
gradually to subside. By the 10th of November it 
has fallen one-half, from which period it diminishes 
very slowly till the 15th or 16th of the following 
May, when it is understood to have reached its 
lowest ebb. During the increase, the water first 
acquires a green colour, sometimes pretty deep ; 
and, after thirty or forty days, this is succeeded by 

2 
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a brownish red. These changes are ^bahly owing 
to the augmentations it receives from different tem¬ 
porary lakes in succession, or from the rains whicli 
Ml at various distances on the table-lands in the in¬ 
terior of Africa. 

The mud of tlie Nile upon analysis gives nearly 
one-half of argillaceous earth, with alwut one-fourth 
of carbonate of lime, the remainder consisting of 
water, oxide of iron, and carbonate of magnesia. 
On the very banks the slime is mixed with much 
sand, which it loses in proportion as it is carried 
farther from the river ; so that at a certain distance; 
it consists almost entirely of pure argil. This mud 
is employed in several arts among the Egyptians. 
It is formed into excellent bricks, as well as into a 
variety of vessels for domestic purposes, and is also 
used in the manufacture of toleacco-pipes. Glass- 
makers employ it in the construction of their fur¬ 
naces, and the country-people cover their houses witli 
it. As it contains principles favourable to vegetation, 
the cultivators consider it as a sufficient manure for 
such places as have not be<;n saturated by the over¬ 
flowing of the river. 

Although the Nile is almost without exception 
the minister of good to Egypt, there are yet cases 
in which the excess of its waters has occasioned no 
small loss both of life and property. In September 
1818, Belzoni witnessed a deplorable scene, owing 
to the river having risen three feet and a half above 
the highest mark left by the former inundation. 
Ascending with uncommon rapidity, it carried off 
several villages, and some hundreds of their inha 
bitants. Expecting an unusual rise, in consequenct- 
of the scarcity of water the preceding season, the 

c 
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Arabs had had recourse to their wonted expedient 
of erecting fences of mud and reeds round the vil¬ 
lages, to keep the water from their houses. But in 
this instance the pressure of the flood baffled all their 
efforts. Their cottages, built of earth, could not 
stand one moment against the current, but were, as 
soon as the water touched them, levelled with the 
ground. The rapid stream carried off all that was 
before it; the inhabitants of all ages, with their 
corn and <attle, were washed away in an instant. 

It was probably to prevent the occurrence of such 
catastrophes, as well as to turn to a beneficial pur¬ 
pose the superfluous waters of the Nile, that the 
Lake of Moeris, and other similar receptacles, were 
formed by the ancient kings of Egypt. Although 
the valley of Fayoum supplied a natural basin for 
the grand reservoir now mentioned, yet as the canal 
whicli connected it with the river, together with 
the numerous dams necessary to regulate the cur¬ 
rent during the rise and fall of the inundation, were 
the fruit of human labour, we shall postpone the 
description of it till we come to the chapter on the 
Works of Ancient Art. 

We have already remarked that Egypt is indebt¬ 
ed for her rich harvests to the mould or soil which 
is deposited by the river during the annual flood. 
As soon as the waters retire the cultivation of the 
ground commences. If it has imbibed the requisite 
quantity of moisture, the process of agriculture is 
neither difficult nor tedious. The seed is scattered 
over the soft surface, and vegetation, which almost 
immediately succeeds, goes on with great rapidity. 
Where the land has been only partially inundated 
recourse is had to irrigation, by means of which 
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many species of vegetables are raised even daring 
the dry season. Harvest follows at the distance of 
about six or eight weeks, according to the different 
kinds of grain,—^leaving time in most CRses for a 
succession of crops wherever there is a full com¬ 
mand of water. The cold season begins with De¬ 
cember, and continues about two months. Spring, 
appears in the first days of February, when the 
fruit-trees blossom, and the atmosphere acquires a 
delightful warmth. The period of summer may be 
said to commence in June, and to end at the close 
of September, although the transition from the one 
season to the other is so gradual that it is impos¬ 
sible to define the exact limits of either. During 
these four months the heat is intense, the fields to 
which the swelling river has not attained are parch¬ 
ed like a desert, and no green leaf is seen but such 
as are produced by artificial irrigation. Autumn, 
which is only marked by a slight diminution of 
temperature, commences about the middle of Octo- 
l)er, when the leaves fall, and the Nile retires with¬ 
in its channel ; and till th(! approach of that season, 
which, from its relation to the rest of the year, must 
be called winter, the face of the country resembles 
a beautiful meadow diversified with lively colours. 
Thus is realized the description of Volney, who ob¬ 
served that Egypt assumed in succession the ap¬ 
pearances of an ocean of fresh water, of a miry mo¬ 
rass, of a green level plain, and of a parched desert 
of sand and dust. 

For various reasons, especially the want of wood 
and the low elevation of the whole plain from Ro- 
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setta to Assouan, the average degree of heat in Egypt 
is eonsiderahly greater than in many other countries 
situated in the same latitude. In summer, as long 
as the sun remains above the horizon, the atmo¬ 
sphere is inflamed, the sky is cloudless and sparkling, 
and the heat is rendered supportable only by the 
profuse perspiration which it excites. At Cairo, the 
medium n-mperature during that season has been 
estimated at ninety-two degrees of Fahrenheit’s ther¬ 
mometer. On some occasions it has l)een known to 
rise as high as one hundred and twelve degrees; 
but such an intensity of heat is usually of short 
continuance, and almost never experienced except 
in the more confined distri<-ts of the Said. At sun¬ 
set the wind falls, the air lajcomes cooler, and the 
vapour suspended in the atmosphere during the 
day is deposited in an abundant supply of dew. As 
the evening advances a thin mist darkens the hori¬ 
zon, and spreads over the watery grounds; but during 
the night it becomes scarcely perceptible, and in the 
morning, when the sun has attained a certain eleva¬ 
tion, it gradually ascends in the form of flaky clouds. 

The copious evaporation, which necessarily takes 
place in a country distinguished one-half of the 
year by excessive heat and moisture, is hardly ever 
restoredvto the soil in the shape of rain. The clouds. 
It is true, sometimes collect in dark masses, and the 
atmosphere exhibits all the meteorological symptoms 
which in other climates indicate rain; but a shower, 
notwithstanding, is a very rare occurrence in Egypt. 
When this phenomenon does occinr, it continues only 
a few minutes, and seems coiuiteracted by some affi¬ 
nities, chemical or electrical, too powerful to be over¬ 
come by the ordinary principle of gravity. In the 
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Delta rain is occasionally seen during the cool part 
of the year; but above Cairo it is seldom or never 
witnessed at any season. Thunder and lightning 
are still more infrequent, and are, at the same time, 
so completely divested of their terrific qualities, that 
the Egyptians never associate with them the idea of 
destructive force, and are quite unable to compre¬ 
hend how they should ever be accompanied with 
either fear or injury. Showers of hail descending 
from the hills of Syria, and sweeping along the 
plains of Palestine, are sometimes known to reach 
the confines of Egypt. But the production of ice is 
so extremely uncommon, that on one occasion, when 
it appeared in the low country, the Arabs collected 
it with the greatest <»re, and sold it at a high price 
to the European merchants of Alexandria. 

The course of the wind, so variable in our eli- 
mate, is almost strictly periodical on the banks of 
the Nile. In point Ixith of strength and duration, 
the northerly breezes predominate,—^blowing nearly 
nine months in the year. They continue with little 
intermission from May till September; but about 
the autumnal equinox they veer round to the east, 
where they remain nearly six weeks with only slight 
deviations. About the end of February the gale as¬ 
sumes a southerly direction, and fluctuates e^eeding- 
ly till the close of April, when it again yimds for a 
time to a more powerful current from the eastward. 

The southerly winds are the most changeable as 
well as the most unhealthy; traversing the arid 
sands of Africa, uninterrupted by rivers, lakes, or 
forests, they arrive in Egypt fraught with all the 
noxious exhalations of the desert. At their approach 
the serene sky becomes black and heavy; the sun 
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loses its splendour, and appears of a dim violet 
hue; a light warm brciae is felt, which gradually 
increases in heat till it almost equals that of an oven. 
Though no vapour darkens the air, it becomes so 
gray and thick with the floating clouds of impal¬ 
pable sand that it is sometimes necessary to use 
candles at noonday. Every green leaf is instantly 
shrivelled, and every thing formed of wood is warp- 
isl and cracked. The eflect of these winds on the 
animal creation, too, is not less pernicious; some¬ 
times even occasioning immediate death by sudden 
squalls which attack the victim before he is aware. 
The breathing becomes quick and difficult, the pores 
of the skin are closed, and a feverish habit is induced 
owing to suppressed persj)iration. The incTeasing 
heat pervades every substance; and water itself, no 
longer cool, is rendered incapable of mitigating the 
intolerable sensation by which the whole body is op¬ 
pressed. Dead silence reigns in the streets ; the in¬ 
habitants, by onnfining themselves to their houses, 
vainly attempt to elude the showers of dust, which 
is so fine and penetrating that, ai;cording to the 
oriental expression, it will enter an egg through the 
pores of the shell.* 

These arc the hot winds of the desert, termed by 
the Arabs simoom, and by the Turks samiel, and 
which have so often proved fatal to whole caravans, 
and even to large armies. When they continue 
longer than three days their effects become quite 
insupportable, espcciadly to persons of a full habit 
of body. It is remarkable at the same time, that 
the southerly breeze, which in the spring of the 

• Antis* Observntions on Kgypt. Volney’s Tmvcls, vyU iL p. fil. 
Dr Leyden ou E^ypt, in Murrays Africa* 
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year is attended with an intolerable heat, is during 
the winter noted above all Others for an intense afid 
penetrating cold. In the latter season the rays of 
the sun fall more obliquely on the desert, and the 
current of air which descends on Egypt is chilled 
by the snowy mountains of Abyssinia. 

Such are the principal phenomena which charac- 
terize the climate of Egypt,—a country in the very 
atmosphere of which nature seems to have adopted 
new and singular arrangements. In that region, 
distinguished by an uncommon regularity of the 
seasons and of all the changes which the atmosphere 
presents, these meteorological facts were first ascer¬ 
tained with scientific accuracy. But though the 
observations of the ancient sages of Thebes and 
Memphis, engraven on immense masses of granite, 
have defied the ravages of time, and the still more 
destructive hand of man, we can only view the cha¬ 
racters with regret, and lament that a wise and 
learned people may utterly perish before the monu-, 
ments of their power and science have entirely pass¬ 
ed away. 

Egypt is usually divided jnto Upper and Lower; 
the latitude of Cairo presenting in our day the line 
of demarcation. But besides this distinction there 
is another of great antiquity, to which frequent al¬ 
lusion is made by the Greek and Roman authors, 
namely, that of the Delta, the Heptanomis, and the 
Thebaid. According to this distribution, the first 
of the provinces just mentioned occupied the coast 
of the Mediterranean; the third the narrow val¬ 
ley of Upper Egypt; while to the second was al¬ 
lotted the intermediate space, which seems to have 
been divided into seven districts or cantons. At a 
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later period, when Egypt became subject to the 
Romans, the Arcadia Of that people corresponded 
nearly to the ancient Heptanomis; and, about the 
conclusion of the fourth century, the eastern divi¬ 
sion of the Delta, between Arabia and the Fhatni- 
tic branch of the Nile as high as Heliopolis, was 
erected into a new province under the name of 
Augustamiiica. In modern times the Arabs have 
changed the classical appellation of Thebaid into 
Said, or the high country; the Heptanomis into 
Vostani; and the Delta into Bahari, or the mari¬ 
time district. 

The following table exhibits a succinct view of 
the territorial distribution of Egypt as recognised 
by modern geographers, and the actual government 
of the country:— 

1.-THE SAID, OR UPPER EOVPT. 

1. Province of Thebes. 

а. -Djirgeh. 

3.-Siout. 

II. -THE VOSTANI, <»R MU)II]:.E EGYPT. 

1. l*rovincc of Fayouin. 

2. -Beni Souef. 

3 . -Minieh. 

III. -TUE BAHARI, OB liOWKR EGYPT. 

1. Ihovince of Bahireh. 

2. -Rosetta. 

3. -Damietta. 

4>. -Gharbiyeh. 

S. -Menouf. 

б. —--Mansoura. 

7. - - - - sharkeyeh. 
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The frequent alteration of terms by nations using 
different languages, has produced considerable ob¬ 
scurity in geographical details, as well as a most in- 
convenient variety in the spelling of proper names. 
The towns which flourished during the different 
periods of the Persian, Grecian, Homan, and Sara¬ 
cenic dynasties, were not only erected on the sites of 
more ancient edifices, but, under the Turkish and 
Manilouk domination, their positions have lieen 
partially changed; and thus, splendid cities, cele- 
lirated in history, have lieen buried in their own 
ruins, and the traveller searches for them in vain 
even within the circuit of their ancient wails. 

Nor is this vicissitude confined to the works of 
human art. Even the great lineaments of nature 
undergo a gradual change, and thereby render the 
descriptions of early authors almost unintelligible 
to the modem traveller. The mouths of the Nile, 
for example, have often deserted their channels, and 
the river has entered the sea at different {loints. 
The seven estuaries known to the ancients, were:— 
1. The Canojiic mouth, eorrespoiidiiig to the pre¬ 
sent outlet from the Lake Etko, or, according to 
others, that of the Lake of Aboukir or IMaadee; 
but it is probable that, at one time, it had commu¬ 
nications with tlie sea at both these places. 2. The 
Bolbitinc mouth at Hosetta. 3. The Selienitic, 
probably the opening into the present Lake Bur- 
los. 4. The Pliatnitie or Bucolic at Damietta. 5. 
The Mendesian, which is lost in the Lake Menza- 
leh, the mouth of which is represented by that of 
Debeh. 6. The Tanitic or Saitie, which seems to 
have loft some traces of its termination eastward of 
the Lake Menzaleh, under the modem appellation 
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of Om-Faridj6. The branch of the Nile whidi 
conveyed its waters to the sea, corresponds to the 
canal of Moez, which now loses itself in the lake. 
7. The Pelusiac, which seems to be represented by 
what is now the most easterly mouth of Lake Men- 
zaleh, where the ruins of Pclusium are still visible.* 

Of these communications with the sea, the Nile, 
it is well known, maintains at the present day 
only the second and the fourth,—the others having 
been long choked up with mud, or with the earth 
which falls from the crumbling banks. The culti¬ 
vation of the Delta has bt^m contracted in a simi¬ 
lar proportion; for in Egypt, wherever the water 
of the river is withheld, the desert extends or re¬ 
sumes its dominion, covering the finest fields with 
barren sand and useless shrubs. 

Our description of the physical aspect of this sin¬ 
gular country would not be complete did we fail 
to mention the Valley of the Natron Lakes, and 
that of the Waterless River. In the former of these 
there is a series of six basins bounded on the one 
side by a lofty ridge of secondary rocks, which per¬ 
haps proves the means of concentrating the saline 
deposite which has given celebrity to the place. 
The banks and the waters are covered with crystal¬ 
lizations, consisting of muriate of soda or sea-salt, 
and of natron or carbonate of soda. When a volume 
of water contains both these salts, the muriate of 
soda is the first to crystallize, and the carbonate is 
then deposited in a separate layer. But, in some 
instances, the two crystallizations are observed to 


• Ma1t£ Brnn, vol. W. p. 23. Mem. 8ur I’Egypte, vol. i. l>. 165. 
Mem. sur les Bouches du MU, par Dubois-Ayme. 
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choose, without any assignable cause, distinct loca. 
litics in different parts of the same lake. 

The Waterless River, called by the Arabs Bahr 
bela Maieh, presents itself in a valley which runs 
parallel to the one just described, and is separated 
from it only by a line of elevated ground. It has 
been traced from the neighbourhood of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, through the desert country that stretches 
to the westward of Fayoum. In the sand with 
which its channel is every where covered, trunks of 
trees have been found in a state of complete petri¬ 
faction, and also the vertebral bone of a large fish. 
Jasper, quartz, and petrosilex, have likewise been 
observed scattered over the surface; and hence some 
learned persons have thought that these fragments 
of rock, which do not belong to the contiguous hills, 
have been conveyed thither by a branch of the Nile, 
which, it is more than probable, once passed in this 
direction, and discharged itself into the sea at some 
distance to the westward of Alexandria. But this 
question, which belongs more properly to a subse¬ 
quent part of our volume, will be discussed at some 
length in connexion with the opinions of those 
writers who have most recently examined the bor¬ 
ders of Lake Mceris.* 


Bclzuoi, voL ii. p. Ittii. Uenon, voL i p. 224. 
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CHAPTER TII. 

C*W History of Ancient EgypL 

Obscurity of Egy|)tian Annals—Variety of Hypotlieses—-Hcij^n of 
Menes determined; His Actions—Account of Osyinandias; His 
Palace and Tomb; Chronolu^cal Tables<->lnvasion of the Shep¬ 
herds—Qu<»tation fn>m Manotho—Mistake as to the Israelite 
^Indian I'radition in rejjard to the Concpicst of Egypt by Pas¬ 
toral ('liiefs—The Origin of tlie Pyramids—Hatred of Shepherds 
entertained by the Egy^itiaiis in Time of Joseph—The Reign of 
M(pris»Accession of Sesostris; His Exploits; Pr(M)fH of his 
warlike Kx|)edttion; The Miignifieencc of his Ruildings; His 
Epitaph—-Invasion by Sahaco tlie h^thiopian or Abyssinian—By 
Sennacherib—By Nebncliadnezzar—By Cyrus—And cvomplete 
Subjugation by Cambyses—'J'liv Persian Government—Conquest 
of Egy|)t bj' Alexander tlie (ireat—Ancient Dynasties—The 
Ptolemies—The Romans—The Saracens. 

It is our intention in this chapter to give an out¬ 
line of Egyptian history from the earliest times 
down to the accession of the Saracenic princes,—an 
epocli at which the power and splendour of the more 
ancient governments were oppressed by a weight 
of barbarism which has not yet been removed. 

In regard to this interesting subject, we may 
confidently assert that there is no portion of the re¬ 
moter annals of the human race more obscure from 
the want of authentic records, or more perplexed by 
groundless conjecture and bold speculation. He 
who begins his inquiries with tlie establishment 
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of the Egyptian monarchy, and proposes to sail 
down the stream of time accompanied and guided 
by the old liistorians, soon discovers the numerous 
obstacles which must impede his course. The an¬ 
cient authors from whom he seeks information, re¬ 
quire of him to carry back his imagination to an era 
many thousand years prior to the existence of all 
written deeds; and they then gravely introduce him 
to the gods and demigods who had once condescend¬ 
ed to dwell on the banks of the Nile, and to govern 
the fancied inhabitants of that fertile region. 

If, impatient of the fables related to him respect¬ 
ing supernatural personages, the inquirer should ask 
who was the first human sovereign who reigned 
over Egypt, he is encouraged by being told that his 
name was Mcnes, and that his history is not alto¬ 
gether unknown. But he soon finds out that the 
exploits of this prince greatly resemble the achieve, 
ments of the god Osiris, and that the limits lietween 
mythology and the simple annals of a mortal race 
are not yet fully established. Fatigued with vain 
conjectures, and still unable to separate facts from 
fiction, he may resolve to change his plan, and flatter 
himself with the hope of being able to thread his 
way through the dark labyrinth of Egyptian chro¬ 
nology. Adopting the philosophical rule, he deter¬ 
mines to proceed fi-om the known to the unknown; 
and selecting some comparatively recent and well- 
attested fact, of which the date is considered as 
certain, he obtains possession of one end of the 
chain, which he trusts he may succeed in tracing, 
link after link, until he shall arrive at the other 
extremity. 
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But this method, however ingeniously conceived, 
has not hitherto bceii^attended with a correspond¬ 
ing success. The chronbloger pursues his way, trust- 
ing now to one guide, and at another time to a 
second who appears to have opened the path under 
a clearer light ; but, unfortunately, he soon becomes 
convinced that the authorities who oppose him, in 
whatever direction he may choose to proceed, are 
more numerous than those who favour him with 
their aid, and on whose reputation he had thought 
it safe to rely. As he advances, he is farther dis¬ 
mayed by the unwelcome discovery that all his 
guides become more and more ignorant, and also 
that their confidence increases in proportion to the 
obscurity in which they are enveloped. Their state¬ 
ments abound with fictions sufficient to stagger the 
strongest belief. He is now satisfied that absolute 
truth cannot l)e obtained on such uncertain ground, 
and therefore consents to imitate all who have 
gone before him,—to build conjectures instead of 
establishing facts; to admit what is probable where 
he cannot find demonstration; and, finally, to allow 
what is possible where he cannot reach unquestion¬ 
able evidence. His difficulties augment as he re¬ 
moves farther from the point whence he had origi¬ 
nally started. Like the traveller who sets out upon 
a journey when the day is closing, the light grows 
more feeble at every step he takes, and the shades 
of night fall blacker and thicker around him, until 
he is at length shrouded in total darkness.^' 

But, to a certain extent at least, the history of 


See “ Origines,’* by Sir William Drummond, toI. ii. p. 260. 
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ancient Egypt can be placed on credible grounds, 
and even be rendered useful fpr throwing light upon 
the condition of contemporary‘kingdoms. We must 
at once relinquish the regal gods and the thirty-six 
thousand years of their government, as only the in¬ 
dication perhai)s of some physical principle, or, more 
probably, the expression of a vast astronomical cycle. 
The Sun, Moon, and other leaders of the celestial 
host, may, according to the amdent mythology, be 
supposed to have ruled over Egypt before it became 
fit lor the habitation of mortals; or the authors of 
this hypothesis may be thought to have had nothing 
more serious in view than the gratification of their 
fancy in the wilds of that t&rm incognita, which, 
in every quarter of the globe, stretdies far beyond 
the boundaries of authentic record. 

But as the reign of Menes marks the limits of le¬ 
gitimate inquiry in this interesting field, and as all 
correct notions of Egyptian chronology must rest 
upon the determination of the period at which that 
monarch exercised the supreme power, we shall lay 
before our readers an abridged view of such opinions 
on this subject as seem the most worthy of their at¬ 
tention. Here, we need not add, we must confine 
ourselves to mere results; it being quite inconsistent 
both with our limits and our object to enter into the 
learned arguments by which different authors have 
laboured to fortify their conclusions. But to those 
readers who are desirous of entering more deeply 
into the question, we earnestly recommend the works 
of Hales and Dr Prichard., the latest and unques- 
tionabiy the ablest writers on this obscure though 
very important branch of historical inquiry. 
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Menes, then, be^in his reign, 

, Acoordinir to Dr Hali^.2412 years B.C. 

+.OUCIMniclc,.2231 - 

Eratosthenes,..2220 

.Eusebiiis,.«.22flH 

.JaUusAfcicanus,..22111 . 

..^.Dr Prichard,.2214 - 


I or 2262 


As tlie actions of this monarch were conveyed to 
posterity through the uncertain channel of tradi¬ 
tion, little reliance can be placed upon the accuracy 
of the details. Herodotus informs us that he pro¬ 
tected from the inundations of the Nile the ground 
upon which Memphis was afterwards erected. Be¬ 
fore his age the river flowed close under the ridge 
of hills which border the Libyan desert, whence, 
it is more than proliable, a large branch of it, at 
least, made its way through the valley of Fayoum 
into the Mediterranean. To prevent this deviation, 
he erected a moimd about twelve miles south from 
the future capital of Egypt; turned the course of 
the stream towards the Delta; and led it to the sea 
at an equal distance from the elevated ground by 
which on either side the country is boimded. Menes 
is moreover said to have been a great general; to 
have made warlike expeditions into foreign coun¬ 
tries ; and to have fallen a prey at last to the vora¬ 
city of a hippopotamus. 

Among the principal authorities on whicli the reign 
of hlenes has been determined is the following state¬ 
ment of Josephus, who had better means of bewm- 


• New Analysis of Ancient Clmmoloin, vol. iv. p.4Itl. 
+ Ibid. vol. iv. p.4(»7. 

± Prichard’s Ejryptian Antiquities. 

§ New Analysis, toI. iv. p. 417. || Ibid. 

^ Egyptian Antiquities, p. 31. 
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ing acquainted with the work^ of Manetho than 
were enjoyed by Synccllus, Africanus, or Eusebius. 
He assures us that Menes liv^ many years before 
Abraham, and that he ruled more than 1300 years 
l)efore Solomon.* Now the Father of the Faithful 
Avas born 2153, and the son of David! ascended the 
throne of Israel 1030 years before the Christian era. 
These facts, combined with the account which is 
given in the Old Chronicle of the dynasty of kings 
which proceeded from Misraim or Misor, seem to 
justify the conclusions of modern chronology. 

The Greek historian farther mentions, that the 
pri(>sts recittni to him, from books, three hundred 
and thirty sovereigns, successors of Menes; among 
whom were eighteen Ethiopian princes and one 
queen called Nitocris. But as none of these mo- 
narchs were distinguished by any acts of magnifi. 
cence or reiioivn, he abstains from encumbering his 
pages Avith the unmeaning catalogue of their ap> 
pellations and titles. He makes one exception in 
favour of Mwris, famed for the excavation of the 
lake which still bears his name, and of which an 
account will be given in a subsequent chapter. 

To assist the recollection of the reader on this 
rather intricate subject, we shall abridge, from the 
New Analysis of Chronology, a list of the kings 
who fill up the space botwet'ii the accession of the 
first human monarch of Egypt, and the death of 
Moeris:— 


Fibsi Dynasiv, Kovr 1 IANS, 263 Yi,ahs. 

Meni-s and lus succcssois, piuhng with Tinuus,.. . 253—2412 


* Jud. Antiej. bb. via. 
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Skconb Dynasty, Shefitebd Kings, 2li0 Years. 


1. Salatis, Silifes, or Ninnar 3 'ada,-... IW—21t® 

2. Baion, Byoh, or Bab^a,.. ^—2140 

tl. Apacbnesj'rachroan, or Kuchma,. «17-»200H 

First Fyrivmid betfun about, . —21K15 

j Ahruhm/i visits Egypt abovt . —2077 

4. Apophes,.... 01—2059 

5. Jaiiias orSetlios,. 50—1998 

8. Assis.or Asclh,. 49 —1948 

Edpulsiou of tJte Shepherds^ .200—1099 


Third Dynasty, J^ative Rings, 251 Years. 

Aiisphraf^niiitlioMa, &c.,. 27—1099 

Joseph appointed Go'ocrnoror Itcgcnf^ . 9—1872 

Jaeob's P'aniily settle in Goshen, . 216—1803 

Death o f Joseph, . — 1792 

Queen Js'itocrisy....—1742 

Kxode of the Israelites, . 251 —1048 


Fourth Dynasty, 340 Years. 

1. Amosis, Tethmosis, or Thumnuisis,... 25—1048 

2. Cliebroii,. 13—10*23 

3. Ameiiophis 1.,. 20—1010 

4. Amesses,.. 21—1589 

5. iMcphres,. 12—1507 

0. Misphni^titlmsis,. 25—1554 

7. Thmosis or Totlimosis,.. 9—1528 

8. Ainoiiophis IF.,. 30—1518 

9. Orus or Ilorus,. 30—1488 

10. Aconchris,. 12—1452 

11. Ralliosis,.... 9—1440 

12. Aceiirlicrcs I.y. 12—1431 

J3. Ac’oiM'hcres 11.,. 20—1418 

11. Annuls or llamuds,. 4—1398 

15. RaiiiesK4*K,. 1—1394 

10. HarmesKes,.*.. FIO—1393 

17. Aniciiopliis III. or J^ccris,. 19—1327 

Death oi Mmriv.340—1308 


The most interesting event that occurred during 
this long interval was the invasion of Egypt by 


* VoL ii. p. 418. Wc have omitted the odd months. 
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the Shepherds, which, according to the chronology 
we have here adopted, took place two thousand one; 
hundred and fifty-nine years before the birth of 
Christ. Manetho, the historian already mentioned, 
inserted in his work a very intelligible notice of the 
misfortune which had befallen his country at that 
early period ; the accuracy of which cannot be call¬ 
ed in question, except in the point where he is sup¬ 
posed to identify the savage invaders from the East 
with the peaceful family of Jacob who were invited 
to settle in the Land of Goshen. The fragment has 
l>een preserved by Josephus in his tract against 
j^pion, and contains the following statement:— 

“ We had formerly a king named Timaus. In 
his reign, God, upon what atwunl I know not, wiis 
offended with us; and unexpectedly men from the 
East, of obscure origin, boldly invaded the kingdom 
and subdued it without a contest. Having mas¬ 
tered the former rulers, they barbarously burnt the 
cities, demolished the temples of the gods, and treat¬ 
ed all the inhabitants most cruelly; massacring the 
men, and reducing the women and children to 
slavery. They next appointed one of their leadtTs 
king, whose name was Salatis. 1I<! resided in 
Memphis, and imposed a tribute on the Upper and 
Lower Egypt, and put garrisons in the most impor¬ 
tant places. But chiefly he secured the eastern 
parts of the country, foreseeing that the Assyrians, 
who were then most powerful, would be tempted to 
invade the kingdom likewise. Finding, therefore, 
in the Saite-norae, a city placed most conveniently 
on the north side of the Bubastic channel, which in 
an ancient theological book is called Avaris, he re¬ 
paired and fortified it very strongly, and garrisoned 
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it with two hundred and forty thousand soldiers* 
Hither he used to come in summer to furnish them 
with corn and pay, and he carefully disciplined 
them for a terror to foreigners. He died after he 
had reigned nineteen years. 

“ The next, called Baion, reigned 44 years; and 
after him Apachnes, 36 years and tliree months ; 
then Apophes, 61 years; and Janias, 50 years and 
one mouth ; and after him Assis, 49 years and two 
months. These six were their first kings, who were 
continually at war with the Egyptians, and wished 
of all things to eradicate them. 

“ At length the natii e Egyptian princes rebelled 
against these tyrants, and after a tedious warfare 
drove them out of the rest of Egypt, and shut them 
up in Avaris, where they had colleett'dall their cat¬ 
tle and plunder, and besieged them with an army 
of 48(>,(KK) men. But, di'spairing of success, the 
Egyptians concluded a treaty with them, and they 
were suflered to depart immolested from Egypt, 
with all their houseliolds, amounting to 240,W)() 
souls, and their cattle. Accordingly they crossed 
the desert; but l»eing afraid to return home on ac¬ 
count of the Assyrian power, which then held Asia 
in subjection, they settled in the country of Judea, 
and there built Jt'rusalem.” 

Josephus imagini'd that this narrative dracribes 
the history of his own ancestors, the Children of 
Israel. But it is much more probable that the people 
who were thus exiielled from Egypt were the fathers 
of the Philistines, who occupied the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean, and occasionally extended 

* Avaris or Aboris, “ lAc Pois" was afterwards called Peluaium. 
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their power as far as the banks of the Euphrates. 
Every one knows that, in the language of Western 
Asia, the term Pali denotes shepherds, and stan or 
nthan means land ; and accordingly the compound 
word Pali-stan literally signifies Shepherd-land, or 
the country of shepherds. It is therefore extremely 
probable that the warlike nation, who so frequently 
disputed with the descendants of Abraham the pos¬ 
session of the Syrian border, were the progeny of 
the royal herdsmen who so long subjected to their 
thrall the rich territory of Lower and Middle 
Egypt. 

The remembrance of the Shepherd expedition is 
not yet extinct even among the tribes of Central 
India. In one of the sacred books of the Hindoos, 
quoted by Captain Wilford, a record is preserved 
of two remarkable migrations from the East in re¬ 
mote times; first of the Yadavas or " Sacred Race,” 
and afterwards of the Pali or Shepherds. These 
last, we are told, were a powerful tribe, who in an- 
cient days governed the whole country from the 
Indus to the mouth of the Ganges, and are called 
Pali-bothri by Pliny, and Pali-putras in the annals 
of Indostan. They were besides an active, enter¬ 
prising, and roving people, who by conquest and 
colonization gradually spread themselves over a 
great part of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Crossing 
from the shores of the Persian Gulf, they took 
possession of Arabia, as well as of the lands on the 
western shore of the Red Sea ; in the latter their 
country was, by the Greeks and Romans, called 
Barbaria . This term was derived from berber, a 
shepherd, according to Bruce, who describes them 
as a distinct race from the natives, with long hair 
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and dark complexions, living in tents, and shifting 
their cattle from place to place for the convenience 
of pasturage. They seem, in fact, to be the eastern 
Ethiopians, as distinguished from the western both 
by Homer and Herodotus.* 

It is well known that the historian just quoted 
describes the inhabitants of the Syrian Palestine 
as having, according to their own account, migrated 
from the Erythraean Sea to the shores of the Me¬ 
diterranean, where they afterwards applied them¬ 
selves to navigation and commeraHj. How exten¬ 
sively they spread both.in Europe and Asia, may 
appear from the cities and other places whicli still 
retain their name. Thus, a Palestine, or Palesthan, 
was found on the banks of the Tigris, most proba¬ 
bly their original settlement; the town of Paliputra 
stood on the Hellespont; the river Strymon in 
Thrace w<as surnamed Palestinus; the Palestini and 
the town PhUistia were situated on the river Po in 
Italy ; and the god of shepherds, among the Latins, 
was denominated Pales.t 

This view is still ferther confirmed by the tradi¬ 
tion of the native Egyptians, communicated to Hero¬ 
dotus, that “ the pyramids were built by one Phili- 
tis a shepherd, who kept his eattle in those parts, and 
whose memory was held in such abhorrence that 
the inhabitants would not even repeat his name nor 
that of his brother who succeeded him.” It is in¬ 
teresting to observe that the vindictive feeling of an 
oppressed people has preserved the original title of 
the Shepherds in the foreign term Philitis ; the cty- 

• A)<iatir Kiimircluw, vol. iii. i). 46. Bnicc’s Travols, voL ii. n. 
21. Iliail, i. y. 42S. Odyss. i. v. 22. Herod, lib. vii. 

■|- Herod. Ill), i. c. 5. liuIeH’ New Analysis, vol. iv. |>. 427- 
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mology of which, as derived from the Sanscrit Pali, 
and hrancliing out into all the epithets applied to 
a celebrated people in Syria, we have already en¬ 
deavoured to explain.* 

The hostile spirit entertained .by the Egyptians 
against their barbarian conquerors continued una¬ 
bated in the age of the patriarch Joseph, when shep¬ 
herds were still held as “ abomination,”—a fact 
which of itself goes far to prove that the celebrated 
inroad of the Pastoral Kings must have taken place 
l)efore this favourite son of Jacob was carried as a 
slave into the house of Potiphar. But it is not sur¬ 
prising that the exode of the Isnudites should have 
been confounded by historians with the expulsion 
of the more ancient invaders. The._IIebrcws were 
employed in tending cattle as well as the oriental 
Pali; and, in other respects, they were not less dis¬ 
liked by the people, to whom their increasing num¬ 
bers had rendered them formidable. The military 
array, too, assumed by the followers of Moses, and 
the pursuit directed by the Egyptian monarch in 
person, throw an air of resemblance over the two 
events. But it is manifest, notwithstaiidnig, that 
the family of Jacob cannot be identified with that 
warlike host which subdued Lower Egypt, over¬ 
turned the throne of Memphis, and placed the sceptre 
in the hands of a powerful dynasty of kings, who 
exercised supreme power during the long period of 
two hundred and sixty years. The departure of 
the Israelites did not take place until the lapse of 
two centuries and a half had agam consolidated the 


• See above, paj^e H9.—New Analysis of Ancient Clironolojf}, 
vul. W. p. 426. Herodotus, book u. c. 138. 
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government of thp Pharaohs, and improved the re. 
sources of the nation. But the true exode .of the 
Chosen People, with all the demonstrations of mira¬ 
culous agency by which it was accomplished, is too 
well known to require from us even the most abbrevi¬ 
ated narrative; we therefore proceed to complete the 
outline of Egyptian history, in a department not 
quite so familiar to the coqimon reader. 

Passing over Moeris, whose peaceful labours will 
be described hereafter, we arrive at the era of his 
renowned son, the accomplished and victorious Se- 
sostris. In the history of this hero fiction has ex- 
hausted all her powers to darken and exaggerate; 
and the little light which remained to guide us to 
the appreciation of facts has been nearly all ob- 
sc-ured by the clouds of chronological CTror, which 
from time to time have been spread over his reign. 
In placing his accession at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century before Christ, we follow Hales, 
being satisfied that his conclusions are worthy of 
greater confidence than‘those of every other writer 
who preceded him in the study of time; and as our 
object in this chapter is to fix dates rather than to 
describe actions, we shall mention the grounds upon 
which we believe that Sesostris asc“ended the tlirone 
of Egypt at the epoch just stated. Such an exposi¬ 
tion will appear more necessary, when it is considered 
that Eusebius imagined this conqueror to be the im¬ 
mediate successor of the Pharaoh who was drowned 
in the Red Sea at the exode of the Israelites, and 
that he began his famous expedition while the de¬ 
scendants of Jacob were still wandering in the desert 
of Arabia. In this untenable opinion the Bishop of 
Ca;sarea has been followed by Usher and Playfiur. 
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Sir John Marsham, on the other hand, identified 
Sesostris with the Shishak of Scripture who invad¬ 
ed Judea,—a notion which received the concurrence 
of-Sir Isaac Newton, and has been adopted by many 
writers of inferior reputation. #That the reign of 
the son of Moeris bclon|s to an intermediate period 
maybe proved from the following considerations:— 

Herodotus relates that Sesostris was succeeded 
by Pheron, and this last by Proteus, in whose time 
Troy was taken; and, according to Manetho, Seso- 
this was succeeded by Rampses, and Kampses by Ha¬ 
rnesses, in whose reign also Troy was taken. There¬ 
fore Sesothis and Sesostris were obviously the same 
person; and it is equally clear that his accession 
could not have been much earlier than 1283, or a 
century before the destruction of Troy, reckoning 
three reigns equivalent to three generations. This 
agrees sufficiently with tlie date which we have 
selected. 

Again, in his fourth book, Herodotus states that 
Targitaus founded the Scythian kingdom about a 
thousand years at most before the invasion of Da¬ 
rius Hystaspes, or, in other words, alwut 1508 be¬ 
fore the Christian era. But we learn from the his¬ 
torian Justin that Timaus, the sixth king in suc¬ 
cession from Targitaus, encountered Sesostris, and 
checked or defeated him at the river Phasis. Reck¬ 
oning these six reigns equivalent to mean genera¬ 
tions, or 200 years, the accession of Sesostris could 
not be earlier than 1308 n. c. 

In the third place, Herodotus mentions that Se¬ 
sostris foimded the kingdom of Colchis near Pon- 
tus, and left a colony there, consisting of such of 
his soldiers as were weary of service; and we are 
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informed by Apollonius Rhodius that the posterity 
of the Egyptian governor subsisted at JEa, the capi¬ 
tal of Colchis, for many generations. This governor 
was the father of jEetes, who was the father of Me¬ 
dea, the mistress of Jason in the Argonautic expe¬ 
dition, which, it is well known, took place about 
1225 B. c.; that is, seventy-four years after Sesos- 
tris returned from his Asiatic campaigns.* 

The confirmation thus afforded to.the Egyptian 
chronology by historical facts, incidentally men¬ 
tioned by Grecian writers, is extremely satisfactory, 
and illustrates the soundness of the principle upon 
which our system is constructed. It is deserving of 
notice at the same time, that the hero whose ex¬ 
ploits fill so large a space in the traditional story of 
ancient Egypt, has been placed, by the researches of 
Champollion, at the beginning of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury lajfore the reign of Augustus Ccesar, and there¬ 
by most distinctly identified with the great Sesos- 
tris, the conqueror of the world. 

Diodorus is our principal authority for the war¬ 
like achievements of this celebrated monarch. His 
first expedition after he came to the throne was 
against the Abyssinians, whom he reduced to the 
condition of tributaries. He then turned his arms 
against the nations who dwelt on either shore of 
the Red Sea, advanced along the Persian Gulf, and 
finally, if we may trust to the accuracy of this his¬ 
torian, marched at the head of his troops into In¬ 
dia, and even crossiMi the Ganges. Directing his 
face towards Upper Asia, he next subdued the As- 


* HohmI. book ii. c. I(K(. DfM)k iv. v. 0,7* •TuEti% Ub. L c. 1. 
Apoi. Rliod. lib. iv. p. 272. Hales, vuL iv. p. 4^ 
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Syrians and Medes; whence, passing to the confines 
of Europe, he rataged the land of the Scythians, 
until he sustained the reverse above mentioned at 
the hands of Timaus, their valiant prince, on the 
banks of the Phasis. Want of provisions, and the 
impenetrable nature of the country which defended 
the approaches to ancient Thrace, compelled him to 
relinquish his European campaign. He accordingly 
returned to Egypt in 1299 b. c., being the ninth 
year of his military enterprise. 

Making due allowance for the exaggeration which 
never fails to mark the absence of authentic records, 
we are disjwsed to maintain that the history of 
Hesostris cannot be wholly reduced to fiction, nor 
ascjibed entirely to the mythological wanderings 
(?ithcr of Bacchus or Osiris. We are assured, on 
the personal evidence of Herodotus and Strabo, 
that the pillars erected by the Egyptian leader still 
remained in their days, and even that they were 
actually inspected by them in Syria, Palestine, 
Arabia, and Ethiopia. The inscription which these 
proud monuments every where bore was to the fol¬ 
lowing effect:— 

S^NsoKtris, King of Kings aini Lonl of Lonis^ suIxiuiMl tiiU 
country by liis arms.” 

Another circumstance corroborative of the general 
accuracy of the old annalists has been already men- 
tioned,—the establishment of an Egyptian colony in 
the province of Colchis. The descendants of this 
military association, presenting the dark complexion 
and woolly hair of Africa, were long distinguishable 
from the natives of the district among whom they 
dwelt. Nay, it is possible, we believe, at the pre- 
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iient day, to find among the Circiusians certain fa- 
, milies whose blood might be traced to the soldiers of 
Sesostris, and whose features still verify the tradi¬ 
tional affinity which connects them with the ancient 
inhabitants of the province watered by the Nile. 

It is usual, in all countries, to find the fame of a 
popular monarch increased not only by having as¬ 
cribed to him all the heroic deeds which have been 
transmitted by the chroniclers of the olden time, but 
also by being regarded in the eyes of the multitude as 
tlie founder of all the magnificent palai^es and gorge¬ 
ous temples, of which the remains continue to tes¬ 
tify that their nation was once wealthy and power¬ 
ful. On this account it is not improbable that Se¬ 
sostris, under the several names or titles of Osyman- 
dias. Harnesses, Sethosis, and Sethon, has had attri¬ 
buted to him the merit of erecting several splendid 
edifices which are due to sovereigns of a less impos¬ 
ing celebrity. At all events, it is not doubted by 
any one that both Memphis and Thebes owed some 
of their finest structures to the conqueror of Asia ; 
and it is even recorded by his panegyrists, that the 
riches and the immense number of prisoners which 
crowned his successes in the East, enabled him to 
decorate all the towns of Egypt without exacting 
from his native subjects any portion of their labour 
or revenue. Memphis, the new capital, was en¬ 
larged and ornamented with the most profuse ex¬ 
penditure. The statues, the temples, and the obe¬ 
lisks, which adorned it, are described by historians 
in their most pompous language; but the infelicity 
of its situation, which exposed it to the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, has so completely obliterated all 
traces of its existence as to have created a question 
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among antiquaries as«to the precise spot on which 
it sto^. Thebes, on the contrary, which enjoyed a 
more secure p(^oni and was perhaps built of 
more lasting materials, displays at the present day 
the magnificence of her princes, combined with 
the learning and taste n^ich distinguished her in- 
habitants. 

The Palace, or Sepulchral Temple (for the ruins 
of the two have been coirfounded), appears to have 
been an edifice of exquirite wo];kmanship as well as 
of vast extent. In front tltere was a court of im¬ 
mense sizei adjoining which arose a fine portico 
four hundred feet long, the hf which was sup¬ 
ported by figures fifteen cuMik in height. This 
led into another court similar to the first, but still 
more superb, and adorned with statues of great 
magnitude, which are said to have represented the 
king and certain members of his &mily. Amidst 
a numerous succession of halls 'and galleries, the 
chisel had sculptured with wonderful art the tri¬ 
umphs of the sovereign, the sacrifices which he had 
offered, the administration of justice in his courts 
of law, and such other hinctions as were appropri¬ 
ated to the head of a great nation. But-the tomb, 
properly so call^, is especially remarkable for the 
astronomical emblems which it exhibits. It is en¬ 
compassed with a golden circle three hundred and 
sixty-five cubits in circumference, to represent the 
number of days comprehended in the year. Tlie 
rising and setting of the stars are likewise depicted 
with considerable accuracy, and show that great at¬ 
tention was already paid to the motions and periods 
of the heavenly bodies. Thus it is rendered mani¬ 
fest that, whatever doubt may exist as to the iden- 
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tity of Sesostris and Osymandias, or in regard to 
the period at which one or other ascended the throne, 
the light of civilisation and the improvement of the 
arts had made great progress in Upper Egypt more 
than thirteen centuries before the Christian era. 
The statue of the monarch himself, represented in a 
sitting posture, was considered by the ancients as 
the largest in the country. The foot alone was 
seven cubits in length; and the following epitaph 
appropriated this gigantic work of art to the re¬ 
nowned commander whose name it was meant to 
perpetuate:— 

“I am OKjroainlias Kimr of Eiii^; if anv ono desire 1o know 
wluit a prince 1 aiH) antTwhere 1 let liini excel exploits.” 

The successors of this great prince, for several 
generations, did not perform any remarkable action, 
nor .allow their ambitious views to extend lieyond 
the limits of their native kingdom. Perhaps it might 
lie said that the power of Egypt was not more than 
suflicient to defend her own borders against the 
erratic hordes who constantly threatened her on the 
east, and the more regular armaments of Abyssinia, 
which occasionally made an inroad from the south. 
About 770 B. c. Sabaeo the Ethiopian descended 
the Nile, and drove Anysis from the tlirone. Sixty 
years later, Sennacherib, king of Assyria, meditated 
the conquest of the same country, and had actually 
entered its territories, when his immense host was 
destroyed by a Divine visitation. 

Disgusted with the weakness or misfortune of 
their sovereigns, the Egyptians made the experi¬ 
ment of an oligarchy of twelve governors, who di¬ 
rected the administration about fifteen years. But, 
6 
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in 619 B. c.. Pharaoh Necho was elevated to an undi¬ 
vided throne. His reign is remarkable for the suc¬ 
cess he obtained against Jerusalem, which he took, 
and against the good prince Josiah, whom he slew. 
He made several attempts to connwtt, for the pur¬ 
poses of commerce, tlie Nile with the Red Sea; and 
afterwards accoihpli.shed what must have l)een then 
esteemed the still more arduous enterprise of cir¬ 
cumnavigating Africa, from the Strait of Bab el 
mandeb to the iMediterranoan. 

About this period the Assyrian monarchy, which 
had acquired an ascendant over all the neighl>our- 
ing nations from the Euphrates to the shores of the 
Great Sea, became formidable also to Egypt. Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar on more than one occiision made the 
weight of his power to be; felt on the banks of the 
Nile; but the conquest of the whole of that country 
was reserved for the great Cyrus, who marshalled 
under his standard nearly all the states of Western 
Asia. It appears, however, that the liberal jwlicy 
of this famed warrior restored to the Egyptians, as 
well as to the Jews, a certain degree of national inde¬ 
pendence,—a boon which the former were thought to 
have abused so much that one of the first mi.'asures 
adopted by his, successor had tor its object their en¬ 
tire and permanent subjugation. 

The effects produced upon Egypt by the victories 
of Cambyses are too important to be omitted. It 
should seem that the way was paved for him by the 
treachery of two great officers, who sought revenge 
for a personal insult by throwing open the kingdom 
to a foreign enemy. When, however, the Persian 
monarch appeared before Pelusium, he found that 
preparations had been made for a vigorous resistance: 

E 
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but, availing himself of the miserable superstition of 
the garrison, he placed their sacred animals in front 
of his army, and advanced to the attack. The city 
surrendered without opposition. A general engage¬ 
ment, which ensued immediately afterwards, ter¬ 
minated in the total dis(X)mfiture of Psammenitus 
and the reduction of Memphis. The conqueror 
disgraced his triumph by the most wanton cruelties, 
and particularly by putting to death the son of the 
king, together with two thousand individuals of 
high rank. He also gave vent to his rage against 
the priests and religion of the country, on suspicion 
that they were employed to undermine his autho¬ 
rity. Kegardle.ss of public opinion, he gave orders 
to slay the bull Apis, the obje<!t of so much ve¬ 
neration among all classes; and, because the ma¬ 
gistrates and guardians of the temple interposiid to 
prevent this horrible sacrilege, he slew the one and 
scourged tlu^ other. A similar fe(!lingdictatt!d the mad 
attempt to seize tlu“ con.secrated fane of Jupiter Am¬ 
mon, situated in th<‘ (Jreater Oasis. The loss of 
half his army, the disaffection of tlic remainder, and 
the universal hatred of his new subjects, compelled 
him to return to Persia, where .lie soon afterwards 
became the victim of accident or of conspiracy. 

The government of Persia, interrupted only by a 
series of unsuccessful revolts, was maintained du¬ 
ring more than two hundred years; at the end of 
which Alexander the Great, who soon afterwards 
wrestl'd from the hands of Darius the sceptre of the 
empire itself, took possession of the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs, now one of its remotest provinces. 

Before we proceed to the history of the Grecian 
rulers, we shall present a tabular view of the several 
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dynasties from the death of Mceris to the accession 
of the first Ptolemy. 

Fifth Dynasty, 342 Yeaus. 


v; n. r. 

1. Setlios, Sesostris, or Osynuindias,.—1308 

2. Kaitifises or Phcroii,. 01—1275 

3. Cetos, IVottMis, or Uamesscs,.. 50—1214 

4. Amono|iliis IV.,. 40—lU^ 

5. Uainpsiiiilos,. 42—1124 

Chi‘o|)K or Clieinmis,. 50—1082 

7- (Vpliroiios, Cepliws, or S(‘suh,. 50—1032 

8. Myc-iTinus or Cliuriiius,.. 10— 070 

His death,.342— 000 


Sixth Dynasty, 203 Years. 


A chiisni,.151—000 

1. Hocchoris or Asyrhis,. 44—815 

2. Anysis,. 2—771 

3. SalKU'on or S<», \ . 50—700 

Anysis j^rain, j. 0—710 

4. SelHicoii or Sethos,. 40—713 

Semuicherih invades l%y{)t,.... 711 

End of the [lerhid,...2!i3T—073 


Seventh Dynasty, 148 Years. 

1. Twelve contem|x)rury Kin^s,. 

2. Fsaiiiiiietinis 1.,. 

3. Nckws or Fharauli Necho,. 

4. I’smiimis,. 

5. Aprics or Pharaoh llophru,. 

0. Ainasis,. 

(’yriis conquers K^ypl,. 

7 * Psammeiiilus. l;irslilevoltof Egy|)t(0mo,), 


15—073 
30-058 
10_0J0 
0—003 
28 -507 
44-500 
_5;15 
—526 


148 


Eighth Dynasty, I'ersian Kings, 112 Years. 


1. (^uiihvses rtshici's K^ypt, ) 

First IVrsisin Admiiiistmlion. j. 

2. Darius llystHSjHis. Second Uevoli of K^ypt, 

3. Xerxes redtwvs K^ypl, ) 

Second Persian Afiininistmtion, )'. 

4. Artaxerxes Lon^iiiianus. Third Uevolt,. 

Kediices Ej^ypt, 

Third Persian Administration,).. 

licFodutus visits Kj^ypl,. 


38-525 

3— 487 
24—484 

4— 400 
43—450 

—448 


6. Darius Notims. Fourtli lie volt,.112—413 
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Ninth Dynastv, Egyptian Kings, 81 Yeabs. 


B. r. 


1. Amyrtsns,... 

2. I’aiisiris, . 

3. Psammcticus II«,. 

4 . Nephennis,. 

ft. Acoris,.... 

Nectaiielmv. 

7* Tauhus or Tacos^.. 

. 8_413 

. « 407 

. 6 401 

. H 305 

.14-:«W 

.12 375 

. 2 3(» 

H 

Ochus rufUices 1 

jhourth Porbiati Anministratiun, j. 

.18-:« 

Alexandor conquers Kifvpt^. 

.81 332 


Upon the division of tlio Persian empire, Egypt 
fell to Ptolemy Lagus, one of Alexander’s generals, 
who, when he ascended the throne, assumed the 
cognomen of Soter. Our limits will not permit us 
to deserihe at length the charaeter of this prince, 
nor to set forth the numerous obligations which li¬ 
terature and philosophy continue to hear to his me¬ 
mory. The establisliment of the ijelebrated Alex¬ 
andrian Library, and the patronage which he con¬ 
ferred upon men of hitters, an; too well known to 
require illustration ; and perhaps the royal munifi¬ 
cence which he disjilayed in providing so splendid 
an asylum for learning was more than e(]ualled by 
the discrimination which he manifested in the cIiomt- 
of individuals to preside over its interests and to 
promote its progress. Whilst inviting to his court 
and placing in his schools those characters who were 
the most distinguished of the age for their scientific 
acquirements, Ptolemy showed himself the greatest 
philosophej- that adorned Alexandria. To the know¬ 
ledge of books he joined the more valuable knowledge 
of men and of business; and was thereby qualified 
to direct the pursuits of science to practicable objects, 
as well as to withdraw the speculations of the learned 
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from the insane metaphysics in which they were 
wont to indulge, in order to engage them in the 
more profitable studies of criticism, history, geo¬ 
metry, and medicine. The countenance shown to 
Demetrius I’lialereus, and tlie employment to which 
he turned his accomplished mind, reflect greater ho¬ 
nour ujion the memory of Soter than all the magni¬ 
ficence of the Serapeion, or even the patriotic object 
contemplated in the structun; of the Pharos. 

Ilis son Philadelphus succetsded to an inheritance! 
of great honour, but of much anxiety; for, being 
raised to the throne in place of his eldest brother 
Keraunus, he was long exposed to the fear of do¬ 
mestic treason and of foreign war. But a reign of 
thirty-eight years enabled him to consolidate his 
power, and even to purchase the gratitude of his 
subjects, by executing many public works of great 
utility. He conveyed the waters of the Nile into 
the deserts of Libya, completed the lighthouse at 
the harbour of Alexandria, and laboured to improve 
the navigable canals which connected his capital 
with the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. The 
only stain upon his administration arose from the 
pitiful revenge inflicted on the librarian Demetrius, 
for having advised the former king to allow the suc- 
(%ssion to proceed in the natural course, and to settle 
the crown on his first-born son. 

The third Ptolemy found it necessary to begin his 
reign with a Syrian war, which, in his own time, 
produced no memorable results, though, it would 
appear, it opened up to his successor a path to renown 
as a conqueror in the East. The latter is said not 
only to have chastised the insolence of Seleucus, and 
extended his conquests beyond the Euphrates, but 
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even to have carried his arms to the wnfines of Bac- 
tria. Among the spoils which Euergetes,—the title 
bestowed upon him by his people,—acquired in the 
course of his victories, was a prodigious number of 
statues, images of gold and sliver, and other instru¬ 
ments of worship, which Oambyses had carriedaway 
from the palaces and temi)les of Egypt. 

It was in tlu^ year 221 IndorC' our era that Ptole¬ 
my Philopatcr mounted the throne of his father in 
the due course of successidn. In his reign the Sy¬ 
rians recovered the provinces which the more for¬ 
tunate amis of his predecessor had added to the 
Egyptian tc'rritory; the Jews were inhumanly per¬ 
secuted ; and the general aiiairs of the kingdom fell 
into confusion and disorder. A slavi; to his pas¬ 
sions, and addicted to cruelty, he sunk under a 
ruined constitution at the early age of thirty-seven. 

The minority which followed was of considerable 
importance, inasmuch as it proved the occasion of 
introducing formally into Egypt the powerful in¬ 
fluence of the Boinan government. . As Ptolemy 
Epiphanes was only five years old at the death of 
ids father, the kings of Syria and Macedon deter¬ 
mined to dismember and divide; 'his dominions; on 
which account the guardians of the prince applied 
to the Western Republic to interpose her authority 
in the cause of justice, and to prevent the undue 
aggrandizement of two ambitious monarchs. 

This request was readily granted ; and that the 
interests of the Egyptian court might not suffer from 
delay, Marcus jEmilius Lepidus set sail for Alex¬ 
andria to assume the direction of affairs. Mean¬ 
while ambassadors were despatched to Antiochus 
and Philip, charged with the determination of the 
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senate, and instructed to make known the line of 
policy whhdi the Roman government had resolved 
to pursue. But the peace aJid happiness which 
were thus secured to the people ceased almost as 
soon as this fecible ruler took the sce|)tre into his 
own hand. He became (rorrupt, and they became 
disaffected. Various conspiratries were formed and 
defeated; but at length the attempt of an assassin 
succeeded, and Epiphaiies was cut off in the twenty- 
ninth year of his age. 

The government was seized by the queen, a Sy¬ 
rian princess named Cleopatra, in behalf of her son, 
who was only six years old. Her partiality for her 
native court, and the influence of her brother An- 
tioehus, thniateiied the peace of Egypt and (!ven its 
independence, when the Romans again interposed 
to defeat the ambitious designs of Syria. But the 
young Ptolemy, distinguished by the title of Phi- 
lometer, was so completely in the power of his uncle 
that the inhabitants of Alexandria raised to the 
throne a younger prince, ujxm whom they conferred 
the surname of Euergete.s, though, at a later period, 
he was better known by the epithet Physcon, a term 
expressive; of unwieldy corpulence. The brothers 
at length divided the kingdom, and exercised a se¬ 
parate and independent sovereignty; Gyrene and 
Libya being ce<l(;d to the younger, while the other 
retained that original fiortion of Egypt which was 
considered as more strictly hereditary. 

Philometer, at his death, left an infant son, who 
has been denominated Ptolemy the Seventh, but 
who never attained to the possession of power. To 
secure the tranquillity of the nation, a union be- 
tween the widow of the late king and Euergetes the 
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Second was recommended by the Romans, and im¬ 
mediately adopted; the right of succession, on the 
demise of his uncle, being reserved to the yoimg 
prince. But the jealousy of the cruel monarch soon 
put an end to his life, with the view, it might be 
presumed, of clearing the way for the accession of 
one of his own sons. He next repudiated his queen, 
whom he sulwequently drove into Syria, and there¬ 
by involved his country in the hazard of a war with 
Demetrius, the rival and enemy of Egj’pt. Science 
and learning, intimidated by the horrors which op¬ 
pressed the kingdom, were observed to take flight 
from their ancient seat, and to seek an asylum in 
other lands. The seminaries of Alexandria were 
deserted by the most distinguished professors, who, 
together with tlu^ principal inhabitants of the Mari¬ 
time District, found themselves menaced with im¬ 
prisonment or death. Nor was it until after the 
lapse of twenty-nine years that Physcon, detested 
for his crimes and f(»red for his sanguinary di.sposi- 
tion, linisluxl his earthly career, leaving his crown 
to be disputed by three sons, Appiou, Lathyrus, and 
Alexander. This reign will appear interesting in 
the eye of the philosophical historian, from the fact, 
which the Egyptians could up longer conceal from 
themselves, that the influence of Rome was daily 
gaining ground in their councils, and already secur¬ 
ing the foundations of that dominion which she after¬ 
wards formally usurped. 

Through the influence of Cleopatra, who had re¬ 
turned from her Syrian exile, Alexander was pre¬ 
ferred to the throne. But as the claims of Lathyrus 
were acknowledged by a majority of the people, he 
was encouraged to assert his right by force of arms; 
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and Iiaving succeeded in driving his younger brother 
into a foreign country, lie inflicted a severe punish¬ 
ment upon the insurgents of Upper Egypt, who had, 
during the political dissensions of the new capital, 
endeavoured to establish their independence. The 
inhabitants of the Thebaid had long felt themselves 
overlooked. The rising glory of Memphis had first 
obscured the splendour of the ancient metropolis; 
while, more recently, the importance of Alexandria, 
both as a place of learning and of commerce, had 
attracted, to a still greater extent, the wealth and 
population of the kingdom. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the citizens of Thebes should have 
entertained the desire of recovering some share of 
the distinction of which they had been gradually 
deprived, and, at the same time, of securing to the 
Egyptians a seat of government at a greater distance 
from the arms and intrigues of their warlike neigh¬ 
bours. In sujipressing this spirit of disaffection, La- 
thyrus is atsiused of an excessive severity, in which 
he emulated the destructive policy of Cainbyses, 
and reduced the remains of the venerable city to a 
heap of ruins. 

His death, in the year eighty-one before Christ, 
relieved the apprehensions of the people, and opened 
a path for the accession of Cleopatra, his only child, 
whose; gentle sex and manners gave the promise of a 
happy reign. This cheering anticipation might have 
b(;eii realized, had there not existed another claimant 
for the same honour in the person of Alexander, the 
son of her fether’s brother. Cleopatra was, without 
doubt, the legitimate sovereign, and was acknow- 
Ic'dged as such by nearly all her subjects; but the 
councils which now directed the affairs of Egypt 
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emanated from the shores of the TjIht. The Ro- 
mam, who, at first, acted only as umpires, had al¬ 
ready begun to enlarge their views, and to claim a 
right to interpose with their advice, and evim with 
their arms. Sylla at this period diseharg<‘d the ofliee 
of Dictator, and, in virtue of his high prerogative as 
master of the commonwealth, prescribed an arrange¬ 
ment to the competitors for the Egyptian crown. 
Cleopatra l)eeame the wife of her cousin Ptolemy, 
Alexander the Second, and thereby, it was hoped, 
had finally united the rival interests of the two 
branches of the royal family. But this measure 
produced not the auspicious results which were «!X- 
pected to arise from it. The ambitious youth, im¬ 
patient of an equal, murdered his young wife, and 
.seized the undivided sovereignty, which he appears 
to have occupied several years. At length he was 
i-ompclled to flee from the indignation of his subjects 
to tlu! coast of Tyre; where, just l)efore his death, 
he made a will, by which he iR-queathcd Egypt to 
the Roman senate and people. 

The next who assunusl and disgraced the title of 
Ptolemy, was a son of Lathyrus, who, from tlu; ex¬ 
cellence of his performances on the flute, was sur- 
named Aulet(!S. This weak prince proved a tool of 
the Romaius, and evidently lent himself to accom¬ 
plish their favourib; design of reducing Egypt to the 
condition of a province dejundent on the republic. 
The leading men at court, who had no difficulty in 
penetrating his intcntioius, exp<'iled him from the 
throne, and placed the strptre in the hand of his 
daughter Berenice. To defend themselves still far¬ 
ther against the intrigues of Rome, they proposed to 
marry their young sovereign to the King of Syria,— 
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hoping that the eomhined forces of the two king¬ 
doms would i)rove more than a match for the legions 
usually stationed la'yond the Hellespont. But the 
premature death of Antioehus defeated this wise 
project. Aulctes was restored through the interest 
of tins celebrated Pompey, and conducted into his 
capital by hlark Antony, a commander hardly less 
renowned. After a series of oppressions and cruel¬ 
ties, among which may be mentioned the murder 
of Berenice, he terminated a shameful reign by an 
early death,—intrusting his surviving children to 
the care and tuition of the Boman government. 

Among the infants thus left to the protcTtion of 
the senate, were the famous Cleopatra and her bro¬ 
ther Ptolemy Dionysius. As soon as these princes 
«^amo of age, they were raised to the throne, and 
associated in the government. But their friendship 
and union were of short eontinuan<-e; and each hav¬ 
ing the support of a n umerous jiarty, their dissensions 
almost necessarily terminated in a eivil war. Cleo¬ 
patra was compelled to seek refuge in Syria; soon 
after which event, Julius Ca'sar, who, by bis vic¬ 
tory at Pharsalia, had already made himself master 
of the commonw('alth, appeared in Egypt to com¬ 
plete his conquest, and to quell tlu? intestine com¬ 
motions by which the whoh; of that kingdom was 
distra<!ted. She lost no time in repairing to Alex¬ 
andria, where she was secretly introductsl into the 
presence of the Boinan general. This able soldier 
and iwlitician immediately restored to her the share 
of power which sin? bad formerly possessed,—issuing 
a decree, in the name of tin; senate, that Ptolemy 
Dionysius and his sister Cleopatra should la* ac¬ 
knowledged as joint sovereigns of Egypt. The par- 
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tisaiis of the young king, being dissatisfied with this 
arrangement, had recourse to a military stratagem, 
by which Ca;sar and his attendants were nearly de¬ 
stroyed. A war fenstted soon afterwards, which end¬ 
ed in the death of Ptolemy and the complete esta¬ 
blishment of the Komatis, not less as conquerors 
than as guardians of the children of Auletes. 

But it was not consistent with Egyptian decorum 
that Cleopatra should reign without a colleague; 
and, therefore, to satisfy the prejudices of the people, 
her youngest brother, not more than ehjven years of 
age, was placed beside her on the throne. Such a 
nomination could not Ik* regarded in any other light 
than as a show of limiting the power of the queen ; 
and even this apparent check on her authority was 
soon removed by the murder of the child, who fell 
a victim to the furious passions which at that period 
dishonoured the des<-(!ndants of the great P.tolemy. 

But the term of their dyiiiisty was now fast ap¬ 
proaching. The a.ssassiiiatiou of Julius Ca-sar and 
the sul>sequent defeat of Mark Antony, raised tlu; 
fortunes of Octavianus above the reach of the most 
powerful of his rivals, and at length invested him 
with the imperial purple, as the aitknowledged head 
of the Roman world. tUeopatra made her escape 
from his revenge in a voluntary death; for, suspecting 
that he intended to wound Iut feelings by condemn¬ 
ing her to a place in tin? train of captives who were 
to adorn his triumph at Ronu*, she found means to 
put an end to her life by the bite of a poisonous reptile. 
With her ended the line of Grecian sovereigns, which 
had continued two hundred and uiindy-six years. 

As a province of the Roman empire, the history 
of Egypt can hardly be separated from that of the 
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mighty people by whose deputies it was now to In* 
goveriKHl. It w'as, indeed, occasionally disturbed 
by insurrections, and sometimes even by foreign 
war; but it was, notwithstanding, retained with a 
firm grasp lioth against domestic and external foes, 
until the decline of power compelled the successors 
of Augustus to withdraw their legions from the ex¬ 
tremities of the empire, to defend the provinces on the 
Tiber and the Danulic. Adrian, in the beginning of 
the second century, spent two years in Egypt, during 
which lie laboured to revive among the natives the 
lov<! of letters and the lieauties of architecture. Se- 
verus, too, at a somewhat later period, made a simi¬ 
lar visit, when, like his pridiTcssor, he existed him¬ 
self to relieve th(? burdens and improve the condition 
of the great bcMly of the people. In particular, he 
countenanc(!d every attempt that was made to re¬ 
pair the ancient monuments, as also to replenish the 
museums and libraries at Alexandria with books, 
instruments, and works of art; and, above all, to 
withdraw the minds of the more contemplative from 
the dangerous pursuits of magic and the contempt¬ 
ible deceptions of astrology. The reigns of Claudius 
and of Aurelian .tvere slightly agitated by the pre- 
tfinsions of Zenobia, qmsui of Palmyra, who, as a 
d(!scendant of the Ptolemies, announced herself the 
sovereign of Egypt. Her army advanced to th(‘ 
frontiers, and even gained some advantages over the 
Romans; but her troops being at length steadily 
opposed by the legions of Syria, she sustained a to¬ 
tal defeat, and was carried captive to Rome. 

When, at a later period, the Emperor Probus vi¬ 
sited Egypt, he executed many considerable works 
for the splendour and benefit of the country. The 
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navigation of the Nile, so important to Rome itself, 
was improved; and temples, bridges, porticos, and 
palaces, were constructed by the hands of his sol¬ 
diers, who acted by turns sis architects, as cngimws, 
and as husbandmen. On the division of the empire 
by Diocletian, Egypt was rs^duced to a very dis¬ 
tracted static. Achillflhs at Ah'xandrisi, and the 
Blemmyes, a savage rsu* of Ethiopisins, defied the 
Roman arms. The emperor, resolved to punish the 
insurgents, opened the campaign with the siege of 
Alexandria. He cut off the aqueducts which sup¬ 
plied every quarter of that imnnmsc city with wsu 
ter, and pu-shed his attacks with .so much caution 
and vigour that, at the end of eight months, the be¬ 
sieged submitted to the idememy of the conqueror. 
The fate of Busiris and (kiptos was even more me¬ 
lancholy than that of Alexandria. Those proud ci¬ 
ties,—the former distinguished by its antiquity, the 
latter enriched by the passage of the Indian trade, 
—were utterly destroyed by the arms of the enraged 
Diocletian.* 

The introduction of Christianity was marked by 
repeated outrages among the people, and even by 
such commotions as thrcati'iied to shake the stabi¬ 
lity of the government. The adherents of the old 
superstition resisted, on some occlusions, the destruc¬ 
tion of their temples and the contemptuous exposure 
of their idols; while, in more than one instance, the 
Christian ministers, with a larger share of zeal than 
of discretion, insulted their opinions, and even set 
at defiance the authority of the civil magistrate 
when interposed to presei^'e the public peace. But, 
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after the ecnver-sion of Constantine, the power of the 
ehureh was effectually exerted to co-operate with 
the provincial rulers in supporting the rights of the 
Emj)ire, and in repelling the inroads of the barba¬ 
rians from the east and south. Nor was it till a 
new religion arose* in Arabia, and gave birth to a 
dynasty of warlike sovereigns, that Egypt, wrested 
from its Euro|H.‘an conquerors, was forced to receive 
more arbitrary nnusU'rs, and submit to a severer yoke. 
This era, however, constitutes the point in our his¬ 
torical retrospect at which wo announced our inten¬ 
tion to interrupt tin? narrative, until we shall have 
laid befon; the reader an acwmnt of the arts, the li¬ 
terature, and commerce of the ancient Egyptians. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

Mechanical Ijubours of the Ancient Egyptians. 

Tlie Ma^piitude of EgypUao Edifices—Their siippuserl Object con¬ 
nected with the Doctrine of the Metempsychosis—I’ropasal made 
to Alexander the Great—:Lahe Mceris; Its Extent—The Nar¬ 
rative of Ileixsiotiis; Supported hy DicKlortis and Fomponius 
Mela—Opinion that the Nile oriirinally flowed thruii{;h the Val¬ 
ley of tlie Dry River—Facts stated hy Denon ; And by Belzoni 
—l.ake Morris not a Work of Art—The River of Joseph and Ca¬ 
nals (‘onncctinp^ it with fhe Nile—Pyramids; Account hy He- 
nslotus; Researches of Daxisoii; ol* Cavij^lia; of Rel/.(»ni; Di¬ 
mensions of Pyramids—Sphinx ; Exertions of Cavijxlia—Mono- 
lithii’ Temple—Tombs—Reflections—Canal of Itniiastis—Its 
I.en;-th fnmi Nile to RihI Sea—C<»mpreheiids fimr Sections— 
Description of it hy the Ancients—Its Dimensions—Reasons why 
it was imrtially alxindoned- - Re-established hy the Caliph Omar 
—Surveyed by the French—Estimated Expense of Re-o]aMiin^ it. 

The history of Egypt presents notliing more won¬ 
derful than the magnitude and durability of the 
public wwks which were accomplished by her an¬ 
cient inhabitants. Prodigal of labour and expense, 
her architects appear to have planned their struc¬ 
tures for the admiration of the most distant pos¬ 
terity, and with the view of rendering the fame of 
their mechanical jK)wers coeval with the existence of 
the glolie itself. It has been suspected, indeed, that 
the omnipot<;nt spirit of religion mingled with the 
aspirations of a more earthly ambition in suggest¬ 
ing the intricacies of the Labyrinth, and in realizing 
the vast conception of the Pyramids. The preserva- 
fi 
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tion of the body in an entire and'uncorrupted state 
during three thousand years, is ua^rstood to have 
i)een connected with the mytholo^cal tenet that 
the spirit by wliich it was originally occupied would 
return to animate its members,' and to render them 
once more the instruments of a moral probation amid 
the ordinary pursuits of thehiunan race. The mor¬ 
tal remains, even of the greatest prince, (»uld hard¬ 
ly have been regarded as deserving of the minute 
care and the sumptuous apparatus which were em¬ 
ployed to save them from dissolution, liad not the 
national faith pointed to a renewal of existence after 
the lapse of ages, when the bodily organs would again 
bticome necessary to the exercise of those faculties 
from which tin? dignity and enjoyment of man are 
derived. Then; can be no doubt, therefore, that 
Egypt was indebted to the religious s])eculations of 
li<;r ancient sag(;s for those sublime works of archi¬ 
tecture which still distinguish her above all the other 
nations of the primitive world. 

It must at the same time be a(;knowIedged that, 
in countries comp.aratively rude, vastness of size 
takes precedence of all other qualities in architectu¬ 
ral arrangement. As a j)roof of this, it will not 
Ih‘ denied that even the Pyramids sink into insig¬ 
nificance when <'ompar<‘d with an undertaking pro¬ 
posed by Stesicrates to Alexander the Great. Plu¬ 
tarch relates, that this projector offered to convert 
Mount Athos into a statue of the victorious mo¬ 
narch. The left arm was to be the base of a city 
containing ten thousand inhabitants; while the 
right was to hold an urn, from which a river was 
to empty itself into the sea. But our object in this 
< haptcr is not to describe the fanciful dreams of a 

P 
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panegyrist, but to give an account of works which 
were actually effected, and of which the remains 
continue at the present day to verify at once the 
existence and the grandeur. 

We shall begin with Lake ]\I(Bris, which, al¬ 
though upon the whole it owes more to nature 
than to art, is nevertheless well worthy of notice, 
both for its great extent and for its patriotic, object. 
Herodotus, our best authority for its original ap¬ 
pearance, informs us that the circumference of this 
vast sheet of water was three thousand six hundred 
stadia, or four hundred and fifty miles,—that it 
stretched from north to south,—and that its greatest 
depth was about threi? hundred feet. He adds, that 
it was entirely the product of human industry ; as 
a proof of which he states, that in its centre were 
seen two pyramids, each of which was two hundred 
cubits above and as njaiiy beneath the water, and 
that u[H)ii the summit of both was a colossal statue 
placed in a sitting attitude. The precise height of 
these pyramids therefore, he concludes, is four hun¬ 
dred cubits, or six liuiidred Egyptian feet. 

The waters of th(i lake, he continues, are not 
suppli(!d by .springs: on the contrary, the ground 
which it occupies is of itself remarkably dry; but 
it communicates by an artificial channel with the 
Nile,—receiving, during six months, the excess of the 
inimdation, and during the other half of the year 
emptying itself back into the river. Every day, 
during the latter period, the fishery yields to the 
royal treasury a talent of silver,—whereas, as soon 
as the ebb has ceased, the produce falls to a mere 
trifle. “ The ijihabitants affirm of this lake, that 
it has a subterraneous passage westward into the 
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Libyan Desert, in the line of the mountain which 
rises above Memphis. I was anxious to know what 
became of the earth which was dug out of the lake, 
and made inquiry at those who dwelt on its shores.” 
The answer given to this very natural question 
seems to have imiwsed on the credulity of the his. 
torian. They assured him that the soil was carried 
to the river, and washed doivn by the current into 
the sea,—an explanation with which he appears to 
have been perfectly satisfied. 

In reference to this narrative, which exhibits the 
usual characteristics of truth and simplicity, we may 
remark that it is substantially confirmed by the 
statements of Diodorus Siculus and of Pomponius 
Mela. According to the former of these writers, 
the circumference of the lake was exactly that which 
has been already quoted from the more ancient his¬ 
torian; while the latter magnifies it to the extent 
of five hundred miles. They all agree in represent¬ 
ing that its object must have b(>en to save the coun¬ 
try from the effects of an excessive inundation, and 
at the same time to reserve a supply of moisture for 
the arid lands in the vicinity, or for th(‘ wants of a 
dry season in the Delta. It may, however, be 
thought probable that it w'as rather to prevent an 
evil than to secure a lienefaction; for we find that 
the water has not only a disagreeable taste, but is 
almost as salt as the sea,—a quality which it is sup. 
posed to contract from the nitre ivith which the 
surrounding land is every where impregnated. 

Last eentury, according to Dr Pococke, Lake Mce-. 
ris was about fifty miles long and ten broad. The 
older French writers estimated its circumference at 
a hundred and fifty leagues,—a result materially 
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different from that of tlie En;;lisli traveller. Mr 
Browne, who was more lately in Egypt, thought that 
the length did not exceed thirty or forty inih's, and 
that the greatest breadth was not more than six. It 
is hence manifest that the limits of this inland sea 
have Ix'en much contracted; and, moreover, that 
the proces.s of diminution is still going on at a rate 
which is distinctly perc(‘ptible. In ancient times, 
there can be no <loubt, the water covered a large 
portion of the vall(?y of Fayoum, and i)robably, 
when the inundation exe('cded certain limits, found 
an outlet from the eastern extremity along the val¬ 
ley of the Bahr Itela Jilaieh. It is equally manifest 
that tin? level of the Nile itself must, in tliose day.s, 
have been higher than it is at ])resenl, and that the 
branch which is now called Joseph’s Biver must 
have eonvey('d no small share of its ll(Ktd along the 
l'iK)tof the Libyan hills. At the remote epoch, when 
the Delta was a bay of the Mediterranean, the main 
current of the deseemling flood would naturally seek 
an issue in the direction of those very hollows which 
continue to display the most convincing evidence 
that tiny were long washed as the channel of a 
mighty stream. 

That the Nile originally flowed through the val¬ 
ley of the Dry Biver is aclmitted by the most intel¬ 
ligent among modt'rn travellers. M. Denon, for 
example, regards as j)r(X)fs of this fact, the physical 
<-onformation of the adjoining country,—^the exist¬ 
ence of th<! Ix'd of a river extending to the sea, but 
now dry,—its depositions and incrustations,—the 
depth of th<- lake,—its (extent,—^its bearing towards 
the north on a chain of hills which run east and 
west, ajid turn off towards the north-west, sloping 
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down to follow the course of the valley of the dry 
channel. To these indications may Im; added the 
peculiar character of the Natron Lakes; and, more 
than all the other proofs, tin? form of the chain of 
mountains at the north of the Pyramid which shuts 
the entrance of the valley, and a|)pears to be cut 
perpendicularly, like nearly all the mountains at 
the foot of which the Nile flows at the present day.* 
The opinion that the river of Egypt ptmetrated 
into the Libysm Desert, evem to the westward of 
Fayoum, is rendered proliabb' by some observations 
recorded in the second volume of lielzoni’s 1L“- 
searches. In his journ(!y to the Oasis of Ammon, he 
reached one evening the Bahr bela Maieh. “ This 
place is singular, and deserves the attemtion of the 
geognipluT, as it is a dri/ riner, and has alt the a])- 
pearance of water having be(Ti in it,—tin; bank and 
bottom being quite full of stom.'s and sand. 'J’here are 
several islands in the centre ; but the most remark¬ 
able circumstance is, that at a certain height upon 
the bank there is a mark, evidmitly as if tlur water 
had reached so high; tlu? colour of tlu; materials 
above that mark is also much lighter than those be¬ 
low. And what would almost determine that there 
has been water there is, that tin' island has the same 
mark, and on the same level with that on the banks 
of the said dry river. I am at a loss to conjecture 
how the course of this river is so little known, as 1 
only found it marked near the Natron Lakes, tak¬ 
ing a direction of north-west and south-east, which 
does not agree with its wurse here, which is from 
north to south as far as I could see from the summit 
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of a liigh rock on the west side of it. The Arabs 
assured me tliat it ran a great way in both direc. 
tions, and that it is the same which passes near the 
Natron Lakes. If tliis be the case, it must pass 
right before the extremity of the Lake Moeris, at 
the distance of two or three days’ journey in a west¬ 
ern direction. Tliis is the place where several pe. 
trifled stumps of trees are found, and many pebbles 
witli moving or quickwat(;r inside.”* 

In its present i-ontracted dimensions, the Lake of 
JVlflcris is called by tlie Arabs the Birket cl Keroun, 
and is recognised at once as a basin fornujd by na¬ 
ture, and not by art. The details collected by He¬ 
rodotus, and the other writers of Greece and Rome, 
must therefore have applied to tJie works which were 
necessary not only to connect the Nile with the 
lake, but also to rc.'gulate the ebb and flow of the 
inundation. The canal, calh'd Joseph’s River, is 
al)out a hundred and twenty miles in length ; which, 
when it enters the valley of Fayoum, is divided in. 
to a numlxir of sulwrdinate branches, and supplied 
with a variety of locks and dams. There were two 
other canals communicating t)etween the lake and 
the stream, with sluict® at their mouths, which 
were alternately shut and opened as the Nile rose 
or fell. These, we may presume, were the achieve¬ 
ments of Mmris; which, when they are regarded as 
the work of an individual, having for their object 
the advantage and comfort of a great people, may 
justly be esteemed a far more glorious undertaking 
than either the Pyramids or the Labyrinth. 

In no circumstance, indeed, do the arts and civi- 
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lisation of ancient Egypt appear more manifest than 
in tlie care wliicli was taken to improve the produc¬ 
tive qualities of tlie soil hy means of irrigation. A 
slight inspection of the plain of Fayoum, even in its 
present neglected stalCj affords the most convincing 
evidence that, in tin; days of the Pharaohs, no de¬ 
gree of labour was accounted too great, provided it 
could secure to the agri(^ulturist a share in the bless¬ 
ing annually communicated by the Nile. 

Near Beni Souef, in Middle Egypt, the river 
passes close under the foot of the Arabian hills, and 
leaves on the western side a large extent of fertile 
land. At this place the excellence of the system 
followed by the ancients is most distinctly perceived. 
The soil deposited during the inundation, as we 
have elsewhere observed, accumulates fastest near 
the river, and forms a ridge about a mile and a half 
broad, which is alwve the lev(d of the water at all 
seasons. Between this elevation and the hills then' 
is a hollow, and then a se<«ud rising of the sur¬ 
face; so that from the Nile to the rocky barrier of 
the Libyan Desert, there are two ridges and two 
depressions. lienee two kinds of canals became re¬ 
quisite,—large ones in the bottom of these hollows, 
and a smaller class branching off on either side, to 
water the intermediate groumls. To render these 
last available, dikes of considerable magnitude were, 
at certain distances, constructed across the current 
of the main canals, which served both as dams 
to retain the water for a sufficient time, and as 
roads from village to village. Between Siout and 
Fayoum, accordingly, where the distance from the 
Nile and the mountains is the greatest, several prin¬ 
cipal canals, parallel to the river, were dug in an- 
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dent times; among which, the most remarkahlo 
were the Bahr Yousef, and another called the; Hatn, 
—the line of which last, howevtsr, cannot he; so dis¬ 
tinctly traced at the present day. In the same 
district there were eleven large mounds or dikes, 
besides a considerable number of smaller size,—all 
provided with sluices to regulate the issue of water 
according to the state of the crops and the height of 
the inundation. 

This precaution, on some occasions, must have 
been absolutely necessary. Belzoni tells us, that 
the y«sir in which In? visited Fayoum an extraordi¬ 
nary overflow of the Nile sent such a quantity of 
water into the Lake Maoris, that it rose twelve feet 
higher than it had ever been known by the oldest 
fisherman on its banks. l)enon, in like manner, 
remarks that, if it were not for the dikes which stop 
the inundation, the gre-at swells would soon con¬ 
vert the whole proviiu-e into an inland sea,—an 
event which had nearly taken place about forty 
years ago, during an unusually high flood, when the 
river rose over the banks of Ilahon, and created an 
apprehension that it would lay the plain under wa¬ 
ter, or resume the channel which it had evidently 
occupit^d in remote ages. To remedy this inconve¬ 
nience a graduated mound has been raised near 
tlic village just named, where there is also a sluice 
erected, which, as soon as the inundation has got to 
the prop(!r height to water the province without 
drowning it, divides the mass of fluid ; taking the 
quantity necessary for irrigation, and turning aside 
the remainder by forcing it back into the river 
through other canals of a deeper cut, directed to a 
lower section of the stream. 
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We liave already suggested that the great work 
of King Moeris is to bj; sought for, not in the lake 
wliich hears his name, but in the immense excava¬ 
tions whicli connected it with the Nile, and in the 
mounds, the dams, and the sluices, wliicli rendered 
it sul)servient to the imjwrtant purposes of irriga¬ 
tion. Enough still remains to enable tlie reader to 
form .some! judgment of tlie extent and magiiilicence 
of the original undertaking. The French philoso- 
pluTS describe Fayoum, the ancient n.ame of Arsi- 
noi', as ))eing of an oval figure, and forming a low 
table-land, gradually sloping towards the north and 
the south. Along the highest j)art of the ridge runs 
the Bahr Youstjf as far as Aledinet el Fayoum, tlie 
capital of the province, where it branches off into a 
great number of smaller streams. Its bed, which is 
here cut through the solid rock, shows that the Egyp¬ 
tians in old tinu's were w<?ll acquainted with the 
principles of levelling. Alsiut fiv<; miles within tin? 
valley there is a bridge of ten arches running paral¬ 
lel with Joseph’s River, which, serving as a dam 
when the inundation is low, lets the water pass 
when it is high, and is probably the sluice men¬ 
tioned by Strabo apd other ancient authors. 

In a direction nearly due north from the bridge 
Just described there is a canal, now usually .dry, 
but whi<’h, at tin* height of the flood, carries the 
water as far as the village of Tamieh, situated on 
the east side of the lake,—a distance of about twenty- 
two miles. This cut must have lieen formed through 
a bed of continuous rock, as apfieared on sinking a 
shaft into the mud, which in some places was found 
twenty-three feet deep. Tamieh, which formerly 
stood on the edge of Moiris, is now six miles from 
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—an additional proof that the extent of the lake 
is very much contracted. In fact, so much neglected 
are the various channels which, after disburdening 
the Nile of its superfluous waters, used to carry them 
into this western valley, that the limits of the cul¬ 
tivable land are becoming every year more narrow; 
the Birket el Keroun is gradually retiring from its 
short's ; and the approach of the desert towards the 
river is more and more facilitated. 

The observations of Belzoni, during his journey 
to the Oasis, give much probability to the opinion 
that the reign of civilisation had, at an early age, 
extended far into the Libyan waste. Ruins of towns, 
and other tokens of an improved jiopulation, meet 
the eye from time to time; masses of sand cover the 
monuments of an age comi)aratively enlightened, 
and deform plains which, there is every reason to 
believe, were at one time the scene of agricultural 
industry, of the arts, and of law. A similar infer¬ 
ence might be drawn from an examination of the 
country which stretches to the southward of Tri¬ 
poli ; when! are still to be found the relics of mag¬ 
nificent buildings, mixed with the shingle of the 
desert, and affording to the barbarians who now tra¬ 
verse that wilderness a constant triumph over the 
achievements of polished life. We ought not, there¬ 
fore, to give way to an undue haste in concluding 
that the descriptions of Lake Moeris left to us by 
the ancient authors are much exaggerated. The 
pyramids mentioned by Herodotus, if we may form 
a judgment from the remains of those which still 
stand at the entrance of the valley, were built of 
brick, and may therefore long ago have yielded to 
tile solvent power of the atmosphere, supplying per- 
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haps part of those ruins whicli are at present found 
scattered along the beach. It is not to be imagined 
that they were placed in the deep basin formed by 
nature, and which is still occupied by the Birket 
cl Keroun, but rather in that division of the lake 
which was prepared by art for the reception of the 
annual flood, at the period when Meeris changed the 
course of the Nile from its more ancient channel.* 
The Labyrinth is also mentioned by Herodotus 
as one of the gre-atest wonders of Egypt, iuid the 
most surprising effort of human ingenuity and per¬ 
severance. It exceeds, I can truly assert, all that 
has btsen said of it; and whoever takes the trouble 
to examine them will find all the works of Greece 
much inferior to this, both in regard to workman¬ 
ship and expense. The temples of Ephesus and 
Samos may justly claim admiration, and the Pyra¬ 
mids may individually be compared to many of the 
magnificent structures erected by the Greeks; but 
even these are interior to the Labyrinth. It is com¬ 
posed of twelve courts, all of which are covered ; 
their entrances are opposite to each other, six to the 
north and six to the south; one wall encloses the 
whole. The apartments are of two kinds; there 
are fifteen hundrisl above the surface of the ground, - 
and as many iK-neath,—in all three thousand. Of 
the former, I can speak from my own knowledge and 

* Holzoiii, vol. ii. {). 15(t—iTiil .lomnnl, Dcscrip. de rEgjijitc, 
'ol. ii. j».«»—455. StndMi, xvi. c. 1. NoiivoUes AniuiUis dos Voy- 
XI. ] 1* cko’s Trav«!s in tlic East. Willbrd, in Asia¬ 

tic llesearciies, vol. i i. y). 245. 

Tlic w'onls of* Pliii an* r(>mar1(H)>lc in rerard to the extent of 
Lake Mtrris, as (‘om ared with its limits in his own day^—Inter 
Aniinoitcin niitcMu ct Menmhitoni /arus' ffiii, oircuitucci. M.pu,aut^ 
lit Mutianus tradit, ccl. At.yi., ct aititudinis L.yiass., niauu factus, 
a rege ({uifecerat Mu'ridis ayipeliatus.'* P. 
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observation ; of the latter, only from the information 
which I retreived. Tlie persons who had the diarge 
of the subterraneous apartments would not suffer me 
to see them, alleging that in these were presert’ed the 
sacred crocodiles, and the Iwdies of the kings who 
constructed the Labyrinth. Of these, therefore, I 
presume not to sp('ak ; but the upper apartments I 
myself examined, and I pronounce them to Im* among 
the greatest triumphs of human industry and art. 
The almost infinite nuiulH^r of winding passages 
through the different courts excited niy warmest ad¬ 
miration. From spacious halls 1 passed through 
smaller chambers, and from them again to large mag¬ 
nificent courts almost mthout end. The ceilings 
and walls are all of marble, the latter richly adorned 
with the finest sculpture; and around each court are 
pillars of the same material, the whitest and most 
polished that 1 ever saw. At the point where the 
Labyrinth terminates stands a j>yramid oiu? hundred 
and sixty cubits high, having large figures of ani¬ 
mals engraved on the outside, and an entrance to 
the interior by a subterraneous path.”* 

The same historian relates that this stupendous 
edifice was constructed beyond the Lake Mceris near 
the City of Crocodiles, now better known as Arsi- 
noe, or the Medinet el Fayoum. H(‘ ascrilajs the de¬ 
sign of the building to a determination of the twelve 
kings, who at that period governed Egypt, to leave 
behind them a monument worthy of their renown ; 
and hence, perhaps, the number of the courts and 
gates by which the Labyrinth was distinguished. 

Diodorus says that it was built as a sepulchre for 


Lib. T. c. 9. Herodotus, book ii. chap. 149. 
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Mendes; while; Strabo intimates that it only stood 
near the tomb of the monarch who erected it. Pom- 
ponins Mela, again, speaks of it as having been con¬ 
structed by Psammeticus ; but, as Mendes or Iman. 
des is mentioned by several writers, it is probable 
that he was the king of the particular province in 
which tlie Labyrinth was placed, and who, as pos¬ 
sessing th(! greatiwt influence and authority, might 
have his funeral monument set apart from the rest. 
It is, however, descTving of notice that, although 
no other traveller^iyes so minute an account as has 
been suj)pli<-d by Herodotus, the testimony of an¬ 
cient times tends decidedly to support the main facts 
containwl in his narrative. Strabo, for instance, de- 
.scribes the passages in the Labyrinth as being so nu¬ 
merous and artfully contrived that it was impossible 
to enter any one of the palaces, or to leave it, with¬ 
out a guide. Pliny, too, makes a reference to the 
Kgyptian Labyrinth, which proves at least his con¬ 
viction that it was worthy of the fame universally 
rweived concerning it; also that it was the pattern 
of ail the similar works which had been attempted 
in difterent parts of Europe. 

But it must not, be concealed that the curiosity 
of the moderns, who have employed themselves in 
searching for the remains of this suj)erb structure, 
has bceu very generally disappointed; and, of con¬ 
sequence, that there is a great difference of opinion 
among them as to its local position. Larchcr and 
Gibert, after along investigation of the subject, saw 
reason to conclude that the situation of the Laby¬ 
rinth must have been at Senures; while Pococke, 
Banier, and Savary, follow the ancient historians in 
placing it beyond Arsinoe, in the direction of the 
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Libyan Desert, and on the shore of Lake Moeris. 
Amidst the ruins of Keroun, accordingly, the at¬ 
tention of certain French travellers was particularly 
fixed by the appearance of several narrow, low, and 
very long cells, which, it was thought, could have 
had no other use than that of containing the sacred 
ciwodilcs; and these have, therefore, been imagined 
to (wrespond with the remains of tin? great build¬ 
ing in question. 

But this supi)osition is not confirmed by the more 
diligent researches of Belzoiii. He is more inclined 
to adopt an opinion founded on the narrative of 
the Boman naturalist, that this sumptuous monu¬ 
ment of ancient taste must have stood in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of T(?r/.a, at the west end of tin; Lake 
Moeris. II(! th('r<‘ observed several blocks of white 
stone and red granite, which evidently must have 
been taken from edifices of great magnitude. Be- 
fleeting on the description of Pliny, who places the 
Labyrinth in that very situation, he made tin? most 
diligent search among the remains of antiquity to 
ascertain whether the marble fragments bore any 
evidence of the exquisite workmanship ascribed to 
the famed structure of Psanimcticus. He admits 
that he saw not the small(>st appearance of an edi¬ 
fice cither on the ground or under it; but, at the 
same time, he beheld through all that part of the 
t!Ountry a great number of stones and columns of 
beautiful colours, of white marble and of granite.” 
These materials of a splendid architecture he ob¬ 
served scattered about for the .space of several miles, 
some on the road, and some in the houses of the 
Arabs, and others put to various uses in the erection 
of huts. It was not, therefore, without very plau- 
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sible reasons that he arrived at the conclusion al¬ 
ready stated ; and we are satisfied that most of his 
readers will concur with him in the opinion that, 
by traiiing those interesting ruins to their source, 
the site of the Labyrintli might yet be discovered. 
It is true that, having, been but little elevated above 
the ground, the building may be already buried to 
a great depth under the mass of soil and sand which is 
constantly accumulating in all parts of the valley.* 
Nothing is more* certain than that the level of the 
lake, as w'ell as of tiu; adjoining laud, must have been 
raised consid«‘rabIy since the first era of historical 
records. Belzoni himself ol»served, in one part of 
Mceris, pillars and ruins of ancient buildings now 
nearly under water; and it is well known that the 
present rulers of Egypt have more than once found 
it necessary to erect new dikes upon the ancient 
mounds, to obviate the effects of an excessive inun- 
dation. Dcaion, too, remarks that at the mouth of 
this valley the remains of villages overwhelmed by 
the sand may be every where discovered; adding, 
that nothing is so melancholy to the feelings as to 
march over these ruins, to tread under foot the roofii 
of houses and tlm tops of minarets, and to think 
that these were once cultivated fields, flourishing 
gardens, and tlu> habitations of man. Every thing 
living has disap})eared, silence is within and around 
every wall, and the deserted villages are like the 
dead, whose skeletons strike with terror.t 
When these circumstances arc considered, it will 
be allowed, both that there is good evidence for the 
existence of an ancient building of great magnifi- 


Belzoni, toL ii. p. 161—163. -f- Deuun, voL ii. p. 216. 
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cence on the shores of Lake Mcrris, and also that 
the changes to which the neighbouring soil is con¬ 
stantly subjected, render the discovery of the Laby¬ 
rinth, more espt'cially the subterranean chambiTS, 
an undertaking of the utmost uncertainty. From 
what .still remains under our eyes, we are justified 
in ludieving almost every thing of Egj'ptiaii gran¬ 
deur, when tile object of the architect was to do ho¬ 
nour to the gods, or to preserve the memory of a be¬ 
neficent king. 

Of the wondr'rful people, indei d, who inhabit the 
banks of the Nile, there is nothing more remarkable 
than that their greatest efforts were made at a time 
when, in w'gard to nligious faith, liny were in the 
grossest ignorance and darkiie.ss, and that, when light 
sprang up around them, their jiovver, their taste, or 
their zeal, seemed to (h'cay,—yielding to the domiua- , 
tion of barbarian tribes, who were indebted to them 
for all their knowledge, as will as for their supersti¬ 
tion. Persia added nothing to the arts or architte- 
tural inijirovenient of Egypt; the Greeks presumed 
not to rival their masters in the construction of tem¬ 
ples, pyramids, and labyrinths; and the jiropagation 
of the true religion, under the Rejman emperors, put 
an end to the lofty imaginations whiili the subjects 
of the Pharaohs were wont to realize in their national 
structures. Christianity, which blesses every land 
where it is cordially received, contributed most of all 
to the extinction of that spirit which had impelled the 
Egyptians to undertake and carry into effect designs 
so vast and imperishable as those which still call 
forth the astonishment of tin? traveller. The days 
of their mythology wen; those of their proudest glo¬ 
ries, and, we may add, of their greatest happinc*ss 
6 
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and freedom. The blind belief in the divine origin 
of their monarchs, as also the inspiring dogma that 
tile soul was to return to its ancient tenement in the 
flesh, encouraged them to erect monuments which 
might risist the pressure of ten thousand years, and 
carry the fame of their authors to the very threshold 
of eternity. But when the exercise of their primi. 
live superstition was no longer allowed, and another 
faith was introduced in its jilace, the temples were 
gradually abandoned, and the spirit of the Egypti¬ 
ans, iinsulKlued by the severest political oppression, 
yielded at length to a more prevailing power, which 
directed their hopes and fears to the contemplation 
of loftier and more sjnritual objeets."' 

But whatever doubt may (ixist in respect to the 
situation .and remains of the Labyrinth, there can be 
none relative to the next great object of Egyptian 
art, which we are about to introduce! to the reader. 
The Pyramids, during several thousand years, have 
attracted the curiosity of the traveller, and given 
rise to much learned disquisition ; while .so great is 
their magnitude, and so durable the material of 
which they are construettid, that they present to 
the moderns the same subjei't of study which was 
(!onteinplated by Herodotus, Eratosthenes, Diodorus, 
and Strabo. Pursuing the plan we have hitherto 
followed, we shall first extract from the oldest Greek 
historian the tradition which prevailed in his days, 
and then draw from other sources the most probable 
account of the origin, the date, the intention, and 
tlie at!tual appearance of those famous buildings. 

Herodotus, it is well known, ascribes the largest 


Webster, vol. U. (>. 221. 
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of tlic Pyramids to Cheops, a tyrannical and profli¬ 
gate sovereign. “ lie barred the avenues to every 
temple, and forbade the Egyptians to offer sacrifice 
to the gods; after whicli, he compelled the people 
at large to perform the work of slaves. Some he 
condemned to hew stones out of the Arabian moun¬ 
tains, and drag them to the hanks of the Nile ; 
others wi're stationed to receive the same in vessels, 
and transport them to the edge of the Libyan De¬ 
sert. Ill this service a hundred thousand men were 
employed, who were relieved I'very three months. 
Ten years were sjient in the hard labour of forming 
the road on which these stones were to b(.‘ drawn,— 
a work, in niy estimation, of no less difliculty and 
fatigue than the erection of the Pyramid itself. This 
causeway is live stadia in length, forty cubits wide, 
and its greatest height thirty-two cubits; the whole 
being coinposi^d of polished marble, adorned with 
the figures of animals. Ten years, as I hav(^ ob¬ 
served, wcr(‘ consumi'd in forming this jiavenient, 
in jirepariiig the hill on which the Pyramids are ' 
raised, and in excavating chambers under the 
ground. The burial-place which he intended for 
himself, he contrived to insulate within the build¬ 
ing, by introducing the waters of the Nile. The 
Pyramid itself was a work of twenty years; it is 
of a square form, every side being eight plethra in 
length and as many in height. The stones are very 
•skilfully cemented, and none of them of less dimen¬ 
sions than thirty feet.* 

• Wo liavc doparlofl from tlio of>minon traiislaliou of this passa^, 
which) it must l>e ncknowlod^Hl, is shroiidod in some degree of oh- 
Ncurity. In Beloe\s version, and even in Laicher’S) to whieli lie 
apf>eHrs to liave Ikm'Q iniieli indebtiMl) tlie reader is hnl to conohidt^ 
tliat tlic object of the architect) in forming leads or canals lioni 
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“ The ascent of the Pyramid was reguJarly gra¬ 
duated by what some call steps, and others altars. 
Having finished the first tier, they elevated the 
stones to the second by the aid of machines con¬ 
structed of short pieces of wood ; from the second, 
by a similar engine, they were raised to the third ; 
and so on to the summit. Thus there were as many 
machines as there were courses in the structure of 
the Pyramid, though then; might have Ixs-n only 
one, whi(-h, being easily manageable, could be raised 
from one layer to the next in succession; Iwtli mcKles 
were mentioned to me, and I know not which of 
them de.serves mo.st credit. The .summit of the Py¬ 
ramid was first finished and coated, and the pro¬ 
cess was continue.'d elownward till the whole wiis 
completed. Upon the exterior were recorded, in 
Egyptian characters, the various sums ex])end(!d in 
the j)rogress of the work, for tlu? radishes, onions, 
and garlic consumed by the artifniers. This, as 
I well remember, my interpreter informed me 
amounted to no less a sum than one thousand six 
hundred talents. If this be true, how much mon* 
must it have cost for iron-tools, food, and clothes 
for the workmen !-t-particularly when we consider 
the h'ligtb of time they were employed in the build¬ 
ing itself, besides what was spt'iit on the quarrying 
and carriage of the stone.s, and the construction of 
the subterraneous apartments. 

“ According to the account given to me by the 

the Nil(>, wiis to surround the Pyramids themselves with if'ater: 
wherttas it u|)|)cars (hat (ho real iiitontion was to place in an 
island, or, in other words, to iiicluso with the sacred strenni tin* 
repository of thet royal corpse in the interior of tlie building;— 
Taf fTanSTO Iuutm Iv yficrw, hait^uxa. vov 

Euta\ 124. ' ' ' 
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Egyptians, this Choops roigiK'd fifty yoars. He was 
sums'dcd on the throne by his hrotlier Cephrenes, 
who jmrsiied a j)oliey .similar in all respcsets. He 
also built a pyramid, but it was not so large' as his 
brother’s, for 1 measured them both. It has no sub¬ 
terraneous chambers, nor any channel for tine ad- 
mi.ssion of the Nile, which, in the other jn’rainid, 
is made to surround an island where the bealy of 
Cheops is said to be d('])osited. Thus, for the space 
(tf one hundred and si.v years, the Egyptians were 
ex])o.sed to every s])ecies of ojipression and calamity ; 
not having had, during this long period, jiennission 
to worship in their temjiles. Their aversion to the 
memory of both these monan’hs is so great that they 
have the utmo.st reluctance to mention even their 
names. Tiiey call tlu'ir pyramids by the nam<' of 
Philitis, who, at tin' ej>ocli in question, fed liis cattle 
in that jiart of Egyi)t.” 

It is from the last circumstance mentioned by He¬ 
rodotus that the very i)rob!ilile conclusion has been 
formed by Jiryant, Dr Hides, and othc'rs, in regard 
to the p(a)j)le by whom the Pyramids an- siipjiosed 
to hiive Ix'en erected. W’e have already <'.\j>liiined 
the connexion which subsists betwe<‘n the term 
Pales, PJiiilis, or Philitis, and the Shejdierd Kings 
who, having invaded Egypt from tin' eiist, jiossessed 
that country as masters during more than a hun¬ 
dred years, and who, ujion licing expelled by the 
indigmmt natives, settled on the adjoining coast of 
Syria under the denomination of Philistimw. It is 
jiianifest, at first sight, that the dynasty of princes 
to whom thes(! stiqK'ndous works an? ascribed were 
foreigners, and also, that tlu:y j)rofes.s<!d a religion 
hostile to the ajiimal worshij) of the Egyqitians; for 
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it is recorded by the Jiistorian, with an emphatic 
distinctness, that, during the wliole period of their 
domination, tlie temples were shut, sacrifices were 
proliibited, and the peopb; subjected to evjjry spt;- 
cies of oppression and calamity, lltmee it follows 
that the date of the Pyramids must synchronise with 
the <-poch of the Shepherd Kings,—those monarchs 
who were lu'ld as an alwiiiination by the Egyptians, 
and who, we may confidently assert, occupied the 
throiX! of the Pharaohs during some part of the in¬ 
terval which elapsed between the birth of Abraham 
and the captivity of .Tosejdi. 

The H'asotiing now advanced will receive addi¬ 
tional confirmation, when we consider that buildings 
of the pyramidal order were not uncommon among 
the nations of the East, having probably some con¬ 
nexion with the i)rinciples of that more refined and 
lofty adoration which directed the feelings of its vo¬ 
taries to the magnificence of the heavenly host, and 
to tin? influence suj)pos('d to be ex(;rci.sed by their 
aspect and movements on the destiny of man. At 
the pr(!sent day there are pyrami<ls in India,—and 
more especially in Benares, where there is oiiv Ibnn- 
(k 1 of earth and covered with bricks. An edifi(»; of 
the same kind has been observed at Medun in Egypt, 
constructed in dilferent stories or platforms, dimi- 
nisliing in size as they rise in height, until they ter- 
minat(! in a jwint,—the exact pattern, it is said, 
which was supplied by the followers of Boodha in 
th*‘ j)lan of their ancient pyramids, as these have 
been de.scribed by European travellers, on the banks 
of the Indus and the Ganges. Such, too, is under¬ 
stood to have been the form of the Tower of Babel, • 
the object of which may have been to celebrate the 
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mysteries of Sabaism, the first and purest supersti¬ 
tion of the untaught mind. Mr, Wilford informs 
us that, on lus describing the great Egyptian Pyra¬ 
mid to several V(‘ry htanied Braniins, they de<‘Iar- 
ed it at once to liave been a temple; and one of 
them asked if it had not a communication with the 
river Nile. When he answered that such a passage 
was mentioned as having existed, and that a well 
was at this day to be seen, they unanimously agreed 
that it wiis a place appropriated to the worship of 
Padma Devi, and that the supposed tomb was a 
trough which, on certain festivals, her priests used 
to fill with the sacred water and lotus-flowers.* 

The most probable opinion resj)ecting the object of 
these vast edifices is that which combines the double 
use of the sepulchre and the temple,—^nothing being 
more common in all nations than to bury distin¬ 
guished men in places consecrated by the rites of 
divine worship. If (Iheops, Suphis, or who«!ver else 
was the founder of the great Pyramid, intended it 
only for his tomb, what occasion was there, says Dr 
Shaw, for such a narrow sloping entrance into it, or 
tor the well, as it is called, at the Iwttom, or for the 
lower chamlM*r with a large niche or hole in the 
eastern wall of it, or for the long narrow cavities in 
the sides of the large upjwr room, which likewise is 
incrusted all over with the finest marble,—or for 
the two antechambers and the lofty gallery, with 
l)enches on each side?, that introduce us into it ? As 
tlie whole of the Egyptian theology was clothed in 
mysterious emblems and figures, it se^s reasonable 
to suppose tliat all these turnings, apartments, and 
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secrete in architecture, were intended for some no- 
bier purpose,—for the catacombs or burying.places 
are plain vaulted chambers liewn out of the natural 
rock,—and that the deity rather, which was typified 
in the outward form of this pile, was to be worship¬ 
ped within.* 

The present aspect of the Pyramids renders it 
doubtful whether they were ever fully completed, 
or whether the apparent dilapidation of the exter¬ 
nal parte ought not to lie altogether ascribed to the 
injuries of the atmosphere and the hands of barba¬ 
rian (conquerors. It is presumed that a pile of this 
description was not negarded as entirely finished 
until it was coated over with polished stonce, so as 
to fill up the vacancies occasioned by the diminution 
of the suctcessive layers of the building, and to Hin¬ 
der the surface quite smooth and uniform from the 
foundation to the summit. Herodotus states, in 
the clearest terms, that, after the structure was 
raised to its full height, tin' artisans began to finish 
it from the top downwards. In the second Pyra¬ 
mid, accordingly, which bears the name' of Ceph- 
renc's, a considerable portion of the original casing 
still remains; conlirijiiiig the accuracy of the ancient 
historian as to the general plan of all such edifices, 
and affording, at the same time, the means of un¬ 
derstanding that part of his narrative in which he 
asserts that a great quantity of the stone was brought 
from the Arabian side of the Nile, and even from 
the neighbourhood of the Cataracts. It has been 
ascertained by several modern travellers that the 
main body of the huge masses now under consider- 


• Travels, vol. ii. |). 201. 
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ation is composed of rocks still found in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity; we must therefore infer that the 
granite and porphyry u.s('d for coating the exterior, 
as well as for the decorations of the chambers 
within, are the materials so particularly describ¬ 
ed by tin- Ilalicarnassian, and which Strain) and 
Pliny more usually designate as precious stones and 
marltle.* 

The number of pyramids scattered over Kgypt is 
very great ; but by far th<‘ most remarkable are 
those at Djizeh, Sakluwa, and Dashour. The first 
of tln.'se places, which is situated on the western side 
of the Nile, about ten miles from its bank, and 
nearly in the latitude of (irand tlairo, is distin. 
guished by j)oss(‘ssing the three principal edifices 
descrila'd by Herodotus, and which an' still nv 
garded as the finest monuments of this chuss that 
are to be seen in any part of the world. It is no¬ 
ticed by every author who, from personal observa¬ 
tion, has described these wonderful works of art, 
that the sense of sight is much deceived in the first 
attempt to appreciab; their distamte and their mag¬ 
nitude. Though removed several leagues from the 
spe(rtator, they appear to la* q^iite at hand; and it 
is not until lie has travidled some miles in a direirt 
line with their hearing that he becoims sensible 
both of their vast bulk and also of the pure atmo¬ 
sphere through which he had viewed them. They 
are situated on a platform of rock about a hundred 
and fifty feet alaive the level of the surrounding 
desert,—a circumstance which at once contributes 


* It . may 1k> ineiitionod ibat every stone vvliich luhtiitled of’ 
a tine polish and shout* in the li^ht was called inarble, Trimi 
to shine or (glisten* 
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to their being well seen, and also to the discrcpanev 
that still prevails among the most intelligent tra¬ 
vellers as to th(!ir actual height. 

The elh'et now alluded to is well described by 
Dr l^iehardson. “ W<‘ bad view’ed them from se¬ 
veral points of observation on the opjMisite side of 
the river, and all along the whole course of the 
canal kept constantly looking at them; but our re¬ 
collections were so occupied with exaggerated de- 
scTiptions of their enormous dimensions that every 
look was followed by disappointnumt; the ey<! al¬ 
ways encountered something less than the mind 
expected it to see ; and, now that we were (smipa- 
ratively speaking at tlunr ba.se, and IcMiking up from 
tb(‘ low sandy bank to the I’yramids on th(( rocky 
elevation above, our idea of ttn-ir magnitude was 
not increascsl. Even those of tlu^ party who exer¬ 
cised the gri'atest .self-control, and scarcely cast a 
look on those ancient piles during the whole timi' 
of our approach, felt disajiixMiited with the di- 
minishe<l grandeur of their appearance.”* 

It was not, in short, until their eyes became ac¬ 
customed to the; outline of the stupendous pile of 
masonry that they could form an estimate of its real 
dimensions; after which, they were hardly able to 
(convince themselves that such enormous structures 
wen? really the work of human hands. In most 
parts of Europe, the refraction occasioned by a moist 
elimati? raises distant objects alwve the true angle 
of vision, and confers upon them an apparent mag¬ 
nitude, which a nearer inspi'ction never fails to cor- 


Travels 

)i). 


along tile Mwliteirantau and Parts Adjacent, vol. i. 
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roct. But in Egj'pt, on the contrary, the air of 
which is extremely dry and transparent, the at¬ 
mospherical effect is reversed; and, accordingly, the 
first glance of the Pyramids from the banks of the 
Nile is usually felt as a striking contrast to all the 
preconceived notions of the traveller. 

The largest pyramid stands on an elevation free 
all round, on which account tlni accumulation of sand 
in contact with it is h“ss than might have been ap¬ 
prehended. Jthas, however, suffered much from hu¬ 
man violence, imniensi; heaps of broken stones having 
fallen down on each side, which form a high mound 
towards the middle of the base. The comers are 
pretty clear, where the foundation is readily disco- 
vcri'd, particularly at the north-west angle; but it 
is impossible to see straight along the line of the 
base on account of these heaps of rubbish. Hence, 
as has been already suggested, the dilliiriilty of 
making an exact measurement, and the frequent 
ilisagreemejit of the results ; it being impracticable, 
without removuig th(! sand and fallen stones, to 
run a straight line all the way in contact with the 
building. Dr Richardson paced one side, at a little 
distance from the wall, and found it two hundred 
and forty-two steps; whence he conjectures that the 
extent of seven hundred feet, usually assigned to it, 
is not far from the truth. 

The entrance into the Pyramid is on the north 
side, and is nearly in the centre, aliout an equal 
distance from each angle ; being, at the same time, 
elevated alxmt thirty feet above the .base, probably 
that it might be more difficult for a conqueror to 
discover it, and less liable to be blocked up with 
sand. The ascent to it is over a heap of stones and 
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rubbish that have either fallen from the Pyramid, 
or been forced out and thrown down in the various 
efforts made at successive periods to find a passage 
into the interior. This heap at present rises con¬ 
siderably above the entrance, which is a small ori¬ 
fice not inon; than three feet and a half square: it 
is lined iibove and below, and on either side, with 
broad flat blocks of red granite, smooth and highly 
jwlished. The flags in the bottom of the passage 
an* formed with alternate <lej)r(‘ssions and eleva¬ 
tions, in order to afford a firm footing to the person 
descending; but this, it is presumed, is a modem 
operation, because the dejm'ssions arc not smooth 
and |)olislied like the rest of the stones. 

After advancing iK'arly a hundred feet into the 
entrance, which slopes downward at an angle of 
alsmt twenty-six degrees, the explorer finds an 
opening on the right hand, which conducts him uf> 
an inclined plane to the queen’s chamber, as tra¬ 
vellers have agreed to Ccall it,—an apartment seven¬ 
teen feet l(mg, fourteen feet wide, and twelve feet 
high, to till' point on which the roof is susj)ended. 
Ascending a similar passage, but somewhat steeper 
than the first, he perceives another chamber of larger 
dimensions, biing fliirty-seven feet two inches long, 
seventeen feet two inches wide, and about twenty 
feet in height. This is denominated the king’s 
chamlMT,—but upon no better authority that we 
can discover than the ca])rice of tourists now in¬ 
verted into a local tradition. Its magnificence, how¬ 
ever, entitles it in some degree to the distinction 
which it has obtained. It is lined all round with 
large slabs of highly-iwlished granite, reaching from 
the floor to the ceiling ;• this last beuig formed of 
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nine immense flags which stretch from wall to wall. 
Towards the west end of the room stands the sar¬ 
cophagus, which likewise consists of red granite 
highly poli.shed, hut without either sciilj)ture or 
hieroglyphics. Its h'ngth is seven feet six inches, 
while the depth and width are each three? feet three? 
inches. There is no lid, nor was there any thing 
found in it excejit a fe'w fragments of the stone with 
whie'h the c.hamher is decorated. 

As this room does not reach beyond the; centre of 
the Pyramid, J)r Kichard.son suggests the very jero- 
hable oj>inion that tln^re* are? otlu'r passages leading 
to other chambers in cominnnie-ation with it; the 
i'litrajice to which would, it is very likely, lx? found 
i>y n'inoving some of the granite slabs which serve 
as wainscoting t(» the walls. To ])rcsent to the (‘ve a 
uniform surface in the interior of an a))artin<‘nt was 
OIK? of the devices usually einjiloyed by an architect in 
old times wIk'II he wished to conceal from an ordinary 
observer tin* ajiproach to a secret retreat,—reserving 
to himself and his emjdoyer the knowledge of the 
partieuhu’ stone which cov<-red the ini|>urtiint orifice, 
as well as the means of obtaining a ready access. 

A third chamber, still higher in the body of the 
Pyramid than either of the two jiist mentioned, was 
discovered by Mr JJavison, who, about sixty years 
ago, was British consul at t!airo. Having mi one of 
his visits observed a hole in the top of the gallery, 
he resolved to ascertain the object of it, and whether 
it led to any apartment which had not yet been de¬ 
scribed. For this purpose he made seven short lad¬ 
ders in such a manner as to fasten one to another by 
means of four wooden pins,—the whole set, M'hen 
joined, being about twenty-six feet in length. When 
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all the* parts were pat togetherj the ladder entered 
snlTicieiitly into the hole to prevent it from slid¬ 
ing on th(! side of the gallery. He then mounted, 
and found a passage two fee^t four inches stjuare, 
which turned immediately to the right. He entered 
a little way with his hice on tin* ground, hut was 
obliged to retire, as tin* passage*.was in a great mea¬ 
sure choked w'ith dust and hats’ dung, which in .sonn* 
places was near a foot deep. He first thought of 
clearing a path hy throwing the dirt down into the 
gallery ; hut, foresei'ing that this W'ould he* a work 
of sonn* time, he det(*rniine(l to make another efiort 
1.0 ent(*r, which was atte-inh'd with more success than 
the first. He w'as able to cr(*ep in, though witli much 
difiiculty, not only on acceniiit of the lowness of the 
passage, hut likewise tin* (juantity of dust which he 
raised. When he had advanced a little way, he dis- 
covere'd what Ine sui)posed to he the (*nd of the aj)- 
proach. His sur|irise was gre-at, when he reached it. 
to find to the right a straight passage into a long, 
liroad, hut low* place, vvhi<*h he kin'vv, as well hy tin* 
hngth as the direction of the entry he had come in 
at, to he immediately ahov<* the large room. Tin* 
stones of granite which an; at the top of the lattcT 
form tin* bottom o/ this, hut are uneven, being of 
une(]ual thickness. Tin* room is four feet longer 
than the one below; in the latter you see only seven 
stoin!S, and a half of one on each side of them ; but 
in that above, the nine are entire, the tw'o halves 
resting on the wall at each end. The breadth is 
equal with that of the room below. The covering 
of this, as of the other, is of beautiful granite, hut 
it is composed of eight stones instead of nine, the 
number in the room below. At this stage of the 
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investigation Mr Davison was joined by some of 
his attendants, who, being a good deal troubled with 
the dust and want of air, soon retired. At length, 
afttarsliaving measured and examined every part of 
the chamber, h(! also desc<;nded by the ladder, satis¬ 
fied that no more could be accomplished without the 
accession of greater strength ajid means.* 

The same room was entered and explored a few 
years ago by Air Caviglia,—to whose ent<!rprising 
spirit the antiquaries of Egypt are under great ol>- 
ligations,—but witliout adding any thing to our 
knowledge either of its structure or intention. lie 
remarks tliat the sides of the chamber were coated 
with red granite of the finest polish ; and he aseer- 
taiiK'd that the luieveniiess of the floor was occasion¬ 
ed by its bt'ing formed of the individual blocks of 
syenite which constitute the roof of the chamber 
Ih'Iow ; hence they must be wedged in on the prin¬ 
ciple of the arch. 

IJut it is extremely doubtful, even after these 
laborious eiid<‘avours, wheth(!r we have yet made 
farther progress in di.ssecting the structure of the 
Pyramid than was attained by the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans two thousand years ago; for it is deserving of 
notice that every recess which has Iwen explored in 
modem times briars marks of having been examined 
by former adventurers. We find, besides, that the 
narrow entrance into the great Pyramid was known 
to Strabo, which, he tells us, had a stone placed at the 
mouth of it to be removed at pleasure. The same 
author likewise, as well as Herodotus, was acquaint¬ 
ed with the subterranean chamliers, and Pliny has 

• Memoirs rt'latiii^ t<» Kiiro|K‘an ami Asiatic Turkey, edited from 
MS. Jouri^s by Hubert Wai[)ole, M. A., p. 354. 
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left a deseription of the well. It is true that they 
declined to enter into many particulars which could 
hardly fail to have met their ohservatiori,—an omis¬ 
sion which we ar(‘ jastificd, at least in the case of 
Herodotus, in attribtiting to certain superstitious 
notions of their sanctity and mysterious uses. 

The account given by JMr Davison of his descent 
into tli(> well, now alludtHl to, is so inten-sting, that 
we <‘annot withhold from the reader an outline of 
his proceedings. Conceiving it lo be very deep, he 
]>rovided himself with a larg<‘ quantity of rope, one 
end of which he tied round his waist; and, letting 
down a lantern attacOied to a small cord, h<‘ resolute¬ 
ly prepared to follow. With no small dilTiciilty he 
prevailed on two of his servants and three Arabs to 
hold the liiK!,—the latter assuring him that there 
were ghosts below, and that he must not liopi; to 
^(^turll. Taking with him a few sheets of j)aper, a 
com|)uss, a measure, and anotln'r lighted candle, he 
commenced the descent, and soon rt'acbed the Ixittom 
of tlu' first well or shaft. Here be found, on the 
south side, at tin? distance of about eight feet from 
the j)lace where he lainled, a sirond opening, which 
descended i)crp(!ndifularly to tin- depth of five feet 
only; and, at four feet ten inches from the bottom 
of tills, he discovered a third shaft, the mouth of 
which was nc'arly blocked uji with a large stone, 
leaving an opening barely suflicient to allow a man 
to pass. Here he dropped down his lantern, not 
only with the view of ascertaining to what depth he 
was aliout to proceed, but also to determine whether 
the air wen? pernicious or otherwise. The shaft, 
however, was so tortuous that the candle .soon beeann' 
invisible; but the consul was not to be discouraged. 

II 
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as notliing less than a journey to the lH)ttom would 
satisfy his eager curiosity. His main difficultj^ arose 
from the superstitious dread of the Arabs, wlio could 
hardly be prevailed uj)on to go down and hold the 
rope. After many juayers, and threats, and pro- 
mi.ses of money, and of all the treasure which might 
be found in the well, the avarice of one mmi so far 
overcame his terror that he ventured to descend; 
though, on reaching the bottom, “ he stared about 
him pale and trembling, and appeared more like a 
spectre than a human being.” 

Jlr Davison now pushed forward with the rope 
round his body, being convinced, from the distant 
view of the lantern which he bad let down, that this 
well was .somewhat deeper than the first. Having 
proceeded a littli? farther than half-way to the sjiot 
when' till' candle had rested, he cami' to a grotto 
about fifteen feet long, four or five wide, and nearly 
the height of a man. From this plaite the third 
shaft or well was sloping; and, by throwing do^vn a 
stone, he a.scertained it to be of much greaft'r dejith 
than the otlu'rs. JJut, still resolved to persevere, he 
pushed the lantern a little before him, and set out 
afresh on his journey, calling to the Arab to loosen 
the rope gently, and availing hinuself of little holes 
made in the rock, obviously with the purjKisi' of 
aiding ade.scent. At length the shaft Ix'ginniiig to 
return a little more to the perpendicular, he arrived 
spi'edily at the bottom, where he found all farther 
passagi' precluded by a large accumulation of sand 
and cubbish. 

Having reached this point our adventurer began 
to reflect on two circumstances which had not liefore 
occurred to him, either of . which would have agi- 
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tated weaker nerves. Tlie first was, that the mul¬ 
titude; of hats which he had disturbed might put out 
his candle; and the second, that the imimmse stone 
on the; mouth of the pit might slip down and close 
the passage for evesr. On looking about the bottom, 
he found a rope-ladder, which, though it had lain 
there sixteen years, was as fresh and strong as if 
p<!rfectly insw. It had been used, as is conjectured, 
by Mr Wooel,—the author of a work on the ruins of 
Balbec and Palmyra,—to iissist his progress down¬ 
wards ; but he, it is concluded, must have sto[)ped 
short at tlu; grotto. When hlr Davison, on his re¬ 
turn, had reached the lM)ttoin of the first shaft, the 
candles fell and went out; upon which, “ the poor 
Arab thought himself lost.” He laid hold of the 
ropes os Ids master was about to ascend, declaring 
that he would rather have* his brains blown out 
than be* left alone the*re with the eiewil. “ I there¬ 
fore perinitteel him,” says the* e-onsul, “ to go be¬ 
fore;, and, tlieeugh it was mue*h more dillicult to 
asce'iiel than to de*se*e*nd, I know met how it svas, 
but he* scrambled uj) a hundred times more ejuickly 
than he* had e*oine down.”* 

The; ele*pth of the'first shaft was twenty-two feet; 
of the se*e*oiKl, twenty-nine*; and of the third, nine¬ 
ty-nine* ; which, with the five leet be;tween the; first 
and seceind, makes the whole; dese*e*ut one hundred 
and fifty-livt'.t 

• In tho Ipttor to M. Varsy, of wliirh the above is an abrid^r. 
ment, iMr Davison remarks, “ V -s avez l>eaii dire quo j’aiimis 
dll regardi'r comnic lionorable dVt oveii dans iiii de <*es fa- 
meiiv monumens qni n\mt eledes' ties (|iie pour les grands rois. 
Je voiis avoiie iraiicliemeut, luonsic >r, <iue je n'avais pas la moiu- 
dm ambilion a ret e^ard. Hien an oiitraire, j'etais cent fois pltm 
C4>iitent do sortir et rovoir le joiir.” 

•f* See Walpole’s Memoirs, |). 350, for tlie iiaiTalive of Mr Davi- 
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It is somiiwliiit reniarkal)l<‘j that the dimensions 
assigned to the well by Pliny were eightj'-six cu¬ 
bits,—an approximation to the truth which must re¬ 
move all doubt from the mind of every candid read- 
<‘r that till' honour of detecting the intricacies of the 
Great Pyramid was not reserved for the moderns. 
The Poiimns a|ij)ear to have taken a considcrabh? 
interest in the architectural antiquities of Egypt, the 
names of their favotiritc princes being inscribt'd on 
tbe monuments; and hence it might have been in¬ 
ferred that this, one of tlie greatest works of the an¬ 
cient tvorld, would not fail to attract their attention. 

The latest and the most com()lete survey, how- 
<wcr, made of the hidden caverns of the Pyramid of 
Cheops, is that accomplished by ]\lr (Javiglia, the 
spirited foreigner already mentioned. In his first 
attemjit to sound the de|)ths of the I'elebrated well, 
he descended as far as i\lr Davison had done, and 
with nearly similar results. Put he was by no 
means satisfied with the issu(‘ of his labour. ()b- 
siTving that thi; ground under his f(‘et gave a hol¬ 
low .sound, he .suspected that there must be some 
coms'aled outlet, lit? accordingly determined to re¬ 
sume operations; and with this view he hired se¬ 
veral Aralis, whom he employi'd in drawing uji the 
rubbish from the bottom with baskets and cords. 
Ill a .short time, however, owing to tin; (‘Xtrenii' re¬ 
luctance! of these jicojile to work, he was compelled 
to suspend his undertaking luitil an order from the 
Kaiya-bey was procured, which had the effect of 
subduing their indolence, and, to a certain degree, 
of removing their prejudices. It is not, indeed, sur- 

> 11 ; amt Qiiarterlv Review, vol. vix. |). 392, wtiich contains an 
-itrinal loinmiiiiiciitiou I'roui Mr Salt. 
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prising that tlie natives should havi; manifested re- 
luelaiice to lalwur in cireumstanees so appalling; 
iHiing eonlined in a place where, owing to the im¬ 
purity of the atmosphere, no light would burn longer 
than half an hour, and where the h<‘at was .so in¬ 
tense as to thrc'atim suffocation. At h'ligth, in fact, 
it iK'came so intolerahh! that one Arab Wiis carried 
up nearly dead, and several others, on their ascend¬ 
ing to the surface, faint(‘d away; .so that, at last, 
in diffiancc! of th<i command laid upon them, they 
almost entirely abandoned the task, declaring that 
they were willing to work, but not to die for him. 

Thus op|>osedand ilisappointed, MrCaviglia next 
turned his attention to the clearing of tlu; ])rincij)al 
♦■ntry or pas.sage into the Pyramid, which, from time 
immemorial, had b<!en so blocked u]) as to oblige 
those who ventured within its orifice to creep on 
their hands and knees. Ilis chief object in this 
undertaking was to iinprov*; tin* ventilation of the 
interior,—a purpose which he not only carried into 
effect, but, moreover, in tin; course of his labours, 
ho made the unexiK‘ct<‘d discov('ry that the main 
{vassage leading from tlu' entry did not terminate in 
the manner assertecl by Maillet, and believed by all 
liis successors. On the contrary, having removed 
several large masses of calcan'ous stone and granite, 
appanmtly pla<'ed then? to obstrmd all farther pro- 
gre.ss, he found that it still continued in the same 
inclined plane downwards, was of the .same dimen¬ 
sions, and had its sides worked with the same eare 
as in the portion abov**, though filled up nearly to 
the top with earth and fragments of rock. After 
clearing it out to the hmglli of a hundred and fifty 
feet, the air became again so impure, and the heat 
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80 suiTocatin^, that he had once more the same dif. 
fieulties to encounter with regard to the Arabs. 
Even his own health was at this time visibly im¬ 
paired, and he was attacked with a spitting of blood; 
but nothing could induce him to di'sist from his in¬ 
teresting researches. 

After the lapse of the third month from the time 
at which he began his toils, he IumI excavated as 
far as two hundred fw't in the new passage with¬ 
out iuiy tiling particular occurring, when, shortly 
afterwards, a door on the right hand was discovered, 
from which, in the course of a few hours, a strong 
smell of sulphur was perceived to issue. Mr Ca- 
viglia having now recollected that, when at the bot¬ 
tom of the well in his first eiiterjirise, he had burn¬ 
ed some suljihiir for the purpose of jmrifying the 
air, conceived it probable that this door-way might 
trommunicati! with it,—an idea which, in a little 
time, he had the pleasure of seeing realized, by dis¬ 
covering that it opened at once upon the bottom of 
the well, where he found the baskets, cords, and 
other implements, whiidi had been left there on his 
recent attempt at a farther excavation. This dis¬ 
covery was so far valuable as it afforded a wimplete 
circulation of air along the whole passage and up 
the shaft of the well, and thereby obviated all dan¬ 
ger for the future, arising from the noxious condition 
of the atiimsphere.* 


• It is urniisiii)' (o contrast tli inclolatiKiWc o-xertions of this in- 
dividuul, V. hose sole motives we ’ 1 from an enlightencMj cu¬ 

riosity and a desire to benefit tl teniry world, with tlio cautions 
procedure of Colonel Coutclle, o »f Boiiajiarto’s military .vurv/ns r 
—“ J’arriviu a Ih'xtreiiiile. iiiais 

les ouvriers: Ic llmd etait nnn{>li le torn- ct dc cailloux mules; i’en 
ruinplis uno do mes jHiches; ciisii itejo pris toutes les mesures dunt 
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Hut the passage did not terminate at the door, 
way which opened upon the bottom of the well. 
Continuing to the distance of twenty-three feet be¬ 
yond it in the same angle of inclination, it became 
narrower, and took a horizontal direction for about 
twenty-eight feet farther, where it opened into a 
spacious apartment immediately under the central 
point of the Pyramid. This new chamber is sixty- 
six feet long by twenty-seven broad, with a flat 
roof; and, when first entered, was found nearly fill¬ 
ed with large stones and rubbish, which Mr Cavig- 
lia succeeded in removing. The platform of the floor, 
which is dug out of the rock, is irregular, nearly one- 
half of the length from the east end being level, and 
about fifteen feet from the ceiling; while in the 
middle it descends five feet lower, in which there is 
a hollow space, bearing all the appearance of the 
commencement of a well or shaft. From this point 
it rises to the western end ; so that, at the extremi¬ 
ty, there is scarcely room between the floor and the 
roof for a man to stand upright, the whole chum- 


favais Meiis ma Jiiiniere idait jkiIa ; ina rosjiinitioii 

plus ^tice; Ic tiierniunietrc de Itcaumur etait uudt'ssus de de> 
&o. Jillht(/4nir of hLs pockrt/i with the riihbisli whicli 

imiH'ded Ins pn^rttss into the secret apartments of tlie Pyramid, the 
^laiit tsdoiiel witlidrcw, iitterjii|r iniprecatioJi.s a^nst the detest* 
able alim»splicre, which at uiice aifccltHl his breathing and raised 
tlio thcnmnnetor.— Deserip, <tv TKpypfey Anlviuilh^ vol. ii. jj. 39. 

Thu same writer inronns us that tlie French, hoping to find many 
antiquities fresh and imdesecrated in the interior of a pyramid not 
yet touched, ailupted the resolution of duiiudisiiin^ one of the thini 
or fourlli class from top to Imttoiiu It Is stilted that every layer of 
stone Wiis from a yard to a yanl and a half in dcptli, and tliat all 
tlie blocks, bein^ of a dimension proiHirtioned to tlieir thickness, 
wcii^hed almut twelve tliousand pounds (dOOO kilo^raiuraes) a-piece. 
But, iifter having advanced al>out half-way in tlie process of dciiUK 
lition, they were obliged toreliiuniisli tlie enterprise; leaving, savs 
die colunel, tlie fniit which would have indemnified tlieir toils to be 
'eaped by tliosc who were to coinc after tliciiu 
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l>er having tlie appearance of an unfinished excava- 
tion. IVIr Salt, however, is dis{)os(;d to think, after 
a careful comparison of it witli other subterranean 
apartments whi<-li have been disfigured by the com¬ 
bined effects of time and tlie rude hands of curious 
visiters, tliat it may once have been liighly wrought, 
and used, pt'rliaps, for the performance of solemn 
and sacred mysteries. Some Homan characters, 
rudely formed, had been mark(‘d with the flame of 
a candle on the rock, part of which having mould¬ 
ered away, rendend the words illegible. The same 
gentleman had flatten'd himself that this chamlK-r 
would turn out to be the one described by Herodo¬ 
tus as containing the tomb of C-lieops, Avhich was 
insulatisl by a stream drawn from the Nile; but 
the want of an inlet for the saend fluid, and the 
elevation of the floor thirty feed above the level of 
the river at its highest inundation, jiiit an end to 
this delusive opinion. From an expression of Stra- 
Ik), however, purporting that the jiassage from the 
entrance leads directly down to the chamber which 
<-ontains the sareojitiagus, he thinks, and ]ierhap.'i 
justl}', that this apartment was the only one known 
to the Greek geographer. 

On the south side of this spacious excavation then' 
is a passage just wide and high enough for a man to 
crei'p along on his hands and knees, continuing ho¬ 
rizontally ill the rock for lifty-five feet; but there 
it abrujitly terminates. Another opening at the 
east end of the chamber commences with a kind of 
arch, and runs aliout forty feet into the solid rock 
of the Pyramid. A third passage is mentioned, but 
so obscurely that we cannot ascertain either its di¬ 
rection or dimensfons. H is not, however, to be 
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imagined that these passages had no object, or that 
tJujy originally terminated at the point where the 
curiosity of modern travellers meets a cheek from 
the ac(!umulatioii of rubbish, or, perhaps, from the 
intervention of a regular portcullis, such as Belzoni 
encountered in the second Pyramid. Dr Richard¬ 
son, indeed, insinuates that tin; avenu<>s in question 
have not l)een actually explored by s<!veral writers 
who have thought projK;r to describe them,—a charge 
which, w(! are satislied, docs not apjdy to Caviglia, 
whos<‘ exertions were only limited' by the utmost 
l)ounds of human energy and pers(!verance. 

Bid'ore we proeeed to some more general observa¬ 
tions on the history and eomparative magnitude of 
the Pyramids, we shall present to the reader a .short 
account of the discoveries made by Belzoni in the 
interior of that vvlii(!h bears the name of Ceplmmcs. 

As Herodotus, whose fidelity has iK'en generally 
api)roved by t!u' ijn'estigations of more recent times, 
gave assurance that there were no chambers in this 
edifice, a loiig time had passed without aijy attempt 
l>eiug made to penetrate* its outer walls. In faet, 
such an undertaking was regarded as equally roman¬ 
tic and impracticable. The French philosophers, who 
accompanied the invading army led by Bonaparte, 
made several endeavours to find an entrance, but, 
perceiving no trace in the building which could en- 
ttourage the belief that it had ever been perforated, 
they left it in despair. I’lie resolution of Belzoni, 
however, a jtrivati! una.ssisted individual, achieved 
a coiKiuest ovtsr the mystery of ancient art, which 
the power and ingenuity of a great nation had re¬ 
linquished as lK;yond the reach of human means. 
His success in detecting the sepulchral labyrinths of 
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Thebes inflamed him at once with the desire and the 
eonfidenw of discovering a passage into the secret 
chamiwrs of Cephrcnesj the reputed founder of the 
second Pyramid. 

llis first attempt was not attended witli an ade¬ 
quate degree of success; wliile the labour and expense 
which it entailed upon him were so great as would 
have cooled the ardour of a less zealous antiquary. 
He began by forcing a passage, which lie was soon 
obliged to abandon as equally hop(;less to himself 
and dangerous to the persons employed. But this 
disappointment only increased his desire to accom¬ 
plish an object on which he had staked his happi¬ 
ness as well as his reputation. Observing minutely 
the exterior of the Great Pyramid, he satisfied him¬ 
self that the passage was not placed exairtly in tlie 
middle of the building, but that it ran in a straight 
line to the eastern side of what is called the king's 
diambcr ; which being in the centre of the Pyramid, 
he conjectured that the entrance must be as far from 
the middle of the face as is the distance from the 
centre of the chamber to the east end of it. Having 
made this clear and simple observation, he conclud¬ 
ed, that, if there were any chamber in the second 
Pyramid, the orifice could not be at the spot where 
he had begim his excavation, but, calculating by the 
position of the passage in the first, nearly thirty feet 
farther east. 

Encouraged by these new views, he returned to 
his task, and was immediately delighted to observe 
that, at the very place where he intended to recom¬ 
mence operations, there was a hollow on the surface 
of the building. Any traveller, says lie, who shall 
hereafter visit the Pyramids, may plainly perceive 
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this concavity above the true entrance. Summon, 
ing his Arabs, he forthwith resumed his toils; and 
so correct was his measurement that he did not de¬ 
viate more than two feet from the mouth of the 
passage which was to admit liim into the recesses 
of this vast edifice. The native workmen were in¬ 
deed as sceptical as ever, entertaining not the slight¬ 
est expee^tation that any approach would ever be 
discovered, and ocessionally muttering their opinion 
of him in the expressive term magnoon, which, in 
their language, denotes madman or fool. 

After cl<!aring away a great deal of rubbish, and 
cutting through massy stones, he had the satisfac¬ 
tion to see the edge of a block of granite,—the ma- 
tiTial used for casing the passages in the Pyramid 
of Clu!ops,—indiniiig downward at the same angle 
as in the latter building, and ])oiQting towards the 
centre. On the following day three large slabs were 
discovered, one on each side, and the third on the 
top,—indicating very distinctly, that the object of 
his search was now about to be realized. In a few 
liours, accordingly, the right entrance into the Py¬ 
ramid was opened,—^proving to be a passage four 
feet high, and three feet six inches wide, formed of 
granite, and desecn^ng a hundred and four feet to¬ 
wards the centre, at an angle of twenty-six degrees. 
Nearly all this passage was filled with large stones 
which had fallen from the upper part, and, as the 
floor slopes downwards, they had slid on till some 
larger than the rest stopped the way. 

The next portion of his task was to remove this 
rubbish, which had extended even to the entrance 
of the chamber. At length he reached a portcullis, 
which, being a fixed block of stone, at first sight 
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appeared to obstruct all farther progress into the 
interior. “ It stared riie in the face,” says Mr 
Belzoni, “ and said iie plus ultra ,—putting an end, 
as I thought, to all my projectsfor it made a close 
joint with the groove at each side, and on the top it 
seemed as firm as the rock itself which formed the 
passage. On a close inspection, however, hi; jMTceived 
that, at the Imttom, it was raised about eight inches 
from the lower part of the groove, which was cut 
la'neath to receive it ; and he found by this circum- 
staiKT that the large slab before him was nothing 
more than a barrier of granite, one foot three inches 
thick. Having observed a small aperture at the 
top, he thrust a straw into it uj)war(Ls of three feet, 
—a discovery w'hich convinced him that there wjus 
a %’acuum prepared to receive tin? pprtcullis. The 
raising of it, indeed, was a work of no small diffi¬ 
culty. As soon, however, as it w'as elevab'd high 
enough for a man to j)ass, an Arab entered w'ith a 
candle, and announced that the place within was 
very fine. A little more room enabh'd our adven¬ 
turer to squeeze his j)er.son through, when he ex¬ 
claims,—“ After thirty days I had the pleasure of 
finding niystdf in the way to the central chamber of 
one of the two great Pyramids of Egypt, which have 
long iKien th<‘ admiration of beholders.”* 

As his main object was to reach the centre of the 
building, he advanced, in that direction, along a 
passage cut out of the solid rock, six feet in height, 
and six feet six inches broad. At length ho reach¬ 
ed a door, at the centre of a large chamber. “ 1 
walked slowly two or three paces, and then .stood 

* Rcscarclics uiul 0|)cratian8 in Egypt and Nubia, vul. i. )i. 417. 
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still to contemplate the place where I was. What¬ 
ever it might be, I certainly considered myself in 
the centr<! of that Pyramid which, from time imme¬ 
morial, had been the subject of the obscure (conjec¬ 
tures of many liuiidred travellers, both ancient and 
modern. My torch, formt'd of a few wax candles, 
gsLve but a faint light; I could, however, clearly 
distinguish the principal objects. I naturally turned 
my ey<!S to the west end of tlie chamber, looking for 
the sarcophagus, whi(;h 1 strongly expected to see in 
the same situation as that in the first Pyramid ; but 
I was disappointed wIkti I saw nothing there. The 
chamber has a pointed or sloping ceiling, and many 
of the stones had Imtii removcMl from their places, 
evidently by some one in search of treasure. On 
my advancing toward the w(;st end, I was agreeably 
surprised to find lliat there was a sarcophagus bu¬ 
ried on a level with the floor.” 

Upon examining more minutely the (chamber in¬ 
to which he had entered, he found it to be forty- 
six feet in length, sixteen feet three inches wide, 
and twenty-lhr(ce feet six iiuducs high. It is hewn 
out of the solid rock from the floor to the roof, which 
last is comi)os(cd of large slabs of calcareous stone 
meeting in the centre at an angle cornesponding to 
tliat of the Pyramid itself. The sarcophagus is eight 
feet long, three f-et six inches wide, and two feet 
tlire(! inches deep in the inside. It is surrounded 
by large blocks of granite, apparently to prevent its 
removal, which could not Ik‘ effected without great 
labour. The lid had been drawn to one side; so 
that the receptacle, b(c it fount or grave, was half- 
open. It is manufactured of the very finest granite; 
but, like the other in the Pyramid of Cheops, it pre- 
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scnts not a single hieroglyphic. Inspecting the in¬ 
side solely with the view of finding some inscription 
which would throw light on the history and in¬ 
tention of this mighty edifice, he did not at first oh- 
serve that there were Iwmes mixed with the sand 
and gravel which it contained. Thc.se fragments of 
an animal body being aftenvards sent to London, 
were ascertained to belong to (he bovine species, and 
have bt*en very generally supposed to Ik? the re¬ 
mains of a sacred bull,—an object of veneration 
among the ancient Egyj)tians. On the sidps of the 
chamber, which were carcjfully examined, Mr Bel- 
zoni observed many scrawls exeeut<'d with charcoal; 
all of which, however, were in a character quite un¬ 
known to him, and alniady become so faint that 
they were in some places nearly illegible, and rub. 
bed olT on the slightest touch. 

On the wall at the west end of the chamber he 
perceived an inscription, which has been translated 
as follows:— 

“ The Master hlohammed Ahmed, lapicide, has 
open<'d them ; and the lilaster Othman atUmded 
this (opening), and the King Ali Mohammed, from 
the beginning to the closing up.”* 

Mr Belzoni admits that the letters were far from 
lieing distinct. The transcriber was a Copt, whom 
he induced to go from (Jairo for the purpose, not 
having sufficient confidence in his own pen. He 
adds, however, that not being satLstied with his pro¬ 
testations of accuracy, though the inscription was 


• Tills is tbo Torsitm of l\fr Salame, says, “ (he Arabic (o 
which I jpive the nieaiiini^ of tliese last wordi^ ‘ to the closing* up’ is 
not spelled coirectly in (he ]) 0 ))rr I saw,-, a fault which I attribute 
to the transcriber from the slune.” 
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copied under his own eyes, he invited other persons, 
who were esteemed the best Arabic scholars in the 
country, to lend their aid, and particularly to com¬ 
pare tlie transcript with the original on the wall. 
They found it all perfectly correct and intelligible, 
except the concluding word, which was acknow¬ 
ledged to be obscure ; but, says he, if it be consi- 
deri'd how much that word resembles the right one, 
we shall find a good sense, and the whole inscrip¬ 
tion made out. The circumstance, too, supjMised to 
be here recorded,—that the Pyramid was closed up 
after haVing been opened by the agents of King 
Ali JMohammed,—corresponds exactly to the facts of 
the case, and affords a strong (iorrolioration of the con¬ 
jectural emendation proposed by the translator. 

It is remarkable that in this Pyramid, as well as 
in the larger one, there is a pit or shaft which de¬ 
scends to a lower part of the building. At the bot¬ 
tom of this opening there were so many stones as 
nearly to choke up its entrance; but after removing 
these, Mr Belzoiii found the passage running to¬ 
wards tlu! north, as Ibrnierly, at an angli' of twenty- 
six degrees. It (tontinued in this direction, and with 
the same slope downwards, forty-eight feet and a 
half, where it joined a horizontal passage fifty-five 
feet ill length, still running north, llalf-way up 
this avenue, on the right, is a recess eleven feet long 
and six deep. On the left, opposite to it, is another 
entry twCnty-two feet in length, with a descent of 
twenty-six degrees towards the west. Before he pro¬ 
ceeded any farther northwards, he went down this 
passage, where he found a chamber thirty-two feet 
long, nine feet nine indies wide, and eight feet six 
inches in height. This apartment contains many 
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small blocks of stone, some not more than two feet 
in length. It has a'pointcd roof like that before men¬ 
tioned, though it is cut out of the solid rock. On 
the walls and ceiling are some unknown inscrip¬ 
tions similar to those in the upper chamber. 

Reascending to t^^e horizontal passage, he disco¬ 
vered at the end of It a portcullis, which must have 
originally possessed the same eonstruetioii as the one 
already described ; hut the plate of granite, which 
had serv(‘d as a door, was taken down, and is still 
to he seen under the rubbish Avhich encumbers the 
approach. Beyond this j)oint he entered into a lane 
which runs forty-eight feet in a direction paralhd to 
the one altove, and, in fact, appears to issue from 
the Pyramid near its base. If this sui)position be 
well founded, it will follow that the Monument of 
Cephrenes has tw'o entrances,—an inference, w'<> 
presume, which might be extended to that of Che¬ 
ops, where there are sevc'ral passages without any 
outlet hith(‘rto di.scovered. The immense mass of 
broken stones and sand, which surrounds the foun¬ 
dation of the larger edifice, has all along prevented 
such a minute examination of its lower parts as 
might have enabled the scientific antiquary to con- 
nwt the int(‘rnal structure Avith the general plan 
and uses of the building. Henc<‘ it is extremely 
probable that apertures will be found in all the four 
sides conducting to the centre, at different angles of 
inclination, and establishing a communication among 
the various chambers which the Pyramids contain. 

After these details, it is impossible to refrain from 
an expression of admiration so justly due to the per¬ 
severance and ability of Mr Belzoni. It was truly 
observed by Mr Salt, that the opening of this Pyra- 
7 
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mid had long been considered an object of so liope- 
less a nature that it is difficult to conceive how any 
[lerson could be found sanguine enough to make the 
attempt; and, even after the laborious discovery of 
the forced entrance, it required great resolution and 
confidence in his own views to induce him to conti¬ 
nue the operation, when it becaifee evident that the 
enterprise of his predec<!ssors, possessed of greater 
means, had completely failed. Of the discovery it¬ 
self Belzoni has given a very <rlear description, and 
his drawings present a ])erfect idea of the entrances, 
passages, and chanibers. Of the labour of the under¬ 
taking no one can form an idea. Notwithstanding 
the masses of stone which he bad to remove, and the 
hardness of th(‘ materials which impeded his progress, 
the whole was elTected entirely at his own risk and 
expense."' 

• What must !m' tlie f'oflinijs of ovitv candid ))erson who mids 
the following stuteiiieiit, which ^v. ^ive in tJie words of tlin dis¬ 
coverer Iiiiiiscif:— 

“One thiii^ more I must ofiserve res|>ectiiij*^ the Count do Kor- 
hin. On his rtdtirii from Thebe’^, i met him at Cairo^ in (he house 
of tl*e Austrian consul. 1 laid lM*pin the task of o|ienin^ tlie Py- 
roiiiids, and iiad already discovonm the false jKi.ssa^e. 'iin* Count 
r(H|uest<H], ill a sort of sarcastic manner, when 1 had succeeded in 
ot)enin^ the Pyramid, which no doubt lie supjioscd I never would, 
that 1 would send him the jilan of it, as he was alnnit setting on 
for Alexandria the next da\, and thence to France. 1 thouj^ht tlie 
)K»it retaliation 1 could iiiakew'as to .send himthi'flesiml plan; and 
I did so as senm as 1 otHUied the Pyramid, which was in a few days 
after liis depailiire. VV'oiild any one Mieve that the noble Count, 
on his arrival in France, ^ive out that In* had succeeded in iienc- 
tratiu|>; the second Pyramid of Dji7,(*li, and broup^ht the plan of it to 
Paris Whether this lie tlie tact or not, will appear from the fol- 
lowin|^ para^ipli taken from a French ])a|)er now in my jiossession: 
—‘ On the 24th of April, Monsieur le Comte de Forbin, dircctor- 
^ncral of the Jloyal Museum of FVdiice, landed at the lazaretto of 
MarHeilles. He came last from Alexandria, and his passaufo w'as 
very stormy. lit* has visited GrtHU't^, Syria, and Upficr Ej^pt. 
By a hapjiy chance, some days liefore his departure from Cairo, lie 
sncceedea in penctrutinginto the second Pyramid of Ojizeh. Mon¬ 
sieur Forbin brings Uie plan of this imixirtant discovery, as well as 

I 
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It is manifest, from the inscription discovered by 
Belzoni, as nCell as from the state of the chambers 
in the two larger Pyramids, that they had both 
been opened at the distance of many years. Dr 
Shaw, on the authority of an Arabian author, men¬ 
tions that the one attributed to Cheops was entered 
about ten centuries ago by Almamon, the renowned 
caliph of Babylon. It is added that the explorers 
found in it, towards the top, a chamlier with a hol¬ 
low stone, in which there was a statue like a man, 
witliin it the body of a man, upon which was a 
breastplate of gold set with jewels. Upon tliis 
breastplate there was a sword of inestimable price ; 
and at his head a carbuncle of the bigness of an egg, 
shining like the light of the day; and upon the hu¬ 
man figure were <-haracters writ with a pen, which 
no man understood.’’ 

It is in like nuinner recorded by Abdollatipli that 
when Melcc-Alaziz-Othinan-ben-Yousouf succeed¬ 
ed his father, he allow'cd himself to Ite persuaded by 
some foolish courtiers to throw down the Pyramids, 
and that he simt thither sappers, miners, and quar- 
riers, under the direction of proper officers, with or¬ 
ders to overturn the red one, that, namely, ascrib¬ 
ed to Mycerinus, and which is known to have been 


much infnniialion on tlir lahonrs of M. Druvetti at Karnac, and on 
tliose which Mr Salt, the Kn{rli.sh consul, pursues with tlie^rreatest 
success in the vallcv of' ISclKin el Malook, and in the plain of Medi- 
nct Alsni. The Museum of Paris is i^ing to beenricoed with some 
of tlie spoils of Thebes, which Monsieur r orbin has collected in his 
tranels.’ 

« Was tills written,” eselaimsBelzoni, “by some person in Prance, 
in ridicule of the (lonnt de Forbin, or is it an attempt to impose on 
the public by a tissue of falsehiHsls?”—Vol. i. p. 3»3. 

• Shaw’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 207; and Pyramidograjdiia by Mr 
Greaves. 
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coated with highly-coloured granite. To execute 
the instructions with which they were charged, they 
enianjped on the adjoining ground, and collected a 
great number of labourers, whom they maintained 
at an enormous expense. There they remained 
eight whole months, exerting themselves to the ut¬ 
most in order to fulfil their commission; but their 
most strenuous endeavours with picks and levers 
above, and with ropes and cables below, could not 
remove more than one or two stones a-day. When 
a block was thrown down, there was tlie additional 
labour of breaking it into fragments and carrying it 
aside ; and one of the engineers is reported to have 
said, that, although he were to get ten thousand 
piet*s of gold, he could not readjust one of these 
stones in its proper place. At length they abandon¬ 
ed the attempt, without demolishing the magnifi¬ 
cent structure, or even, as the historian thinks, 
without materially reducing its dimensions. The 
date of this barbarous project is usually placed about 
the end of the twelfth century. 

Several other caliphs are named by Makrisi and 
Abdollatiph as having meditated the demolition of 
these great works, paladin, fur example, charged 
his emir, Karakoush Asadi, to build the citadel and 
walls of Cairo,—^instructing him, at the same time, 
to consider Memphis and the Pyramids as the most 
suitable quarry for obtaining materials. Hence, it 
is conjectured, the coating of the large edifice of 
Cheops, two-thirds of that of Cephrenes, and the 
greater part of some of the smaller ones, have been 
carried away, and can now only be sought for in 
the immense causeway, and the innumerable arches 
which he constructed between these monuments 
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, and the Nile, or in the citadel, the mosques, and 
the battlements of the capital. The remains of this 
causeway are still to be seen; the finer jwrtion of it, 
however, which was upon the lower (ground, has been 
swept away by the overflowing of the Nile. Some 
authors have identified it with the relics of the gr(!at 
road described by Herodotus, used for transport¬ 
ing the stones consumed in the construction of the 
Pyramids. lJut we are informed that a very slight 
inspection of the matiirial, as well as of the style in 
which the building has been completed, will satisfy 
every one qualified to judge that this opinion is 
not founded in truth. Abdollatijih, in fact, a con¬ 
temporary writer, states, in the ])lainest terms, that 
it was <!on.structed by Asadi, one of the emirs of Sa- 
lah-Kddiii-yousoiif, the sou of Job, commonly call¬ 
ed Saladin the (Ireat.* 

The opening of tlx' Great Pyramid has, by many 
oriental writers, lieen ascribed to the Caliph Alidal 
la Mainour, the son of Haroun A 1 llaschid ; and 
they state that he employed for the aceonqilishment 
of his object, fire, vinegar, and other chemical sol¬ 
vents. Others attribute this achievement to the 
Caliph Mohdi, whose name was Mohammed. The 
latter is not imjirobably the sovereign whose reputa¬ 
tion is embalmed in tlie inscription, copied by the 
dirw.tion of IJelzoni, undiir the title of King Ali 
hlohammed; and as it is recorded that he attended 
the oiH'iiing of Ihvm ,—in the plural number,—^it is 
certainly not unreasonable to conclude that it was 
he who first penetrated into the interior of both, 
and who is, consequently, chargeable with much of 

• Travels alonj; the Mediterranean and Farts Adjacent. By 
Itobert Uidiardsoii) M. D.—Vul. L p. 
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the unnecessary dilapidation which accompanied his 
fruitless laliours. 

Considering the immense toil, as well as uncer¬ 
tainty whicli attend the exploration of the Pyra¬ 
mids, we cannot be surprised at any dilTercuce of 
opinion that may happen to prevail in regard to the 
various apertures, passages, and chambers, whi<!h 
occupy the interior. But it is much less easy to re¬ 
concile the mind to the discTcpancy which jxirplexes 
almost every book of travels, in reference to the mag¬ 
nitude; of the buildings th(;mselves. For instance, 
the following table exhibits only a small portion of 
the error which a]>plics to the measurement, or es¬ 
timated bulk, of these famous structures; and yet 
the dilfereiice is so great as to justify the suspicion 
that the standard used by the several writers could 
not be the same, or that the summit of the princi¬ 
pal structure has been considerably lowered since 
the days of Herodotus. 
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Davison not only numbered the layers, but gives 
the height of every one of them separately, from 
the bottom to the top. Grobert, a member of the 
French Academy, appears to have proceeded in a si¬ 
milar manner, counting the steps individually, and 
measuring their thickness. But it is obvious that, 
if they did not make an allowance in every instance 
for any deviation of the surface of the step from the 
plane of the horizon, the result would not coincide 
with the actual height of the Pyramid. As an ap¬ 
proximation, however, we may assume that the 
structure in question is foot hundred and eighty 
feet high, on a base of seven hundred and fifty feet 
in length ; or, in other words, covering an area of 
about eleven acres, and rising to an elevation of 127 
feet alwve the cross of St Paul’s Cathedral. 

Mr Belzoni, whose solitary exertions accomplish¬ 
ed more than the imited band of philoisophers at¬ 
tached to the French army, asc(;rtained the dimen¬ 
sions of the second Pyramid to be as follows:— 


Fett, 


The Buko,.. 

Peqiendiciilar heip^lit,. 

Coating; fn>m Bietop to the place where it 
enA»y . 


684 

458 

14U 


Bei^re we leave these memorable relics of ancient 
grandeur, we must revert to a circumstance which 
is too remarkable to lie passed over. In all the py¬ 
ramids that have been optmed, which at Djizeh 
and Sakhara amount at least to six, the entrance 
has always been found near the centre on the north¬ 
ern face, and the passage as uniformly proceeding 
downwards from it, at an angle which never varies. 
Greaves makes the inclination in that of Cheops to 
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be 26°, while Caviglia has determined it at 27°; 
which last we have observed to be common to all 
the sloping passages in the edifice just specified. 
He found the same angle on opening one of the 
small pyramids towards the south, at the end of the 
passage of which were two chambers, leading one 
out of the other, and both empty. The same con¬ 
clusion was fonned by Belzoni in regard to the Py¬ 
ramid of Cephrenes. The angle in all the sloping 
channels was about 26°. With much apparent rea- 
son, therefore, has it l)een conjectured that this co¬ 
incidence could not-be accidental. It must have 
been the work of dtsign, executed for some special 
purpose; and nothing more readily presents itself 
to the mind, as an object worthy of so much care, 
than the uses of astronomy, to which the priests of ^ 
ancient Egypt are known to have been greatly ad¬ 
dicted. 

Pauw suggested that the pyramids, as well as the 
obelisks, were temples raised to the god of day, be¬ 
cause one of their sides is in all cases turned to the' 
east. If, then, nothing more were apparent than 
the exact position of these buildings in reference to 
the four cardinal points of the compass, it would of 
itself be sufficient* to stamp the character of the 
Egyptians at a very remote age, as at least, jiracti- 
cal astronomem. But when to this are ad^dM the 
delineation of the twelve signs of the zodiac, the 
traces of which are still visible at Esneh and Den- 
dera, the naming of the principal stars, and the 
grouping of the constellations, there can remain no 
doubt that the science of the priesthood was chiefly 
employed in marking the times and paths of the 
celestial host. When, too, we find that all the 
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learning of Thales, liy wliich lie was enabled to 
calculate eclipses, and determine the solstitial and 
equinoctial points, w^as acquired from the Egyptian 
sages six hundred years before the Christian era; 
that at a later period Eratosthenes was found qua¬ 
lified to measure a degree; of the; meridian, and from 
the result to deduce the circumference of the earth 
to an extraonlinary degree of accuracy; and that 
the day, of the summer solstice W'as then, and pro¬ 
bably at a much earlier ej)och, so nicely observed 
by means of a well dug at iSyene, from tlu; surface 
of w'hich the sun’s disc was *eflected entire,—we 
cannot hesitate to receive any hypothesis w'hich as¬ 
sumes an astronomical purpose, in accomiting tor the 
architectural prodigit's of ancient Egypt. 

It is indeed quite consistent to sujqwse that the 
priests, in the construction of these stU|K;ndous mo¬ 
numents, would avail themselves of the means thus 
offered of connecting their sacred duties with their 
favourite study, and of combining the sentiments 
of piety with the sublinu; conceptions of astronomy. 
Among other benefits which this union has couter- 
red upon posterity, is that of having fixed with pre¬ 
cision the faces of the Pyramids, from which, as 
Pauw has ol>served, “ we know that the pohis of 
the earth have not changed.” But there is reason 
to think that the Pyramids were made subservient 
to a more unniediate and imporbuit use in the 
science of astronomy, namely, to correct the mea- 
simemeut of time. This objc«!t, it may be con¬ 
ceived, was in contemplation when the main pass¬ 
ages leading from the northern sides were formed. 
These approaches, as we have repeatedly remarked, 
are invariably inclined downwards, in an angle of 
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about 27 °, with the plane of the horizon, which 
gives a line of direction not far removed from that 
point in the heavens where the polar star naw cross¬ 
es the meridian helow the pole. The observation 
of this, or some other star, passing the meridian, 
would give them an accurate measure of sideral 
time,—a j)oiiit of tin; first importance in an age 
when it is prohahlt^ no other instruments than rude 
solar gnomons, or expedients still more iiniHjrfect, 
were in use. Indeed it would not he easy to devise 
a method more effi'ctual for observing the transit of 
a star with the naked eye, than that of watching its 
motion across the mouth of such a lengthened tube; 
and it is manifest that soiue one of these luminaries, 
wlnoi in tlie meridian below the pole, must havt; 
been setm in the line of a passage inclined at an 
angle of twenty-six or twenty-seven degrees. 

These remarks were suggested by an incidental 
notict; in the shoi-t memorandum of the measure¬ 
ments made by Sir Caviglia:—“ One 110 longer sees 
the jK)1e-star at the sj)ot where the main passage 
ceases to continm; in the same inclination, and where 
one begins to mount.” P'rom this expression it is 
naturally concluded that he must have seen the j)ole- 
star when at the boltom of the main passage; and, 
if so, we have not yet got the true measure, of the 
angle which these pius.sages form with the horizon. 
This would be very d<!sirablc, as it could not fail 
to lead to must important results ; especially if it 
should be found that the difference of the angles in 
the approaches of the Pyramids of Djizeh, Sakhata, 
and Dashour, correspond to the difference of the 
latitude of these several places. We might then be 
almost certain that they were intended for the pur- 
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pose of observing the passage, over the meridian, of 
some particular star, whose altitude, when below 
the pole, was equal to the angle of the passage. If 
this suggestion should be well founded, it would not 
be difficult, by calculation, to determine which of 
the stars within the Arctic circle might be seen to 
pass across the mouths of the shafts alK>ut the sup¬ 
posed time of building the Pyramids, and thereby to 
fix with more precision than has been hitherto at- 
tained, the period at which these stupendous struc¬ 
tures were erected.* 

Dr Richardson is disposed to call in question the 
soundness of this hypothesis,—observing that the 
supposition of the passage being intended as “ an 
astronomical instrument for measuring sideral time 
is scarcely tenable. Pyramids are prodigiously ex¬ 
pensive and unmanageable machines; and the pass¬ 
age, being .so carefully scaled at the entrance, pre¬ 
cluded all possibility of using them as such.”+ But, 
in reply to this rather hasty stricture, it may be 
sufficient to remark that no one has ever maintain¬ 
ed they were meant solely for astronomical uses; 
while the constant occurrence of a contrivance so 
little likely to be accidental could hardly fail to sug¬ 
gest that it must have been intended to serve some 
purpose. We are, therefore, inclined to agree with 
the ingenious writt'r who first advanced the hypo¬ 
thesis, in ascribing the uniform inclination of the 
passages in the two large Pyramids to some object 
quite unconnected with the mere facility of descent. 

Having occupied so much space with tliis de- 

• Gmivos’ PjTamidoinraplna. Bclzoni’s Besearc}ie% vol. L p.41H. 

Travels along the Mcaitenanean^ vol. L p> 133. 
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scription of the monuments of Djizeh, we must rest 
satisfied with a mere reference to those of Abousir, 
Sakhara^ and Dashour. Every one knows that, in 
point of magnitude, these are much inferior to the 
former, though still entitled to rank very high as the 
remains of a great people, whose glory unfortunately 
is now almost entirely reflected from the ruins of 
their ancient works. It is deserving of notice, at 
the same time, that these smaller pyramids are gene¬ 
rally coated with a material different from the body 
of the edifice; and, moreover, that, so far as they 
have been inspected, they bear in their structure 
and internal distribution a striking resemblance to 
the more magnificent erections at Ujizch. 

Our account of the mechanical productions of an¬ 
cient Egy])t would be incomplete did we not mention 
the great Sphinx, which has always been regarded 
as an accompaniment, and sometimes even as a rival 
to the Pyramids. The latest information in regard 
to this stupendous figure was obtained through the 
persevering labours of Mr Caviglia, whose name 
has been already mentioned with so much honour. 
After the most fatiguing and anxious endeavours, 
during several months, he succeeded in laying open 
the whole statue to its base, and exposing a clear 
area extending to a hundred feet from its front. It 
is not easy, says Mr Salt, who witnessed the pro¬ 
cess of excavation, for any person unused to opera¬ 
tions of this kind, to form the smallest idea of the 
difficulties which he had to surmount, more espe¬ 
cially when working at the bottom of the trendi ; 
for, in spite of every precaution, the slightest breath 
of wind, or concussion, set .all the surrounding par¬ 
ticles of sand in motion, so that the sloping sides be- 
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gan to crumble away, and mass after mass to come 
tumbling down, till tlie whole surface bore no un¬ 
apt resemblanar to a cascade of water. Even when 
the sides appeared most firm, if the labourers sus¬ 
pended their work but for an hour, they found on 
their return that they had the greatest part of it to 
do over again. This was particularly the case on the 
southern side of the paw, where the whole of the 
people—from sixty to a hundred—were employed 
for sevi'n days without making any sensible advance, 
the sand lulling down in one continui'd torrent. 

But the discovery amply rewarded the toil and 
expense which were incurrc'd in rcvisiling the struc¬ 
ture of this wonderful work of art. The huge legs 
stretched out fifty feet in advance from the body, 
which is ill a cmnlanit posture ; fragments of an 
enormous beard were found resting beneath the 
chin ; and ther<“ were seen all the ajijiendages of a 
temple, granite tablet, and altar, arranged on a regu¬ 
lar jilatform immediately in front. On this pavement, 
and at an equal distance between the jiaws of the 
figure, was the large slab of granite just mentioned, 
being not less than fourb'eii feet high, seven broad, 
and two thick. The face of this stone, which front¬ 
ed the east, was higlily embellished with sculptures 
in bas-relief, the subject rejiresenting two sphinxes 
S(;ated on pedestals, and priests hohling out offer¬ 
ings, while there was a long inscription in hierogly¬ 
phics most beautifully executed; the whole design 
being covered at top, and protected, as it were, with 
the sacred globe, the serpent, and the wings. Two 
other tablets of calcareous stone, similarly oma. 
mented, were supposed, togidher with that of gra¬ 
nite, to have constituted part of a miniature temple. 
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by being placed one on each side of the latter, and 
at right angles to it. One of them in fact was still 
remaining in its place; of the other, which was 
thrown down and broken, the fragments are now 
in the British Museum. A small lion, couching in 
front of this edifice, had its (^yes directed towards 
the main figure;. There; were; besid(;s, several frag¬ 
ments of either lions ruelely carved, and the fore part 
eif a sphinx of tolerable workmanship ; ail of which, 
as well as the tiiblets, walls, and platforms on which 
the little; teiujile; stood, we-re ornamente;d with red 
paint,—a colour which seienis to have lieen, in Egypt 
as well as in India, appropriated to sacred purposes. 
In front of the temple was a granitic altar, with 
one of the femr preijections or lieirns still retaining 
its pla(;e at the angle;. From the effects of fire evi¬ 
dent on the; stone, it is manifest that it had lieen 
useel for burnt-eifferings. On the side of the left paw 
of the Gre'at Sjihinx were cut several indistinct le- 
g(;nds in Gre^e'k e'harae-ters, eieldressed to differe;nt 
deities. On the second digit eif the same was sculp, 
tured, ill pretty eiee*p letters, an inscription in verse; 
eif which the subjoined translation was given by the 
late Dr Young, whose extensive knowledge of an¬ 
tiquities enabled bun at once to restore the defects 
of the original, and to convey its meaning in Latin 
as well as in English.* 

* 2flv ix^etyXov Tswfav Bsoi mty ievTfs 

fUtio'ecfiSvet X. 

Tiiiim corpus Ktu{)eiiduiii Ktriixerunt dii scinplerni, 
FarctnUos (ornr trhicum pinsiMiti; 

In mi'iliuni Drij^enltts arvtmsiK talmlcc, 

Insuiee ]K>tros£e arenam detnidentes: 

Viciunin j>vnuiiidibu8 talcin ie {>o8uenint ^isu; 

Non 0K(1i]xk1is hotniridaui, sicut ad TIicIhus, 

Sed Dew Lalonw iaranioiu ptirissimam 
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On the digits of the southern paw nothing more 
was discovered than a few of the usual dedicatory 
phrases in honour of Harpocrates, Mars, and Her¬ 
mes. One inscription gives, as Mr Salt reads it, to 
the Emperor Claudius the extraordinary appellation 
of the “ good spirit,” {uyahe 8ai/iuv) —an instance 
of flattery which can only be outdone by that of ano¬ 
ther inscription discovered in Upper Egypt, where 
Caracalla is styled “ most pious,” {piismmm,) on 
the very same stone from which the name of his 
murdered brother Geta had probably been erased 
by his own hand. On another small edifice, in front 
of the Sphinx, was a legend with the name of Sep- 
timius Severus, in which that of Geta was obliterated 
as in the former, and as it also is on the triumphal 
arch erected by the same emperor at Rome. The 
former inscription, however, is not to Claudius, but 
to his successor Nero, as may be distinctly traced in 
the first line as it now appears.* 

Sediilo observnntom (losidorHium bonum 
Teritp Kji^yptia* vt^oranrium diirtorom, 

Cailostcin nut^ninii mi)N>rat<>rein ^diis affineiii) 

Similcin Vulcano, tua^nanimum (foiiissimuni) 

Validtim in btdlo, ot ainabilem inter cives 
Termm laet&ri (oiiiiii^'iiis epulis jubentcin). 

Thy fonn stupendous liere the have placed, 
i»pann^ eueli sjiot of harvest-nearing laud; 

And with this mip^lity work of ail have graced 
A rcM'ky isle tuiciiniher'd once with sand: 

Not tliai fierce Sphinx that ThedK's erewhilc laid waste, 

But great ]<atonas servant, mild and bland; 

Watching that prince beloved who fills the throne 
Of Kg 3 'prs plains, and calls tlie Nile his own. 

That lu^venly monarch who his foes defies : 

Like Vulcan [lowcrful, and like Pallas wise. 

• For the above account of Caviglia’s discoveries, as he himself 
hmi not published any thing, the reader is indebted to the severed 
coimnnmcations forwanled by Mr Salt from Egypt to tbc late Edi¬ 
tor of the Quarterly lleview'. 
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We have entered more particularly into these de¬ 
tails on account of an error into which Dr Clarke 
has fallen respecting the share of merit due to the 
French in uncovering the body of the Sphinx. He 
states, without the slightest hesitation, that the aca¬ 
demicians who followed the camp of Bonaparte laid 
open the whole pedestal of this statue, as well as the 
cumbent or leonine part of the figure, which were 
before entirely concealed by the sand; adding that, 
instead of answering the expectations raised concern¬ 
ing the work u^wn which it was supposed to rest, the 
pedestal proves to be a wretched substructure of 
brick-work and small fragments of stone, put toge¬ 
ther like the most insignificant piece of modern ma¬ 
sonry, and wholly out of character, both with re¬ 
spect to the prodigious labour bestowed upon the 
statue itself and the gigantic appearance of the sur¬ 
rounding objects. Now, every one who has glanced 
into the splendid publication, to the contents of 
which the several philosophers contributed in their 
respective departments, knows well that the French 
never uncovered more than the back of the Sphinx, 
—that they never pretended to have seen the pedes¬ 
tal—and that there is, in fact, no brick-work in any 
way connected with tliat celebrated statue. M. Dc- 
non saw nothing but the head and neck; and M. 
Gobert, who was constantly stationed at the Pyra¬ 
mids, says, in his Memoir, that he succeeded in lay¬ 
ing bare the back to such an extent as was sufficient 
to determine the measurement; affirming that the 
figure was cut out of a salient angle of the moun¬ 
tain, and is, in lact, one solid piece of rock. It is 
true that the paws, which are thrown out fifty feet 
in front, arc constructed of masonry; but it is nei- 
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ther insignificant, nor in the least degree resembling 
modern workmanship. This, however, could not he 
known either to the French or to Hr Clarke. Per¬ 
haps, after all, the hint has lx>en taken from Po- 
cocke, who remarks, in regard to the body of the 
Sphinx, that what some have taken for joinings of 
the stones, are nothing more than veins in the rock. 
Hence the suspicion that the hands of the builder 
were employed in constructing the sui)pos<‘d jiedes- 
tal or platform on which the statue rests. 

We may remark in passing, that the scientific 
corps, commissioned by Bonaf)arte to illustrate the 
history and antiquities of Egypt, effected almost 
nothing in either departuient. Compelled to follow 
the movenu'nts of the aniiy, which w’as at no time 
in undisturbed possession of the c(»untry, they could 
not engage in those tedious operations which, as has 
liecn proved by the exj)erienc(! of Belzoni and Cavi- 
glia, were absolutely necessary to success in any at- 
tempt to analyze the structure of tin? vast edifices 
which invite the curiosity of the traveller. It is 
not denied that, in the* great w'ork published under 
the patronage of the French government, there is 
much valuable information connected more or less 
directly with the ancient state of Egypt; but it is 
true, at the same tinu', that nearly all the disserta¬ 
tions which occupy its sj)lendid volumes might have 
lieen written by men who had never quitted Paris, 
nor seen any other document besides those which 
are supplied by the Greek and Roman authors. 
This remark applies, in the strictest sense, to the 
long article by M. Jomard on the Pyramids. It is 
a mere abridgment of the descriptions given by He¬ 
rodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, Ammianus, and 
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by some later writers of the Arabian school. In re¬ 
gard to the Sphinx, again, we subjoin in a note the 
sum of all the intelligence which is conveyed to the 
readers of Europe by the renowned philosophers of 
Na{)oleon the Grtsat.* ' 

It becomes us to add, that the view given in the 
foregoing plate represents the Sphinx as it appear¬ 
ed to the French in 1800, and not as it might have 
been delineated by Caviglia, immediately after his 
successful labour in removing the covering which 
had concealed it for ages. But we know not whether 
it will be consolatory to the reader to be informed, 
that this remarkable statue is again as much wider 
the dominion of the desert as it was half a century 
ago; and, consequently, that it now meets the eye 
of the Egyptian traveller shrouded in sand to the 
same depth as Ixdore, and presenting the very out¬ 
line which our artist has borrowitd from a distin¬ 
guished French master. Dr Richardson relates 
that the wind and the Arabs had replaced the co¬ 
vering on this venerable piece of antiquity, and 
hence that the lower parts were quite invisible. 
“ The breast, shoulders, and neck, which are those 
of a human being, remain uncovered, as also the 
back, which is that of a lion ; the neck is very much 
eroded, and, to a person near, the head seems as if 


• Son eluWatioH) d*cn\iruu 13 nietn‘s uu-dos.sus du sol actuel, 
lo tvmoiu et coniiiio iiiesure de rc*nlevi*inent do.s piorres 
(pii a etc fait a la KU|x.’rficie pour dressier cette {lartie de ia 
tWno. La crou])e, a jxiine .sc^nsibUs .st'inbln seulemciit (racce sur le 
sol dans iin lon^ieur de pros do 22 iuctit*s; et Ic cutequenou.s 
avons vouli decuuvrir, cn faisaut eiilevt^r la sable tpic les \eiits ont 
acciiniale ji .squ'aii niveau dc la moiitay^iie, no nous a olfert, sur une 
prolbndour de II a 10 raetitis eiivinni, auciine fbmie reg^iUere; 
quant a rcxcavation qui avait cte remjtniuee tnw la teto, elle n’est 
proibndo que dc 2 metres 024 millimetrt's, d'uno liinne unique et 
irrep^Ucre .”—de VEyyptCy voU ii. p. 52, AnliqniUs. 
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it were too heavy for its support. The head-dress 
has tlie ap[)earaiiee of an old-fashioned wig, project¬ 
ing out a1)out the cars like the hair of the Berbcri 
Arabs; the ears project considerably, the nose is 
broken, the whole face has been painted red, which 
is the colour assigned to the ancient inhabitants of 
Egypt, and to all the deities of the country except 
Osiris. The features are Nubian, or what, from 
ancient representations, may be calked ancient Egyp¬ 
tian, which is quite different from the negro feature. 
The expression is particularly placid and bejiign; so 
much so, that theworship()er of IheSphinxmiglithold 
up his god as superior to all the other gods of wood 
and stone which the blinded nations worshipped.”* 
He adds that there is no opening found in the 
body of the statue, w’hereby to a.seertain whether 
it is hollow or not; but w'e learn from Dr Pococke 
that tlu-re is an entrance botli in the back and in the 
top of the head, the latter of which, he thinks, might 
serve for the arts of the priests in uttering oracles, 
while the former might be nu!ant for descending to 
the apartments beneath.+ 

As to the dimensioiis of the figure, Pococke found 
the head and neck,—all that were above ground,— 
to be twenty-seven fe(!t high ; the breast was thirty- 
three feet wide; and the entire length about a hun¬ 
dred and thirty. Pliny estimated it at a hundred 
and thirteen feet long, and sixty-three in height. 
According to Dr Richardson, the stretch of the back 
is about a hmidred and twenty feet, and the eleva¬ 
tion of the head above tin; sand from thirty to thirty- 
five,—a result which accords pretty nearly with the 


* Travels, vol. i. {>. 152. 


t Vol. i. lA 4Vu 
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measurement of Coutelle. It is obvious, at the same 
time, that the discrepancy in these reports, as to the; 
elevation of the figure, must be attributed to the 
varying deptli of the sand, which appears to have 
accumulated greatly since the days of the Roman 
naturalist. The Sphinx was entire in the time of 
Abdollatiph, who describes its graceful appearance? 
and the admirable proportion in the different fea¬ 
tures of the countenance, which excited his aston¬ 
ishment above every thing he had seen in Egypt. 
Makrisi states that it was mutilated by the Sheik 
JMohammed, who, in the spirit of a trm? JIussulinan, 
thought himself bound to destroy all images, and 
every thing indeed which Iwre the slightest re.sem- 
blance to a living creature. lie was called the Faster, 
—an expression which denoted his rigid adherence 
to the rules of his church ; while his attack on the 
Sphinx, and on the stone lions at the gates of Cairo, 
established his reputation as a furious bigot. 

The learned have indulged in the utmost lati¬ 
tude; of conjecture respecting the design of such 
figures. As they are all found placed near temples 
and conseerdted buildings, it has been justly inferred 
that their einl)lematic«l form must have had some re- v 
lation to the tlnxdogical opinions or religious rites of 
the ancient Egyptians. According to some authors, 
the countenance of a lieautiful woman, combined 
with the body of a lion or other animal, intimated 
the alluring aspect with which vice at first assails 
the miwary, and the liesotted monsters which she 
makes them when caught in her fangs. Others, 
again, have regarded them as astronomical symbols, 
marking the passage of the siin from the sign Leo 
into that of Virgo, and thereby shadowing forth the 
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happy period when the overflowing of the Nile dif¬ 
fuses the blessings of health and plenty throughout 
the whole land. To us the import of this vast hie- 
roglyphii! appears somewhat moreprofoundand mys¬ 
tical. The philosophers of the East, who a<rcustom- 
ed themselves to view the created universe as the 
effect of a certain mysterious generation, naturally 
regarded the First Cause as comhiiiiug both sexes, 
as exercising, in a manner entirely intwmprehcn- 
sihle to the human intellect, the male and the fe¬ 
male energies, and thereby becroming the parent of 
every thing that exists. It will, accordingly, be 
found that to the Sphinx are aseribi^d attributes 
which do not belong to a man or to a woman singly, 
and which cannot be united in the same figure 
without representing that imaginary hermaphro¬ 
dite which the refined speculation of the Orientals 
has enshrined in the darkest recesses of their mystic 
theology.* On a subj<’ct, however, so far removed 
from the ordinary path of investigation in modern 
times, and so little likely either to instruct or amuse, 
it may be sufficient to have suggested materials for 
reflection to such as are inclined to enter at greater 
length upon such alsstrusc inquiries. 

Connected with the stupendous undertakings of 


• 1 iCs Sphinx lies out Ics denx sexes, eVst ailin' iju’ils 

sent Icmelles \y&r devant, ayant ime (ete de leiiiiiie,—et male der* 

ricre.C’cst une remanpie qiie personae n'avait encore fiii 

residte, de Tinspectiun de quelqiies iiiuinmieiis, qiie l&s ai 
Grecs doniiaieiit aussi des natures composecs a cesetresmixi ^ et 
qn’ils faisaient meroe des sphinx harbii-s, eoniinc Ic preuve u has- 
relief im terre cuite etynserve a la Fariiesina* Lorsque Herodote 
norome les sphinx des mttlrmph 'mgeHf il a voulu desi^er |Kir cetto 
expression laduplieitedeleursexe. Lch sphinx qui soot aiix quatre 
faces de la (sdnle di; rulielisque du solcil, sont rcmarqnahles 
leurs nmins d'honimes arm^s dVngles crochus, comme Ics grines 
dc8 betes feroccs.”— Winkelman* 
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the Egyptian architects, there is an occurrence men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus, to which we shall merely di¬ 
rect the attention of the reader. Alluding to a 
temple erected at Sais in honour of Minerva, the his. 
torian olwerves that what, in his opinion, was most 
of all to bo admirtid, was a sanctuary brought by 
Amasis from Elephantine, consisting of one entire" 
stone. The carriage of it employed two thousand 
men, all sailors, for the whole period of three years. 
The length of this edifice, if it may lie so called, 
was twenty-one cubits, the width fourteen, and the 
height eight. It was placed at the entrance of the 
temple; and the reason assigned for its lieing car¬ 
ried no farther is, that the architect, reflecting upon 
his long fatigue, sighed deeply, and thereby alarmed 
the superstition of the king, who considered it as a 
bad omen. Some, however, affirm that one of the 
men employed in working a lever was crushed to 
death,—an event which discouraged Amasis, and 
induced him to desist from his enteriirise.* 

We know that the practice of erec,ting monolithic 
temples, or sanctuaries hollowed out in a single, 
stone, was very general in Egypt; some striking 
sjiecimens lieing still preserved in the higher parts 
of the country. But we question whether the power 
of modem mechanics could remove from the quarry, 
and convey to the distance of four hundred miles, 
a mass of rock thirty-two feet long, twenty-one 
broad, and twelve in height. It is only in a nation 
where the pyramids continue to bear witness to the 
astonishing eflects produced by labour and perse¬ 
verance that such things must not be pronounced 
incredible. The obelisks, too, some of which adorn 


Ilcrudutus, lib. ii. c. 179. 
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more than one capital city in Europe, prove tliat 
the resourees of the Egyptian engineer are not to he 
measured hy the progress of similar arts, at the same 
period, in any jjart of Italy or Greece. 

But our limits forbid us to indulge in details. 
We« hasten, therefore, to leave the vast cemetery 
which surrounded the ancient Memphis, and of 
which the Pyramids may he considered as the prin¬ 
cipal decorations, hy noticing the reseasdies of Mr 
Salt and his coadjutor Caviglia, in the ruined edi¬ 
fices or tombs wliich crowd the neighbourhood of 
Djizeh. Viewed from the monument of (iheops, 
they apjH»r in countless multitudes, seattired with¬ 
out order among the larger buildings, like the graves 
in a churchyard around the diurch, and extend to¬ 
wards the north and south along the left hank of 
the Nile as far as the eye can reach. These re¬ 
mains of antiquity w(‘re noticed hy Pocoeke and 
other travellers, but were not till lately examined 
wth the attention which they appear to deserv’e. 
They are descrik'd as k-ing generally of an oblong 
form, having their wi»lls slightly inclined from tin; 
perpendicular inwards,—the peculiar characteristic 
of ancient Egyptian architecture,—flat-roofed, W'ith 
a sort of parapet round the outside formed of stones, 
roundtid at the top, and rising about a foot and a 
half above the level of the terrace. The walls are 
<!onstructed of large masses of rock of irregular shape, 
seldom rectangular, though neatly fitted to each 
other, somewhat in the manner of the Cyclopean 
structures, as they are called, which arc found in 
various parts of Greece. 

The first of these mausoleums examined hy Mr 
Caviglia was found to have the inside walls covered 
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with stucco, and embellished with rude paintings, 
one of which, though much defaced, evidently repre¬ 
sented the sacred boat, while another displayed a 
procession of figures, each carrying a lotus in his 
hand. At the southern extremity were several 
mouldering mummies laid one over the other in a 
recumbent posture. Many of the bones remained 
entire, and among the rest was a skull with part of 
its eloth-i-t^ering inscribed with hieroglyphics. The 
second edifice he explored had no paintings, but 
contained several fragments of statues. In one of 
the chambers were found two pieces of marble com¬ 
posing an entire figure, almost as large as life, in the 
act of walking, with the left leg stretched forward, 
and the two arms hanging down and resting on the 
thighs. From the position of this statue, and from 
that of a pedestal and the foot of another figure, in 
a different chamber, both facing the openings into 
the respective apartments, Mr Salt is of opinion 
that they were so placed for the express purpose of 
being seen by the friends of the deceased from an 
adjoining corridor; the statues themselves liearing, 
as he thinks, evident marks of being intended for 
portraits of the persons whom they were meant to 
represent. The sev>eral parts were marked with a 
strict attention to nature, and coloured after life, 
having artificial eyes of glass or transparent stones, 
to give them the air of living men. A head was 
discovered, but it did not exactly fit the statue in 
question, though it probably belonged to the foot 
and pedestal; but its chief value consisted in its si- 
milarity of style and features to that of the Sphinx, 
having the same facial line, the same sweetness of 
expression and marking in .the mouth, and the same 
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roundness and peculiarity which characterize the 
rest of the countenance,—circumstances which tend 
to prove its great antiquity. In removing the frag, 
roents, eight houm were employed in enlarging the 
opening of the chamber, so as to enable the work- 
men to force them through ; whence it is evident 
that the statue must have been placed in its cell 
iKjfore the edifice was completely finished. The 
same observation, indeed, applies to the«#’yramids; 
the sarcophagus, and other remains of art contained 
in them, must have been introduced tiefore the pas. 
sages were lined with granite, the space being now 
too contracted to admit of their cmiveyaiicc in a per¬ 
fect state. We are informed by Mr Salt that many 
of the fragments found in these tombs, composed of 
alal)aster as well as of the hardest rock, give a mucli 
higher idea of Egyptian sculpture than has usually 
l)een entertained ; the utmost attention being shown 
by the artist to the anatomical properties of the hu¬ 
man figure, to the swell of the muscles and the 
knitting of the joints. 

In a third of these stone edifices was a boat of a 
large size, sculptured with a square sail, difterent 
from any now employed on the Nile. In the first 
cliamber of this building were*paintings in bas-re- 
lief, of men, deer, and birds,—the men engaged in 
planning and preparing certain pieces of furniture, 
hewing blocks of wood, and pressing skins either 
of wine or oil. The top of the second chamber is 
hollowed out in the form of an arcli. In this apart¬ 
ment, it is added, the figures and hieroglyphics 
are exceedingly beautiful. On the right is repre¬ 
sented a quarrel between some boatmen, executed 
with great spirit ; and, a little farther on, a num- 
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ber of men engaged in the diflFerent pursuits of agri- 
culturcj—^ploughing, lioeing up the ground, bringing 
in their com on asses, and storing it in the maga¬ 
zines. On the west are several vases painted in the 
most vivid c-olours; and on the south a band of 
musicians playing on the harp, flute, and a species 
of clarionet, together with a group of dancing 
women, tinged of a yellow colour, as is the case in 
most of liic temples of Upper Egypt. In the same 
structure are two other chambers, one unembcllish. 
ed, the other having carved on its walls a variety of 
figures and hieroglyphics. In a fifth of these mortal 
dwellings were similar inscriptions on a thick coat 
of white plaster, executed, as it would appear, with 
a wooden stamp or muifld. 

Miuiy others of these ancient sepulchres were 
cleared out, and found to consist of a number of 
diflerent apartments, variously disposed, but simi¬ 
larly decorated with carvings and paintings, mrre- 
sponding, perhaps, to the wealth or caprice of those 
who erected them; one in particular, from the 
delicacy of its colours, its pleasing aspect, and su¬ 
perior style of execiutiou, was deemed deserving of 
the closest attention. It is farther observed, that, 
in all of them, thefe were discovered fragments of 
bitumen, great quantities of mummy-cloth and of 
human Imiuos, which seemed to remove all doubt of 
thciir having served the purpose of entombing the 
dead. A very important circumstance yet remains 
to be noticed. In some one apartment of all these 
monumental edifices was a deep shaft or well, from 
the bottom of which a narrow passage conducted to 
a subterraneous chamber. One of these shafts 
cleared out by Mr Caviglia was sixty feet deep, and 
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in tile room a little to the south of the lower extre¬ 
mity of the pit was standing, without a lid, a plain 
hut highJy.finished sarcophagus, of the same dimen¬ 
sions nearly as that in the Pyramid of Cheops, 
though still more cxquisitely polished. This disco¬ 
very supplies a strong argument in supjKirt of the 
opinion that all the Pyramids wore used as scpul- 
chn-s, whatever may have hecn their primary and 
more important object. 

As to the comparative antiquity of the mauso. 
leums just described, IMr Salt entertained an opi¬ 
nion different from that of most writers ; consider¬ 
ing the ground in which they stand as the burial- 
place of the kings of Egypt prior to the construction 
of the Pyramids, and as having been connected with 
Heliopolis before the seat of government was trans¬ 
ferred to Alemphis. The more general lielief, how¬ 
ever, is, that these edifices are not only much more 
recent than the vast structures which they surround, 
but that in a majority of cases they are composed of 
the coating of the Pyramids, removed from the sur¬ 
face of the latter, either by violence or by the effects 
of time. As a confinnation of this view', it may be 
stated that the walls of these tombs are formed of 
the same kind of stones which were used for coating 
the more majestic monuments, and covered with 
hieroglyphics, as were also the casings of the Pyra¬ 
mids at a remote epoch. On these last Abdollatiph 
says that he himself saw as many inscriptions as 
would fill ten thousand volumes; and other authors 
have recorded the* same fact iii language equally 
strong. A circumstance mentioned by Blr Salt ap¬ 
pears to us to be wmpletely decisive of the question.- 
He saw a stone, bearing an inscription of hierogly- 
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pJlies and figures, built into one of the walls upside 
down,—a fact which proves beyond a doubt that it 
had constituted a part of some other structure before 
it was placed in its present position. It is probable, 
too, that the little mounds which diversify the sur¬ 
face of the neighbouring country were originally 
buildings of the same description, but of a still high¬ 
er antiquity; and that they have gradually moul¬ 
dered doMfii into the shape they now exhibit, under 
the pressure of age and the wasting influence of the 
elements. 

In examining the interesting district which in¬ 
cludes Djizeh, Abousir, Sakhara, and Dashour, 
and which may even be regarded as extending to 
the borders of Lake Mocris, tlie contemplative 
spirit finds itself in a great city of the dead,—read¬ 
ing the annals of a mighty [>eoplc, the impressions 
of whose power and genius are most closely associ¬ 
ated with emblems of mortality,—whose thoughts 
must have been constantly occupied with the value 
of posthmnous fame, and who appear to have spent 
their lives in preparing a receptacle for the body 
after all its earthly attachments should have passed 
away. At the presen t hour, the wide plain of Mem¬ 
phis is ill the }H)sse.ssi(Tn of those who urged its lalwurs 
or presided over its affairs three thousand years ago. 
The }H;asant or the traveller, accordingly, who seeks 
a dwelling in that desolate region, must enter the 
precincts of a tomb, share an apartment with bones 
which have been insensible during many centuries, 
and be surrounded with figures and inscriptions 
which point to events not recorded in any other 
history. No nation of the ancient world has so 
successfully peipetuated its existence through thev 
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medium of death. The actual inhabitants of Eg 3 rpt 
sink into insignificance when compared with the 
mouldering dust of their ancestors; and the proud¬ 
est edifices which they have raised since the days of 
the Pharaohs, produce not on the mind of the spec¬ 
tator any other feeling than that the sons have gra¬ 
dually degeneratid from the power or ambition of 
their fathers. 

Among the mechanical lalwurs of the ancient 
Egyptians, we ought to enumerate some of those 
extensive canals, or water-courses, which were con- 
structed either for the purpose of irrigation, or of 
facilitating the transactions of commenu;. In refer¬ 
ence to the former class we might make bold to as¬ 
sert that Joseph's River was only one instance out of 
many in whi^ the skill of the artificer rivalled the 
magnificence of nature ; smd that Egypt, at an early 
period, presented a variety of other excavations 
worthy of the people who planned the Pyramids, 
tile Labyrinth, and the Lake of Moeris. Rut our 
remarks must now be confined to a single example 
of the latter species of water-conveyance, the canal, 
namely, which connected the Nile near Rubastis, 
witli tlie Red Sea at Arsinoe, in the vicinity of the 
modern Suez. 

The direct distance from the northern extremity 
of the Arabian Gulf to the nearest ])art of the Me¬ 
diterranean, is about seventy-five miles ; and to 
the site of the ancient Rubastis, on the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, almost precisely the same. The 
length of a canal from sea to sea, following the most 
suitable ground, would be ninety-three miles,—and 
that of the ancient excavation, from the Arabian Gulf 
to the Nile, was about ninety-two. Some learned 
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moderns, perplexed by the vague and contradictory 
statements of the Greek and Homan writers respect¬ 
ing this canal, have called in question its existence 
altogether, except partially as an aqueduct for irriga¬ 
tion. The survey, however, made by the French in 
17!)9, has not only put to rest these doubts, but ascer¬ 
tained the precise line on which the work must have 
l)een executi'd. Of the ninety-two miles of inland 
watcr-communication of which it consisted, it ap- 
ix'ars that sixty-five were accomplished by human 
labour^ and of that portion about one-balf yet exists 
in a state more or less perfect. In many parts it is 
still so entire that its dimensions can be mea.sured 
with tolerable accuracy ; and little more than clean¬ 
ing out would be required to rend» it again fitted 
for the uses of navigation. 

This great work may be considered as compre¬ 
hending four distinct sections. The first logins about 
a mile mid a half northward of Suez, and extends 
across the low sandy isthmus to the Bitter Lakes. 
Its length is about thirteen miles and a half. Over 
the whole of this space, with a f(;w exceptions, the 
vestig<!S of the canal can be distinctly traced. The 
remains of the wajls or banks are from twelve to 
twenty.four feet in height; and the space between 
these, or width of the water-course, is generally 
about fifty yards. 

The second section consists of the basin of the 
Bitter Lakes, twenty-seven miles long, and from 
five to seven miles broad, running in a north-wes¬ 
terly direction. No cutting or embanking would 
be required here; the depth of the valley lieing 
from twenty-five to sixty feet below the high-water¬ 
mark at Suez, and in some parts twenty-four feet 
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below that of tlie Mediterranean at Tineli. There 
is no doubt that these lakes are the LacusAmari of 
Pliny. At present the basin contains no water, ex¬ 
cept in some po<»ls in the deepest parts. The ruins 
of the Serapeum, or Temple of Serapis, are still to 
be seen at the northern extremity. 

The boundary of this basin is accurately traced 
on the d(!clivities by lines of gravel, .sludls, and ma. 
rinedebris, of the .same kind, and preciselyatthe .same 
level, with those found at the high-water-mark on 
the beach of the lied Sea. Hence M. Bois Ayme 
maintains, that the Bitter Lakes were, at no very 
remote! period, a part of the Arabian Gulf. The low 
bank, which now divides the lakes from that sea, 
may, he thinks, liave been originally thrown up by 
a tempest, and afterwards raised by drift-sands, and 
by soil washed down from the heights. If the facts 
be correctly stated, there e-aii indcH'd be no doubt 
that the Bitter Lakeis have at ojie time formed part 
of tlu! Gulf, connecting it, probably, at high water, 
with the JMediterrancan, as there is at present no 
natural barrier which <‘ould have prevented this 
junction in the line now suggested. 

The third section passes through the Wady of 
Tomlat, a distance of nearly forty miles. This 
valley is from half a mile to two miles in breadth. 
Its bottom is about thirty feet below the level of the 
surrounding desert, and nearly as much below the 
tide of the Arabian Gulf. To exclude the Avaters 
of the Nile it is shut by a transverse dike at Aba- 
ceh, by another at Has el Wady near the middle, 
and by a third elevation, either natural or artificial, 
at the Serapeum, where it tenninates. The canal 
runs along the northern side, where the surface of 
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the ground is some feet higher than the rest of the 
valley ; so that the water collected in it can be con¬ 
veniently used for irrigation. In the western half 
of the valley the canal is very entire. In the east¬ 
ern half, beyond Ras el Wady, the accumulating 
drift-sands of the de.sert have obliterated all traces 
of the work, except at particular spots. In this 
tract it is observed that it must have had a greater 
breadth than elsewhere, and probably also a great¬ 
er dejrth, to provide against the deposites of sand, 
ill. Le Pere, the engineer, thinks that a branch of 
the Nile has at one time flowed through this valley; 
an opinion which is not destitute; of probability, the 
Iwttom being, tor many miles, two or three feet 
lower than the surface' of the Mediterranean. But 
it has be'cn rennarked that the river must have re¬ 
linquished this e'.hannel at a very remote jeeriod;' 
tor the Pelu-siac branch, which was describe;das the 
furthest e-eist by the ancient Greek writers, has beien 
distiiu'tly trae;e;d at the distance of twenty or thirty 
mile;s to the northwarel.""' 

The feturth section of the canal reached from the 
entran<;e of tin; Wady or valley, at Abaceh, to Bu- 
bastis on tin; Nile. Its length is computed at at)Out 
twelve miles. The country in this neighbourhood 
being regularly covered by the annual floods of the 

* The Wady of Tonilat is said to ooiilain about 20,000 acres of 
good soil, wliicb still bcai’.s an abundant growtli of shrubs and co{>5(e> 
woinL Its liroufltli lias formerly Ikmui much ^cater than it is at pre¬ 
sent; for tlie iiioveablo sands of the desert, whieti form hillocks 
Ihirtv or forty foot high, on the south side, arc swept into it by the 
wind, and am thus continually eiicnmching upon Uie arable surface. 
It Is iKdicvcd, with gotnl reason, to 1m; the I,mid 0 / GusheHy the 
(irigiiial settlement of the Israelites in Kgypt. Some ruins found 
at Alioukeshed arc supjxiscd to mark tlio site of Hcroopolis, an 
ancimit town of some uniMirtaucc,* and usually identified w'itb the 
Pitliom of tile Scriptures. 
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river, is all under cultivation, and traversed by a 
number of aqueducts now used solely for the pur¬ 
poses of agriculture, though some of them are believed 
to be the remains of the ancient navigable canal. 

The general features of this inland navigation will 
now be tolerably understood. It consisted, according 
to the French engineers," of a canal exUmding up¬ 
on one level, from Bubastis to Arsinoe, and carry¬ 
ing the waters of the Nile to the Bed Sea. Its 
breadth, in the section l)etwcen the Bittt^r Lakes 
and the Arabian Gulf, appears to liave bcM'ti about 
120 feet at the water-line. At the other e)id, where 
it received a greater d(‘pth of water, it was proba¬ 
bly one-half broader; and towards the middle, from 
Has el Wady to the Serapeum, where the walls 
were of less firm materials, and the drift-sands 
more frequent, there are vestiges which indicate 
that its width must have exceeded 2(K> feet. Of 
the depth the French <‘ngineers do not sf>eak very 
decisively. Between the Bed Sea and the Bitter 
Lakes the walls were found reaching down from 
twelve to twenty-four feet; hut this inchided the 
thickness of the earth accumulated on th(> Ivinks 
from repeated clearings. The probability is, that 
the extreme depth of this part, when the canal was 
full, was from twelve to fifteen feet; that the walls 
rose two or thre<> feet higher; and that the water¬ 
line, at the height of the inundation, was alwut 
twenty-eight feet above the Mediterranean, or from 
two to three feet above low-water at Arsinoi*. 

Aristotle, Pliny, and Strabo, ascrite the cutting 
of this canal to Sesostris. The two former say it 
was abandoned in consequence of the discovery 
that the waters of the Red Sea were on a higher 
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level than the surface *of the land in the Delta. 
Strabo mentions this opinion, but treats it as un¬ 
founded. Herodotus states that the de.sign was first 
undertaken l>y Netros, the son of Psammetieus, about 
GfK) years before Christ, and was completed by Da¬ 
rius Ilystaspes'; that the canal was filled by the 
water of the Nile, which it" joined a little above Bu- 
bastis ; and that it terminated in the Arabian Gulf, 
near the city of Patumos.* Diodorus likewise in¬ 
forms us that the work was In^gun by Neeos, carried 
on by Darius, but afterwards abandoned from the 
apprch<m.sion of the danger to which Egypt would 
Iw ex])osed by th<‘ waters of the Red Sea; that it 
was completed by Ptolemy the Second; that it ex¬ 
tended from the Gulf to the Bay of Pelusium ; and 
that it had sluices or gate.s, ingeniously constructed, 
which were opened to afford shi}is a passage, and 
(luickly shut again.t According to Strain), certain 
lakes al)ov<‘ Pelusium in tin* de.sert w(!re connected 
with th<! Red Sea at Arsinoi' by one canal, and with 
the Delta by another. The water of these lakes, 
which was originally bitter, had bwn sweetened by 
the introduction of that of the Nile. The canal, he 
adds, was conipIeUsl by Ptolemy, who constructed 
a kind of hK;k or gat<‘* which afforded an <‘asy pass¬ 
age from the sea to the canal, and from the canal to 
the sea.j; Pliny stat<‘s that the canal reached only 
from the Nile to the Bitter Lakes, and was 37,500 
paces, or about thirty-tour English miles in length; 
its extension southwards having been found to 
threaten Egypt with inundation, the soil of which 

■ Euterpe, 158. • Lib. i. sect. i. 

:J: Lib. xvU. 
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was estimate^ to be tliree cubits lower than the 
waters of the Red Sea 

These statements, which are apparently contra¬ 
dictory, may be reconciled with one another by 
supposing that the canal had been repeatedly open¬ 
ed from the Delta to the Arabian Gulf; but that, 
the communimtion to the sea being difficult, and 
only available for ships during a very limited pe¬ 
riod, this southern section of the work had been occa¬ 
sionally closed up again, and abandoned. The other 
section, including the Wady and the Bitter Lakes, 
would be serviceable for a much longer period, and 
might be kept more generally open. The difference 
of level between the river and the Red Sea was, it 
is obvious, perfectly understood; and the waters of 
the latter, if admitted in sufficient quantity, would 
really have submerged the Delta, as Diodorus and 
Pliny believed. In this, as in various other cases, 
we find that statements of ancient writers, which 
by some modems have been hastily rejected as fa¬ 
bulous, are strictly correct. 

The accounts which the ancients have transmit¬ 
ted as to the dimensions of the canal are not very 
different from the results deduced from an exami¬ 
nation of its remains. Herodotus says it required 
lour days for a vessel to pass through it; and as the 
length Avas about ninety-two miles, this supposes a 
day’s sail to be twenty-three miles, an estimate 
quite consistent with modern experience. It may 
be assumed that the vessels were towed, except in 
the Bitter Lakes, where sails were probably em¬ 
ployed. The same author states, that the canal 


Lib. xvL c. 29. 
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was broad enough to admit two triremes to move 
abreast. Pliny calculates its width at 100 feet, 
and Strabo at 100 cubits, or 1J50 feet. All three 
may be correct, because the breadth must have va¬ 
ried with the nature of the ground, and, as the 
vestiges still show, did actually vary from 100 to 
200 feet or upwards. With regard to the depth 
StralK) remarks, that it was sufficient to afford wa¬ 
ter tor the myriophoroi, or ships of the largest size. 
Pliny speaks more precisely, and mentions thirty 
feet. In fact, as the natural bottom of the eanal, 
in the Wady Toinlat, must have be(‘n in many 
places several feet below the level of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and as the walls must have had height 
enough to receive the floods of the river, which, in 
this valley, are mnputed to rise to twenty-eight feet 
aljovc that level, it is obvious that one jMrtion of the 
<-anal, during the inundation of the Nile, could not 
have less depth than Pliny assigns to it. 

About the year (544 of the Christian era, this 
eanal was re-established by the Caliph Omar on 
a greatly improved plan. In.stead of being (!on- 
nected wdth the Nile at Bubastis, it was carried 
southward as far as the capital by a branch called 
the canal of Cairo. *lt is indeed doubtful whether 
this section did not exist as far back as the time of 
the Ptolemies, at least for the purpose of irrigation. 
Parts of it still remain ; and its complete restoration 
entered into the plan contemplated by the French. 
The navigation from the Nile to the Red Sea con¬ 
tinued open, under the Mohammedan princes, more 
than a lumdred and twenty years. It has now 
been shut upwards of a thousand, though the pro¬ 
ject of re-establishing so important a communica- 
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tion has been repeatedly submitted to the Turkish 
government. 

Various estimates and measurements were made 
by the engiii(*ers under Bonaparte, who calculated 
that the expense of once more connecting the Nile 
and th(! Ked iSea, by means of a regular canal, 
would not exceed £7W>,0(K) sterling, and that the 
work might be accomplished in four years. Were 
this undertaking (tompleted, and steam-vessels em¬ 
ployed, it is prol)able that the voyage from England 
to Bombay, which at present occupies aliout 120 
days, might be performed in less than forty.* 

We reserve for another chapter an ac<«unt of the 
ruins, more strictly architectural, which continue 
to mark the position of the ancient cities, es|)ecially 
in the upper division of the kiiigdom. 


* an nlilr arti(‘lo in ilit* F.diiibiii^h Plitlosopliical Journal, 
No. x.vvi. |). 474, l>v ('llarl^*^ Maclaron, aw! drawn njt on the 
mitlioritv ol* Ili<* stalc*iuon!s contaiiiwl in tlu^ Dracript'wn ffe 
r work sani‘tioiu*t! by llu* Frencli j^vcrnmeiit. 
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OlIAPTEK V. 

Literature and Science of the Ancient Egyptians, 


Kciniiins of Literatim* scanty but valuable—M<*aninjf of* 

IIier<»j]^lypliics—Piclure-writing-—Progress towards aiiAlp 1 uilK*t; 
Illustrated by the Hebrew and other Oriental 'roii^-ues—i )iflerent 
Modes of Writing practised by the K^yplians, Kpislolo^rapiiie, 
Hieratic, and Hieroj^lyphie pnnK'ily so called - Disi’overy of llo- 
setla Stone—Ues(*urclu*s of l.)r Yoiiiiy; and ('liatiipidlion—The 
Practice of Cliiiie^se in renderiiiji^ Words Phonelic—'Plio Advan- 
tugi's of the Hiero^lyphical Metlusl—Discoveries of Mr Salt— 
Anecdot«>of Kin^'J'liainus—Works ofTliotli or Jl«‘rmes—Quota¬ 
tion of Clemens Alexundrinits—(Jrwks learned History from Egypt 
—Tlie Numerical System of tlu* Ancient Egyptians—TJic Ara¬ 
bians derived tlieir Aritlimetical Signs irom Egyptians. 


The materials for this section of our work arc niji- 
tlicr ahuridaiit nor various ; but they are, neverthe¬ 
less, extremely satisfactory, and point out, in a man¬ 
ner free from all ambiguity, the first steps taken by 
man in his attempts* to communicate his thoughts 
through the medium of written language. The li¬ 
terature of ancient Egypt, we must admit, does not, 
like that of Greece, call forth our admiration by 
splendid poems and regular histories ; nor, like that 
of the Hebrews, by preserving the events of the pri¬ 
meval vyorld in a ri'cord sanctioned by the Spirit of 
Eternal Truth. But, notwithstanding, in the brief 
notices which have come down to our age of the 
methods adopted by the early Egyptians lor giving 
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permanency to their conceptions, we have a treasun- 
which, to tlie philosopher, is more valuable than the 
sublime verses of Homer, and, in a merely gram- 
matical point of view, not inferior to the inspired 
narrative? of Moses itself. We allude to the system 
of hieroglyphics; the knowledge of which is very im¬ 
portant, both as exhibiting authentic specimens of 
picture-writing,—the original (!xpedient of the' rude 
annalist,—and also as indicating the path which led 
to that nobler iiiwntion,—the use of an alphabet. 

The term hieroglyphic literally denotes sacred 
sculpture, and was ('mployed by the Greeks in re¬ 
ference to tho.se figures and inscriptions which they ■ 
found engraven on the teinjiles, sepub'hres, and other 
public buildings of Egyiit. The [iractice, however, 
out of which it arose, appears to be common to the 
whole human raci- in the first stage of civilisation; 
being dictated to them by necessity, and suggesti'd 
by the most obvious associations. INJan learns tojiaint 
before he attempts to write; he dniws the outline of 
a figure long iK'fore he is able to describe an event; 
he confines his representations to the eye during 
ages in which he can find no more direct means of 
adilressing the understanding^ or of amusing the 
fancy. In the beginning of society, all communica¬ 
tion not strii'tly verbal is carried on through the 
medium of picture-writing ; and this imperfect me¬ 
thod continues in all countries until a happy acci¬ 
dent, or the vi.sit of a more refined people, makes 
know'n the .si'cret of alphaladical notation. 

When, for example, the Spaniards first landed on 
the shores of America, the event was announced to 
the inhabitants of the interior by rough drawings of 
men, arms, and ships; some specimens of which 
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have been presen’od by Purchas, to whose laborious 
diligence we are indebted for the best account of 
Europtsin discovery and conquest in the western 
Jieniisj)h';re. Hut, generally speaking, the aid of an 
alphalx^t so completely supersedes the more primi¬ 
tive usage,, that, in most countries, all traces of the 
latter are speedily forgotten; and it is only by a re¬ 
mote and rather indistinct species of reasoning that 
the philosophical grammarian endeavours to connect 
the reifined literature of a polished age with the rude' 
e'ffeerts of the savage to embody his thoughts in ex¬ 
ternal signs. The monuments of Egypt, from their 
e'Xtreiiie durability, supply a history, which no¬ 
where else e'xists, eif the siieTcssive steps that conduct 
mankinel frenii the first pennt to the last, in the im- 
jwrtant art now under our consideration. Our li¬ 
mits will not pennit us to enter into an investiga¬ 
tion which would itself occupy an entire! volume ; 
wei shall there'fore confine ourse:lves to a geneiral 
statenieiit of first principles, and to such an illustra¬ 
tion of the-m as may prove inte-lligible to the young 
reader, who may not have either opi>ortimities of 
studying this important subject. 

The first and simplest e'xpedient, then, is that 
already mentioned, bf atte'inpting to convey and per- 
jK'tuate' the! know’ledge' of sin event by forming a 
rude picture of it. The inconvenience inseparable 
frenn such a method wemld soon suggest the prac- 
tie* of reducing the deline.ition, and of substituting 
a sw'orel for an armed man, a flag ibr an invading host, 
and a curved line for a ship. In the earlier stages 
of contraeition, the abbreviate!d forms would still rev 
tain a faint resemblance to the original figure; but 
in process of time, as the number of ideas and rela- 
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tions increased, the signs would deviate fartln^r from 
the lik»‘ness of an object, and assume more and more 
the character of a conventional mark, expressive of 
thought as well as of mere existence. At this era, 
however, which may be regarded as the second in 
order, every sign would continue to Ik; a S(!j)arate 
word, d<'noting some individual thing, togeHier with 
all the circumstances and associated reflections which 
could be conveyed by so inij)erfect a vehicle. 

It may here be noticed that the language of China 
at the present day retains the asp<*ct now described. 
Attached to old habits, or rei)elled from imitation 
by tin; coiitenijrt which usually attach(!s to ignorance, 
the people of that vast empire refuse to adopt th(“ 
grammatical improvements of Europe;, which would 
lead them to analyze their written speech into its 
alplialH'tical elenu-iits. Their composition, accord¬ 
ingly, still eojisists of a set of words or marks ex¬ 
pressive of certain ideas ; becoming, of course, more 
complicated as the thoughts to be conveyed are; more 
nume;ruU8 or subtile-, and requiring, at length, a 
great degren; of ve-ry painful anel unprofitable study 
tei e*oniprehenel tln-ir full imjairt. 

The third and meist valuable movement in the 
progre-ss of gramniaticiil inve‘ntie')n, is that which pro- 
vide-s a sign feir e-xpre-ssing & sound instead of de;nof- 
ing a thing, and dissects human speech into letters in- 
ste-ad of steijipi ng at words. The; apparatus for accom¬ 
plishing this eibject apjiears tei have been at the first 
sufficiently awkward and inconve;nient. In oreler 
to write; the name' of a man, for example, the inge¬ 
nuity of the Egyptian philologist e'ould suggest no¬ 
thing more; suitable than to arrange, in a given 
space, a certain number of objects, the initial letters 
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of which, when pronounced, would furnish the several 
sounds required. For instance, if a person follow¬ 
ing that scheme of notation wished to record that 
Pompey had landed in Egypt, he would describe 
the action by the wonted signs employed in picture¬ 
writing ; but to express the appellation of the ge¬ 
neral, he would find it necessary to draw as many 
objects as would supply in the first letters of their 
names, J', o, m, p, e, y. In writing the word Lon¬ 
don, on this prineiplc!, we might take the figures of 
a lion, of an oak, of a net, of a door, of an omd, and 
of a nail; the initial sounds or first hjtters of which 
words would give the name of the British capital. 

After a certain period there arose, from this modi¬ 
fied hieroglyj)hic, a regular alphalx^t constructed so as 
to represent and express the various sounds uttered 
by the human voice. This invention, being subse¬ 
quently communicated to the (Inicks, contributed 
in a gr(>at 'measun? to their inijTOvenient, and laid 
the foundation of their literary fame. The gift of 
Cadmus, who conveyc'd sixteen h'tters across the 
Mediterranean, is celebrated iji the traditional his¬ 
tory of the nation ujion whom it was conferred; 
and hence, the arrival of that niiowned adventiner 
from th»! coast of Egypt <-ontinues to be nuMitioned 
as the epoch when civili.satiun ajid a knowledge of 
the fine arts were first received by the barbarians 
of eastern Europ<\ The trading communities, which 
had already stationed themstdves on the shores of 
Syria, were pmbably, as we have elsewhere sug¬ 
gested, the medium of intercourse between Egypt 
and Gre(x:e,—a supposition which enables us to ac¬ 
count for the similarity oliserved by every scholar 
in the more ancient form of their alphabetical cha- 
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rwrters. But, whatever ground there may be for 
this eoiijeoture, there is no doubt that the process 
deteebMl in the Egyptian monuments reveals the 
important secret which the philosopliical grammarian 
has so long laboured to discover. 

As a proof, and at th(> .same time an illustration 
of the argument now advanced, we may recall to 
the mind of the oriental student that the alphabet of 
the Hebrew, as well as of the other cognate longues, 
is in fact a list of names, and that the original form 
of the letters bore a resemblance to the objects which 
they were usc'd to ex])ress. Alejdi, Beth, Gimel, 
which in the common language of the country de¬ 
noted an ox, a house, a <*amel, were at first pictures 
or rude likenesses of a dwc-lling and of the two ani¬ 
mals just specified ; proceeding on the very familiar 
sysb'm, not yet exploded in Isioks for children, 
where an luss, a bull, and a cat, are associated with 
the three first letters of the Homan alphabtd. The 
process of abbreviation, which is rapidly a])plied by 
an iniprtwiiig people to all the technical properties 
of language, soon substituted an arbitrary sign for 
tile complete portrait, and restricted the use of the 
alphabetical symliol to the representation of an ele¬ 
mentary sound. 

But in Egypt the use of the hieroglyph was not 
entirely superseded by the invention of an alphabet. 
For many purposes conneirted with religion, and 
even with the more solemn occupations of civil life, 
the emblematical style of com|H)sition continued to 
enjoy a preference; on a principle similar to that 
which di8|x)ses the Jew to perform his worship in 
Hebrew, and the Roman Catholic in Latin. There 
appears also to have been a mixed language used 
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by the priests, partaking at once of hieroglyphic* 
and of alphalwitical characters ; which, in allusion 
to the class of men by whom it was employed, was 
denominated hieratic. Hence the Egyptians found 
themsc'Ives in poS'Ssion of threw different modes of 
communication,—the hieroglypliic, properly so call¬ 
ed ; the hieratic; and the demotic or common. This 
distinction is clearly recognised in the following well, 
known passage, extracted from the works of Clemens 
Alexandrinus. 

Those who are educated among the Egyptians, 
says h<‘, learn first of all the method of writing 
called the Ej)istolographic ; secondly, the Hieratic, 
which the sacr<!d scrila's employ; and, lastly, the 
most mystcTious description, the Hieroglyphic, of 
which tlu.Te are two kinds,—the one denoting ob¬ 
jects, in a direct manner, by means of the inilial 
somtdx of words; the other is symbolical. Of the 
symltolicai signs om; class represents objects by ex¬ 
hibiting a likeness or picture ; another, by a meta¬ 
phorical or less complebf resemblance; and a third, 
by means of certain allegorical enigmas. Thus,— 
to give an example of the three methods in the 
syniltolical division,—when they wish to represent 
an object by the fir%t, they fix upon a distinct re- 
scinblanc(!; such as a circle, when they want to in¬ 
dicate the sun, and a crescent, when their purpose is 
to denote the moon. The set^ond, or metaphorical, 
allows a considerable frecidoin in selecting the em¬ 
blem, and may be such as only suggests the object 
by analogous qualities. For instance, when they 
record the praises of kings in their theological fables, 
they exhibit them in connexion with figurative al¬ 
lusions which shadow forth their good actions and 
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benign dispositions. In this case the representation 
is not direct but metapliorieal. Of the third method 
of symlwlical writing, the following will serve as an 
example : they assimilate the obliqiK! course of the 
planets to the lK)dy of a serpent, and that of the siui 
to the figure of a searalneus.* 

In the above extract there is mention made of 
that species of hieroglyphics which exj)ress objects by 
the mitkd letters ,—a remark that is now perfectly 
intelligible, but which, till the year 1814, ])resented 
a most perplexing enigma to the ablest scholars in 
Europe. It does not ]ir()i)erly belong to the business 
of this chapter to give a history of the various sti'ps 
which finally led to a discoi'ery of the j)ath that pro¬ 
mises to conduct the scholar to the richest treasures 
of Egyptian learning ; but as the subject is of con¬ 
siderable interest, and affords at tin* same time a 
striking instance of the success which hardly ever 
fails to reward an enlightened persi'verance, we shall 
enter into a few details. 

When the French ivere in Egypt they discover¬ 
ed, in the foundation of a fort iK'ar llosetta, a block 
or slab of basalt, which j)resented an inscription in 
three distinct languages, namely, tht! sacred letters, 
the letters of the country, and ihe Grei-k. The first 
class obviously compndieiids the hieroglyphic and 
hieratic, the mode of writing used by the priests; 
while the second not less manifestly identifies itself 
with what Clemens calls the Epistolographic, and 
which is now usually particularized as demotic or 
common. Unfortunately a considerable part of the 

• We have g’iven a paniplinise rather X liaii a literal version; the 
original not admitting of a strict rendering without sacrificing the 
sense of tlie autlior, which alone we liave endeavoured to retain. 
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first inscription was wanting ;; the beginning of the 
secondj and tlie end of the third, were also mutilat¬ 
ed ; so that there; were no precise points of coinci¬ 
dence from which tlie ex[)Ouiider could set out in 
his attempt to decipher tlie unknown characters. 
But the second inscription, notwithstanding its de¬ 
ficiencies near the beginning, was still sufficiently 
perfi'ct to allow a comparison to be made of its dif- 
PtTent ])arts with each other, and with the Greek, 
by the same imlhod which would have lieen fol- 
low(;d if it liad been entire. Thus, on examining, in 
their relativ<‘ situation, the [tarts corresponding to 
two passages of the Greek inscription in which 
Alexaiuler and Ah-xaudria occurred, there were 
soon recognised two well-marked groups of charac¬ 
ters resembling each other, which were therefore 
considered as re])resenting these names. A variety 
of similar coincidences were d<;tccted, and especially 
that iH-tween a <'ertaiu assemblage of figures and the 
word Ptolemy, which occurred no fewer than four¬ 
teen times ; and hene(‘, as the Greek was known to 
Ik- a translation of the Egyptian symbols, the task 
of the deeipln-rer was limited to a discovery of the 
alphalK-tieal power of the several marks, or objects, 
which dt-noted that* particular name. It was by 
pursuing this path that success was ultimately at- 
taiiu-d. It Wius satisfactorily made out that hiero¬ 
glyphics not only (-xpressed ideas, or n;presented 
things, but also that they were frequently used as 
letters ; and that, when employed for tlie last of 
these purpo.ses, the names of the several objects in 
the Co[)tic or ancient language of the country sup¬ 
plied the al])habetical sounds which composed any 
particular word. 
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The first steps which led to this important dis¬ 
covery were made by Dr Young, who ascertained 
that certain figures in the group, corresponding to 
the word Ptolemy, were used alpliabetically, and 
represented sounds. Hence the distinction of plM- 
netic or vo<*nl hieroglyphics as opposed to tliosc 
which are understood to denote objects only. It was 
fondly hoped that a key was thereby found for un- 
lo<‘king the storehouses of Egyj)tian learning, which 
had remained inaccessible to many generations; and, 
whether the treasure shall prove equal in value to 
the expectations which have been entertained of it, 
there is still, it is thought, the greatest probability 
that the famed wisdom of one of the most ancient 
nations of the world shall yet be rendered fami¬ 
liar to the modern reader. Alnjady, indeed, w<' are 
told that history and chronology have received essen¬ 
tial aid from tin* investigations of recent travellers, 
guided by the light which has just been revealed. 
The names of some of the must distinguished 
Egyptian princes, even of the Pharsumic dynasties, 
have be«;n deciphered from monuments erected dur¬ 
ing their respective reigns. The canon of Manetho, 
which it had become so common to treat with con¬ 
tempt, has been verified in many jwints; and in 
this way the titles of several monarchs which had 
been abandoned as fabulous, including Misphrag- 
muthosis, Amenophis, Kamesscs, and Sesostris, are 
once more restored to the page of authentic history, 
and to their place in the succession of Egyptian 
sovereigns. 

Nothing, perhaps, connected with this interesting 
subject, is more surprising than that the priests of 
Heliopolis and Memphis should have continued to 
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use imitative and symbolic hieroglyphics so long 
after they had become acquainted with the more 
convenient apparatus of alphabetical writing. But 
this fact, which might otherwise appear incredible, 
finds a counterpart in the practice of the Chinese, 
who, as we have already mentioned, retain even at 
the present day a modified species of hieroglyphics, 
—a literary notation that denotes things or ideas in- 
stead of expressing sounds,—and which they like¬ 
wise C!an render ]>honetie at pleasure. When, tbi 
example, they have occasion to indicate any foreign 
combination of vo(»l sounds, such as the name of a 
European object or ptsrson, they attach a certain 
mark to their words, and thereby convert them into 
letters; the initial consonant of the several terms 
supplying the successive alphabetical articulations 
necessary to form the noun in question. At this 
stage all the difliculty of the invention is conquered. 
The moment that men have learned to denote, by 
a visible sign, a sound as well as a sensation or an 
event, they have acquired possession of an alphabet ; 
and then nothitig more is requisite except to abbre¬ 
viate the figures so as to make them roiivenient for 
the rapid uses of ordinary life,—to dismiss the pic¬ 
ture, in short, and* substitute an arbitrary mark, 
according to the practice of European nations. But 
the ancient Egyptians, like the modern Chinese, 
thought proper to rest satisfied with one-half of the 
advantages which their ingenuity had earned; con¬ 
tinuing, for ages after they had acquired the know¬ 
ledge of phonetic characters, to intersperse them 
with the imitative and symbolical figures which 
in every other country those others have completely 
superseded. 
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Leaving it to the historian of this remarkable dis¬ 
covery to detail the mcidents which accompanied 
the investigations of "Dr Young, Silveslre de Sacy, 
Akerblad, Salt, and Chainpollion, we coniine our¬ 
selves to the statement of the im))ortant fat't that, 
from a copious induction of instances, extending in 
some cases to several hundreds for a single character, 
the last of these authors has completely ascertained 
that every phonetic hi<TOglyi)h is the image? of some 
physical objeert whose name, in th»“ spoken language 
of ancient Kgyj)t, begins with tlie sound or letter 
which the sculjetured ligurc was destined to repre¬ 
sent. Thus the image of an eagle, which in the 
Coptic is AhCmi, became tlie sign of the vowel A ; 
that of a small vase, called lie the in Egyptian, stood 
for the consonant li; that of a hand. Tot, repre¬ 
sented the letter T; that of a hatchet, Kelebin, was 
the sign of the consonant K ; that of a lion or lioness, 
Labu, the sign of the consonant L ; that of a nyc- 
ticorax, Mouladj, the sign of INI ; that of a flute, 
Sebimntjo, the sign of the consonant S; that of a 
mouth, lib, the sign of the consonant R; and the 
abridged image of a garden, Shene, the sign of the 
compound articulation Sh. 

It is obvious from the statement now made, that, 
as there are a great many objects the nanu's of which 
iHigin with the same lelU^r, an author using pho¬ 
netic hieroglyphics must liave had a wide field in 
which to select his characters. Some of the let¬ 
ters were in fact represented by fifteen and even by 
twenty-five different figures. M. Chamiwllion is 
of opinion that, in writing the articulated sounds of 
a word, the Egyptians chose, among the great num¬ 
ber of characters which they were at liberty to em- 
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ploy, those figures which by their qualities represent¬ 
ed such ideas as had a relati^ to the object which 
they meant to express. For example, in designating 
the name of Noub, one of their deities, they selected, 
to express the letter B, the figure of a ram in pre¬ 
ference to any other sign, Iiecause the ram was by it¬ 
self a symlml of this deity; so much so indeed, that 
we often find him represented under the figure of a 
man, with the head of that animal. For the same 
reason, to express th(> Ic'tter N, they chose from 
among the several characters (>m|)loyed for the pur¬ 
pose the sign of a vase, because it was usual to re¬ 
present this god with one of these vessels lying at 
his f(>et. Again, the lion, which in (-optic was called 
Labo, stood for the letkT L ; and though this sound 
was represented by several other signs, the Egyp¬ 
tians, in writing the name of Ptolemy, and after¬ 
wards of the Homan <'mperors, uniformly employ¬ 
ed the figure of that noble animal, to denote, no 
doubt, the corresjmnding qualities in their powerful 
and magnanimous sovereigns. 

An author was thus enabled to combine with a 
name the character of the individual to whom it ap¬ 
plied,—^possessing through this medium an instru¬ 
ment of the most delicate flattery. Perhaps it may 
have b<“en solely for such reasons that hieroglyphics 
continued to be used for inscriptions and legends, 
in preference to the hare notation of alphabetical 
signs, long after the superior convenience belonging 
to the latter, for merely literary purposes, must have 
been universally appreciated. 

We may observe, too, that, in writing hierogly¬ 
phics, the figures may bt* placed in four different 
ways, and are often found so arranged on the same 
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monument. They are cither in perpendicular lines, 
and may be read from right to left or from left to 
right ; or they are in a horizontal direction, follow¬ 
ing the same variety as to the mode of reading. Two 
pules, however, have been given to determine which 
way any inscription or papyrus is to be deciphered. 
The first is, that in hieroglyphical manuscripts the 
characters are for the most part placed in perpendi¬ 
cular lines; while in sculptures and paintings. esfH*- 
<‘ially Avhen they refer to persons, the signs are si¬ 
tuated horizontally. The second rule, «inally ge¬ 
neral and iHjually useful, is, that ev(!ry ins(rrij>tion. 
manuscript, or legend of any kind whatever, is to 
l>e read from the side towards which are turned the 
heads of the animals or the angular edges of tin; 
(rharacters. Thus a line of hi(*rogly|)hies is like a 
regular procession, in which all the images of the 
several objects follow the march of the initial sign; 
and it was prol)ably to point out this direction that 
all the figures of men and lower animals, whether 
birds, re])tile.s, inswts, or quadrupeds, have IM‘en de¬ 
signed in profih^. 

Afb'r what has been narrated, it is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to observe, that the learning of an Egyptian, 
like the .similar acquirements of a modern tMiinese, 
would be measun^d by the nunilajr of hierogly|)hic 
or ideographic signs which he was able to inbsrpret. 
This remark, it is true, applies almost exchtsively to 
the figurative and symbolic classes which, instead 
of sounds, denoted thuigs or qualities. But as there 
were scarcely any ]>ie(res of composition executed 
entirely in phonetic characters, and without a con¬ 
siderable intermixture of the two others, the means 
of acquiring knowledge among the subjects of the 
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Pharaohs must have lKX?n extremely limiteil. Per- 
liaps, at a more advanced period of hieroglyphical 
discovery, we shall lind that many of the signs, 
whicli are at present esteemed symbolical, were also 
used alphabeli(!ally,—an expectation which has un- 
(|uestionahly been rendered more probable by the 
recent investigations of Champollion among the au- 
eieiit monuments of Egypt. 

This indefatigab'i' autlior arrived at the following 
important eonelusioiis, founded on p»‘rsonaI research, 
and supported by the results publisluxl by other tra¬ 
vellers :— 

1. That the phontitic hieroglyphic alphal»et can 
he api)lied with su<-(;e.ss to the legends of every epoidi 
indiscriminately, and is the true key of the whole 
liieroglyphieal system. 

2. That th(! ancient Egyptians constantly em¬ 
ployed this aij)liahct to repre.sent the sound of the 
words in their languag<'. 

;■{. That all Jiieroglyidiica! insi‘ri{)tions an; com¬ 
posed of signs, which, for the greatest j»art, are jiurely 
Hl])hal>etical. 

4. That these alphabetical signs arc of three dif- 
fenmt kinds,—the demotic or commui!, the hieratic 
or sacred, and Ihi' hieroglyphical jnsiperly so called. 

iVnd, htxdij, that tlic! principles ol’ tiiis graphic 
systiMii are precisely those whi<-ii were in ust- among 
the ancient Egyptians. The hi(‘rog]yphical al[>ha- 
l>et whieJi lie discovered includes nearly nine hun¬ 
dred charaetere, some of which an; exeJiisively pho¬ 
netic, hut the greater number aj>pear also to eom- 
bine the properties of the figurative and the syiii- 
iiolieal orders. 

We cannot leave this interesting subject without 
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mentioning a discovery made by Mr Salt, which 
proves that phonetic characters were in use as early 
as the reign of Psammeticus,—an inference, indeed, 
which has been since extended to a much remoter 
period of Egyptian history. It had been suggested 
that, as these characters were applied to the names 
of foreign mojiarchs,—the Ptolemies and Homan 
emperors,^—so, in all j)robal)ility, if known at the 
time, they would likewise have been made use of 
in expressing the names of the Ethiopian sovereigns 
who had previously held the country in subjection. 
The result proved the soundness of this conjecture. 
From some sketches made at Abydos, he was fortu¬ 
nate enough to decipher the name of ^AUAKO or 
2AlJAKO<J>f-), with the same termination which was 
afterwards found in AME.N()<I>0 ; and in an inscrip¬ 
tion, taken from the back of a small portico at Me- 
dinet Alxiu, he discovered the name of TIPAKA, 
who, he imagines, can be no other than “ Tirhakah, 
King of Etliiopia, who cara<‘ out to make war against 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria.”* 

If this supjH)sed identity be admitted, it will prove 
that the phonetic characters were in use more than 
seven hundred years before Christ, and it would also 
establish the reign of a sovereign named in the Bible, 
of whose existence some learned men have been in¬ 
clined to doubt. Nor did Mr Salt’s discoveries stop 
here. U])on the high granitic rocks of Elephantine, 
mid also on a large colimin in front of the great 
Temple of Karnac, he made out, with the utmost 
«ase, from beneath the obtrusive name of a Ptolemy, 
the appellation of 112AM1TIK written phonetically. 


2 Kin|^ xix 9. 
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This name is also sculptured on one of the smaller 
temples at Eleithias, and on the Campensian obe¬ 
lisk, as well as on that in Monte Citorio. But we 
have already remarked that the use of phonetic sym. 
hols can be satisfactorily traced back as far as the 
reign of Misphragmuthosis,—fifteen centuries at 
least before the Christian era.* 

Some readers, it is presumed, will value this dis¬ 
covery more because it seems to withdraw the veil 
which had long concealed the origin of alphabetical 
writing, than for any light which it may prove the 
means of throwing upon the literature of the ancient 
Egyptians. In truth, when we call to mind that the 
scheme of interpretation is limited almost exclusive¬ 
ly to pro])er names, we shall not indulge a too san¬ 
guine hope as to the result of its applications to nar¬ 
rative or description. But Uiere can be no doubt that 
the Greeks were accustonuid to attribute to the priests 
of the Nile the merit of having first introduced the 
knowledge of letters as the representatives of vocal 
sounds. Plato, for example, relates that, during the 
reign of King Thamus, his secretary Thoth came to 

• We n»fcr, once for all) to tlio following* treatises as the soim'es 
ofour iiiformaliouon Hienjg'lypliics:—The article “ Siip- 

|)lemeiit to Kiiey. Itrit. An Aceoiiiit of some Iteeoiit Discoveries 
111 llieroglyphieal Jateratiire and Kgyptian Aiili(|iiitie.s, &c. by 
Thomas Young, M<D., J*MLS. 1 iCttre a M. Darier, relative a 
fAlphalHti (l<*s ilieroglyplics l*hoiKHi(pie.s, iiar M. Chaiiuiollioii 
le Jeune. Precis clu Systemo lliei*ogly|>liique dcs Ancieim lig 3 q)li- 
enS) &c. [lar le nieme Auteur. Kettles a M. Ic Due dc Blucas 
d*Aulps, relatives an Miisei* IIo^tiI Kgyptieu do 'J'uriii. Kssay 
on Dr V'oung’s and M, Cham^Mitlion'.s Phonetic Systi'iu of Hienv 
glyphics, &c. by lieiir^Salt, Ksq. Arti(*ie Hion^iypliics, in Edin. 
Keview, vol. xlv. p. l^ectures on tlio Klemeiits of liierog^y- 
pliies and Egyptian Antiquities, by the Maruiiis Spinuto. 

We have Teamed that the Ailiclos in the Kueyclmia'dia Britan- 
Tuca, and the Ediubumh Review, wem contributed by James Bnm'no, 
Esq. LL.D.,—an autliur well known i'or Ids ^cp rescarcli and eh)- 
quent style. 
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Jay before liim the discoveries lie had made, amongst 
wliicli was tlie invention of the alphabet; and he 
consulbHi the Jtiiig whether it miglit be expedient 
to make it public. His majesty, who saw the full 
value of the disewery, was particularly opposed to 
the plan of recommending it to general u.se, and, 
like a true politi<uan, <‘()ncealed tlu' real cause, while 
he assigned one more remote and secondary, why 
he wished that it should be k<'j)t seerret. lie there¬ 
fore told his ingenious minister tliat, if the new 
mode of writing should be divulged, the people 
would no longer j)ay any attention to hieroglyphics; 
and as these would consequently be .s(Min forgotten, 
the invention would, in its elfects, {trove on(‘ of the 
gr('iit<‘st obstacles to the {trogress of knowledge. 

Whatever may 1 m‘ the jirecise meaning of the pass- 
ag(' now ({noted, it s('eins reasomible to inftT front 
it that, in the days of Plato, the Greeks a.scrihed to 
the philoso{)hers of Egypt the honour of having de- 
vis('d a system of {thonetic sign.s, which finally su- 
(jorseded the cumbrous ex{)edient of writing by pic¬ 
tures. It may likewise be concludi'd, although on 
grounds somewhat different, that hieroglyphics were 
not invented, after the use of h'tters had become 
known, with the view' of concealing mysU'ries from 
the multitude, but that they wctc in fact the ori¬ 
ginal mode of communication cunployed by all na¬ 
tions in the rude beginnings of society. To supposi' 
that tJit'y were introduced tor tin; sake of enhancing 
the {laltry knowledge possesst.'d by the {iricsts, or for 
confining the lights of science to the privileged or- 
d(!rs of the state, is an hy{)othesis contradicted by 
the most authentic historical records; while to assert 
that the Egyptians had letters before they had hie- 
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roglyphics, is not less absurd, says Spineto, than to 
affirm that they danced before they could walk. On 
tliis question the only difficulty we have to eii- 
eounter, is to explain why they continued so long, 
in their public monuments and more solemn trans- 
actions at least, to use the ancient method after they 
had become acquainted with a scheme of notation 
so much better suited to all the purposes of literature. 
Perhaps certain notions of sanctity, similar to those 
entertained by tlu; Jews in regard to the name of 
the Supreme lleiiig, may have prevented tin' priests 
of Pharaoh from revealing the attributes of their 
gods in the vulgar idiom of the country. 

In refenmee to the knowledge actually acquired 
of the literature of ancient Egypt, by means of the 
late discoveri<!S in hierogly[)hics, w(! arc not entitled 
to speak in Isiastful or very confident language. The 
wasting hand of time, which has rendered its elTeirts 
visible even on the Pyramids, has entirely destroyed 
the more perishable materials to which the sages of 
'I'ht'bes and the magicians of ^Memphis may have 
committed the sciemte of their seviTal generations. 
We know, too, that the bigotry of ignorance and of 
superstition accomplished, in many cases, what the 
flood of yetus had *])ermitted to escape ; for which 
reason we must not estimate the extent of acquire¬ 
ment among the wise men of Egypt by the scanty 
remains of their labours which have lx;en casually 
rescued from accident and violence. From Diodo¬ 
rus Siculus we receive the information that in the 
tomb of Osymandias were deposited twenty thou¬ 
sand volumes,—a number whicli is reduced by Ma- 
netho to three thousand five hundred and twenty- 
five,—all of which, on account of their antiquity or 
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the importance of their subjects, were ascribed to 
Thoth or Hermes, who, it is well known, united in 
his character the intelligence of a divinity with the 
patriotism of a faithful minister. 

Of these works, which unquestionably belong to 
a very remote antiquity, we have a short account 
supplied by a Christian bishop, Clemens of Alex¬ 
andria, who appears to have devoted much atten¬ 
tion to the learning of the ancient Egyptians. “ In 
that country," he tells us, “ every individual culti¬ 
vates a different branch of philosophy,—an arrange¬ 
ment which applies chiefly to their holy ceremonies. 
In such processions the Singer occupies the first place, 
<»rrying in his hand an instrument of music. He 
is said to be obliged to learn two of the books of 
Hermes; one of which contains hymns addressed 
to the gods, and the other the rules by which a 
prince ought to govern. Next comes the Ilorosco- 
pus, holding a clock and the branch of a palm-tree, 
which are the symbols of astrology. He must be 
completely master of the four books of Hermes 
which treat of that science. One of these explains 
the order of the fixed stars; the second, the motion 
and phases of the sun and moon ; the other two 
determine the times of their perfodical rising. Then 
follows the Ilierogrammatist or sacred scribe, with 
two feathers on his head, and a lKH)k and ruler in 
his hand, to which are added the instruments of 
writing—some ink and a reed. He must know 
what are called hieroglypIiTia, and those branches 
of science which belong to cosmography, geography, 
and astronomy, especially the laws of the sun, moon, 
and five planets; he must be acquainted with the 
territorial distribution of Egypt, the course of the 
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Nile, the furniture of the temples and of all conse¬ 
crated places. After these is an officer denominated 
Stolistes, who hears a square-rule as the emblem of 
justice, and the cup for libations. His charge in¬ 
cludes every thing which belongs to the education of 
youth, as well as to sacrifices, first-fruits, the select¬ 
ing of cattle for worship, hymns, prayers, religious 
pomps, festivals, and commemorations; the rules for 
which are contained in ten Iwoks. This functionary 
is succeeded by one called the Prophet, who displays 
in his bosom a jar or vefi.sel, qioant for carrying 
water,—a symbol thought to represent the deity, 
but which, more probably, had a reference to the 
.sawed characbT of the Nile. He is attended by 
iwrsons bearing bread cut into slices. The duty of 
the prophet made it necessary for him to be per¬ 
fectly a(!quainted with the ten books called sacer¬ 
dotal, and which treat of the laws of the gods, and 
of the whole discipline of the priesthood. He also 
presides over the distribution of the sacred revenue ; 
that is, the inwnie arising from the performance of 
pious rites, and dedicated to the support of religious 
institutions. Ibmce, there are forty-two books of 
Hennes, the knowledge of which is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary ; of these, tllirty-six, containing the whole 
philosophy of the Egyptian.s, are carefully studied 
by the j)ersons whom we have mentioned; and the 
remaining six are learned by the Pastophori, or in¬ 
ferior priests, as they belong to anatomy, to nosolo¬ 
gy, to instruments of surgery, to pharmacy, to the 
diseases of the eye, and to the maladies of women.”* 
This distribution of the sciences does not enable 


* Clemen. Alexandria. Strum, lib. vi p. 633. 
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US to determine either the principles on which they 
were founded or the extent to Avhieh tliey w<!re pur¬ 
sued. We possess a better criterion in the perfection 
to which the people of E/;ypt, at a very early period, 
had carried some of those arts which have a close 
de[)endence upon scientific dedindioiis. The prodi¬ 
gies of Thebes could not have; bet!ii aeM>ni]>lislu-d b_v 
a nation ignorant of niatheniatbs and chemistry; 
nor could the pyramids, tlu* obelisks, and the mono¬ 
lithic temphis, which still nie<‘t the <‘ye of the tra¬ 
veller in almost every spot betwet'ii Elephantine 
and the mouths of the Nile, have lus'ii raised with¬ 
out the aid of such mechanical powers as have their 
origin in tin* calculations of jdiilosophy. 

It seems possible that, in the lapse of ages, a <-oun- 
try shall lose the scienns* upon which the arts must 
hav<‘ b(!en founded, while the arts tliinnselves shall 
remain sis an hereditary bequest from liiflun- to son. 
The (^hiiif'se an? in sucli a condition at present; and 
so perhaps were tin? Egyptians immediately liefore 
the IMacedoniaii conquest. But as the practical ex- 
celleinsj of several of the arts in China satisfies us 
that the light of scientific knowledge must at one 
time have shone in that vast enqiire, so might we be 
convinced, on the same grounds, that the artisans of 
Egypt were instructed by men who luul made great 
progress in the various brajiches of natural philoso¬ 
phy. We are in fact informed by IVIanetiio, that one 
of the Pharaohs, the grandfather of Psamineticus, 
and the sage Petosiris his contemporary, wrote va¬ 
luable treatises on astronomy, astrology, and medi¬ 
cine. The last of these works is mentioned even 
by Galenus and Aetius, while that on astronomy 
is alluded to both by Eusebius and Pliny; though 
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it is not improbable that they were altered by the 
sophists of Alexandria, who began to flourish under 
the reigns of the Ptolemies. It is asserted that the 
royal author and his philosophiral («lleague under¬ 
took to explain the creation of the world, as well as 
the influences exerted upon the human frame by 
the heavenly bodies ; but, w'hen we reflect upon the 
channel through which this account has reached us, 
we must not draw hasty conclusions in regard to the 
physics of the ancient Egyptian school. 

Tatian relates that the Greeks learned how to 
write history from perusing the Egyptian annals. 
This ass(‘rtion appears to be well foundt^d; it Iwing 
manifest that, from the most remote antiquity, the 
latter people had adoi)ted the custom of transmitting 
to jwsterity the memory of past events. Originally 
they seem to have written th<‘ir chronicles in verse, 
and inscribed them on stones in liieroglyphical cha¬ 
racters ; hut, at a certain time aft(T the invention of 
the alphalK^t, they adopted prose and began to form 
regular books, though they still retained the custom 
of celebrating, in lyric measure, the praises of their 
gods and heroes. It seems, indeed, according to the 
account of the indiLstrious and learned Zoega, who 
has collected all the authorities of ancient writers 
on this subject, that historical treatises were very 
numerous in Egypt, and that the care of copying 
them constituhid one of the principal duties which 
devolved upon the sacred scrilsis. Herodotus him¬ 
self informs us, that he acquired all his knowledge 
of their country from the priests, who read to him 
from a book the names of three hundred and thirty 
kings who had reigned between Menes and Sesostris. 
Theophrastus, too, who may be regarded as writing 
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from personal knowledge, concurs in the views just 
stated. Manetlio, again, assures his readers that he 
compiled his work Iroin authentic records. Dio¬ 
dorus, a writer of the highest credit, refers not only 
to histories in the Egyptian language, hut to com¬ 
mentaries and illustrations,—a fa(!t confirmed hy 
Josephus and Stralw, the latter of whom even praises 
tile simplicity of their style. It was from these 
sources that the Greek authors, Eratosthenes, Agath- 
archides, Artemidorus, Syncellus, Apollonides, and 
Asclepiades, compiled their histories of Egypt. Be¬ 
sides, we ought not to forget that the Grecian writers 
who visited the land of the? Pharaohs found it already 
In a state of decay both as to knowledge and power. 
The priests had lost much of the learning for which 
their ancestors were celebrated, and no longer en¬ 
joyed the privileges which dignified their order prior 
to the invasion of Cambyses. A library at Thebes, 
so early as the reign of Osymandias, provi'S that be¬ 
fore the Trojan war a taste for reading had spread 
over a large portion of Egyptian society. There was 
a similar establishment at Memphis, in the temple 
of the god Plitha, from which Naucrates, a wretched 
scribbler, accuses Homer of having stolen the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and afterwards published them as his 
own. Such a charge evidently refutes itself; but it 
nevertheless tends to confirm the conclasion drawn 
from it by ancient writers, in regard to the early ci¬ 
vilisation and literary habits of tbe Egyptians. The 
patronage bestowed by the first of the Ptolemies 
was, therefore, in strict accordance with the pursuits 
of the people whom the fortune of war had appoint¬ 
ed him to goveni. The splendid collection of books 
at Alexandria was formed by those politic sovereigns 
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his successors, as one of the means whereby they 
might protmre popularity,—a motive which reflects 
no less honour on the character of their subjects 
than on their own penetration and beneficence. 

Nor is it undeserving of notice that, in the most 
l)riliiant period of Alexandrian literature, a large 
share of attention was bestowed upon the antiqui¬ 
ties of Egypt. Nearly three centuries before our era, 
the works of authors, then esteemed ancient, were 
sought for with eagerness, and made the subject of 
laborious commentary. Ileyne, in a very ingenious 
treatise on the sources whence Diodorus probably 
derived the materials of his history, has mentioned 
a long list of writc'rs, who preceded the Sicilian, as 
compilers on the affairs of that interesting kingdom.* 
In this way we see the erudition of a primitive na¬ 
tion reflected from the works of writers in a compa¬ 
ratively recent age; on which account we think it 
not too bold to maintain that most of the scientific 
and literary acquirements which distinguished the 
Greeks, while the rest of EiiroiH! was in a state of 
barbarism, were derived from their intercourse with 
the scholars of Thebes and Memphis. In fact, at 
one time no Greok was accounted truly learned un¬ 
til he had sojourned a certain period on the banks 
of the Nile; conversed with the philosophers on the 
mysteries of their science; studied the laws, the go¬ 
vernment, and the institutions of the most remark, 
able people that ever existed; examined and explored 
their everlasting monuments; and become in some 
measure initiated in the wisdom of the Egyptians. 

Connected with the subject of this chapter, and 


De Fontibus llistoriannn Dioduri. 
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not a little important in itself, is an inquiry, whicit 
has lately engaged a good deal of attention, into the 
Egyptian method of arithmetical notation. Tlie 
principal writers who have favoured the world with 
their opinions on this interesting monument of an¬ 
tiquity are, HI. Joraard, whose name has been al¬ 
ready mentioned ius the author of an essay on the 
Pyramids, Dr Young, HI. Clham|M)llion, and Ur 
Kosegarten, who, about three years ago, published a 
treatise on the literature of ancient Egypt.* 

This system, we are told, is neither literal, lik'' 
the Grecian and Homan, nor altogetherligurate, like 
the Arabic, but sonudhing intermediate between 
tluan. It is constructed upon j)rinciples altogether 
peculiar, and expn^sed by means of certain charac¬ 
ters or signs, which, although pcrfir-tly distinct from 
those which are employed in the graphic system, are 
nevertheless framed ui)on a stri<rt analogy to them, 
and adapted with much nicely to the particular 
Ibrin of composition in which they haj)pen to be used. 
As there were three forms of writing among the an¬ 
cient Egyptians,—the hieroglyphic, the hieratic, and 
the enchorial or dinnotie,—so, in like manner, there 
were three forms of notation used by them; one 
adapted to each of these parti« ular kinds of conipo. 
sition, and now known by the name of the variety 
to which it belongs. But as the hieroglyphic or 
monumental writing is the basis of the two other 
classes, so, in the system of numerical expression, 
the hieratic is a modified form of the hieroglyphic, 

* Frisra Aljp’irtioruni l.ittcraturaC'onuiientatiorrima; quaiii 
ncrifisit Joaunes (iiHluirediis K<isrj;art<Mi, S. S. Tlieol. DcH't., ijus- 
ilpmque et Lit. Orient, in Aradeniia Urviiliisvaldcnsi Prat Vima- 
ria!, i!l28. 
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and the demotic of the hieratic. In the two last, 
however, tlient is this peculiarity,—that separate 
modes of notation are employed to designate the days 
of the month, and that, in both these modes, several 
of the numerals which we now denominate Arabic 
are distinctly recognised. This very remarkable fact 
has been so strikingly exemplified by such writers 
iis hav(‘ examined tin' Egyptian notation in detail, 
as to leave no doubt whence our modern symliols 
originated. It docs not indeed appear very clearly 
which of the three forms was used, in ])reference to 
the otlu'rs, in scientific computations. But, judging 
from analogy, it is imibabic that the demotic nota¬ 
tion, like the demotic, writing, was tmiployed in the 
eominon transactions of life ; whih;, with re.spect to 
scientific csilculations, all that can be gathered from 
sueli monuments as the zodiacs of Dendera and 
Esneh amounts to nothing more than the fact that 
the numerical expressions are imiformly accommo¬ 
dated to the particular kind of writing in which 
they occur. 

By the labours of several distinguished antiquaries 
who have applied themselves to the study of Egyp¬ 
tian literature, the hieroglyphic signs of numbers, 
from oik; to a thousatid, have been ascertained be¬ 
yond tin; possibility of <loubt or error: and as these 
constitute the simjdest of the three forms of notation 
in use among the ancient Egjqitians, we shall en- 
lieavour to represent them in such a manner as to 
render the principle of their arrangement as intelli¬ 
gible as our means will admit. 

The nine digits are not formed upon the Arabic 
scheme of having a separate mark for each, but sim¬ 
ply by repeating the sign of unity as often as there 
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are units in, any digit from one to nine. Thus 
the former is represented by a short thick stroke |; 
two by a couple of such strokes 11; three by 111; 
and 80 on to ten: the higher digits, liowever, tteven, 
eight, and nine, being repn-seuted frequently by 
strokes arranged in double columns, obviously for 
the purpose of saving space. The mark or sign for 
ten is n; the intermediate numbers In'tween 

ten and tw<‘nty are made u]) by units affixed to the 
■symbol for ten ; thus fl | is eleven, fl 11 is twelve, 
mil is thirteen, and so on. Tteenty is expressed 
by two tens fj; and the intermediate numbers be¬ 
tween twenty and thirty, in the same w'ay precisely 
as those between ten and twenty. Thirfj/ is repre¬ 
sented by three tens A fl H ; f»rti/ by four tens 
nnnn; and so on to a hundred; the tens in sixty, 
seventy, eighty, and ninety, being, like the higher 
digits, generally arranged in doidde columns. From 
a hundred, the mark or sign for which is Q, to a 
thousand, the numbers ascend exactly upon the 
principle already explained in regard to the pre¬ 
ceding part of the scale. Thus 200 is represent’d 
99; liOO 999 ’ so on to a thousand, the sym- 

l)ol of which is 

Such is the hieroglypliical form of notation ascer¬ 
tained by a vast numlx'r of readings and compari¬ 
sons ; and from what has bet’n already stated, as 
well as from the nature of the signs themselves, and 
the principle upon which they are combined, it seems 
pretty evident that they could never have been em¬ 
ployed except in monumental inscriptions, for which 
alone they are adapted. To say nothing of other 
objections, the method is by far too operose for or- 
i 2 
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dinary purposes, and never could have b«en applied, 
with any degree of success, either to civil affairs or 
to scientific computations. 

That the signs or figures of elementary numbers 
employed by the ancient Egyptains are nearly 
identical in form with the Arabic digits, must be ob¬ 
vious on the slightest inspection; and there is every 
reason to believe that the latter were in the first in¬ 
stance copied from the former. .But there is one 
marked and very important distinction between 
these two sets of numerical signs, which has not 
hitherto been pointed out with sufficient precision; 
namely, that the Arabic have a vnfite in position, 
th(* Egyptian none whatever; and to this is exclu¬ 
sively owing the sup<-riority possessed by the more 
modem over the more ancient, and indeed over 
every other system of notation. A very simple ex¬ 
ample will illustra|uJtius. To denote, for instance, 
the present year HOS^ according to the Egyptian 
method, it would'Vequire no fewer than fourteen 

figures ^99999999nnnil , whereas, by 

means of the Arabic notation, it is expressed by four, 
because every one of the three signs which precede 
unity has each a valu^ in position, as tens, hundreds, 
thousands. In the scheme devised by the philoso¬ 
phers of Memphis, the value of every figure is abso¬ 
lute, and expresses the same number whether it stand 
at the beginning or end of a series. At the same time, 
it will not l)e denied that the higher antiquity of this 
mode of numeration is manifest from the very simpli¬ 
city of the principle upon which the scale is constmet- 
ed, no less than from the age of the monuments on 
which the inscriptions have been discovered. 

N 
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The hieratic form, which is the most complete of 
all, possesses some very remarkable peculiarities; 
but as it passes naturally into the demotic or encho¬ 
rial, and has a much closer affinity to that than to 
the hieroglyphic, we shall confine our accoimt of it 
to a mere exposition of the prindple on which the 
scheme is made to rest. The digits, omitting the 
variations, which are of little importance, are repre¬ 
sented thus:— . 

1.1 

^.q 

3 .U| 

4 .uq 


Ten is represented by the Greek lambda dirt'ct or 
reversed ^ or The sign of a hundred is J, of 

two hundred of three hundred "J, of four hun¬ 
dred '"J ; while .'500, (kK), 700, 800, 900, arc repre¬ 
sented resiwctively by combining the signs of 200 
and 300; of 3(K) and 300 ,• of 300 and 400; of 400 
and 400; and 3(K) thrice repeated. The mark for 
1000 is. the sanpi of the GrePks 5 : the symlx)! of 
10,000 is while 100,000 is r^resented by the 
sign of a hundred combined with that of 10(K). 

So much for the common numbers of the hieratic 
.scale. But there is also a peculiar and distinct set 
of numerical signs for the days of the month; which 
are net a little^ interesting, as exhibiting the source 
i*ihencc the Arabians derived three or four of the 
^l^res which that people afterwards introduced 
into the western world; thus conferring upon Eu- 


C.^ 

7 . r 

8 .=? 

9. Z 
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rope one of the greatest benefits it ever received, at 
the hand either of conqueror or of sage, the art of 
printing alone excepted. These numbers resolve 
themselves into three decades, tlie first of which is 
as follows:— 


1 .1 fi.33 

2 .2. 7.an 

:i.a «.nn 

4 . 1 9 . z 

2a I >9./ 

The numbers comjKBing the second decade, or 
from ttm to twenty, are represent(‘d by combining 
the .symlxJl of 10 with the digits in succession, 

thus 11; y 12; J/ 1.1; and so on to 

twejity, the mark or sign of which is Lastly, 

from twenty to thirty, the numlK*rs are represented 
in the same way precisely as from ten to twenty, 

a- 22; 23. So much, then, for 

the hieratic notation in l)oth its parts, which is evi¬ 
dently in many respects a great improvement upon 
the hieroglyphic, the source whence it was primarily 
derivjHl. 

The demotic form of notation is not so perfectly 
understood as the method just descrilied ; there be¬ 
ing a blank from 13 to 20, and from 60 to 100, the 
intervening numbers not having been yet deter¬ 
mined by actual discovery. The signs or marks 
bear a great resemblance to those of the hierogly¬ 
phic class, of which they are obviously a copy;— 
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The history of the various steps hy which Cham- 
pollion and others arrived at the knowledge of the 
numerical system of the Egyptians is extremely 
interesting, and aflbrds an instance, almost as strik¬ 
ing as that of phonetic hieroglyphics, of the triumph 
of genius, combined with perseverance, over diflB- 
culties which appeared entirely insuperable. Ac¬ 
cident, it is true, contributed in lioth cases to dif¬ 
fuse a light over the subject, which could not have 
been struck out by dint of unaided sagacity. The 
Rosetta stone enabled our antiquaries to accomplish 
what the learning of Clemens and the ingenuity of 
Warburton had failed to make known; and, in the 
latter inquiry, the appearance of a neglected papy¬ 
rus, containing the translation of an ancient dec^, 
supplied the means of determining the value of a 
long list of numerical signs. 

There can be little doubt that it was to Egypt the 
Saracens were indebted for the scheme of arithme¬ 
tical notation which they subsequently communi¬ 
cated to the scholars of Europe. Thus it is render¬ 
ed more than probable that to the same people we 
owe two of the most important inventions which 
could be employed in the service of learning,—an al¬ 
phabet, and a regular scale of numbers suited to the 
profoundest investigations of science. Justly, in- 
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d(^ed, has it been remarked, as a most striking fact 
in the history of the human mind, tliat the only 
two discoveries which no one has ever claimed as 
his own, are precisely those which succeeding ages 
have found it impossible to extend or improve, and 
which, at the period of their first introduction, were 
as complete and as universal in their application as 
they are at the present moment. It is hardly less 
surprising that the Gns-ks, who were indebted to 
the Egyptians for the elements of almost all those 
sciences which they afterwards so much advanced, 
should have failed to discern the manifold conve¬ 
niences attached to their numerical system. Some 
centuries, however, had passed away before they 
were induced to adopt it from a {Kiople comparative¬ 
ly barbarous, but who, like themselves, had profited 
by their vicinity to that fountain of knowledge which 
so long beautified and enriched the country of the 
Pharaohs.* 

A review of the literature of this ancient nation 
might seem to require that we should give an ac¬ 
count of the theological opinions entertained by the 
priests, as well as of the doctrines received by the 
multitude, relative to the nature of the human soul, 
and a future state ofTeward and punishment. But 
it must be apparent tluit the object of our under¬ 
taking precludes all such discussion, as lieing at 
once too abstruse and too extensive in its ramifica¬ 
tions. It may, therefore, be sufficient to observe 


* T(> tlie aiitliorities tnentiuned in the text we feel satisfactinn 
ill uddio^ an artiehs in a recent numlNT nf the Westminster 
Review, on the ^ Kgyptian Method of Notation,** to which 
we acknowledgKt oursclv^ under j^reat uldij^tions. See also 
^ Remarc|iies sur les Si^nes Ntimdnques des Aticiens Eg'yptieiUi. 
Par. E. JoiDurd. Description de TE^yiite, vot iL p. b), Aa> 
Cu|uitds*** 
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that the popular religion of Egypt, like that of all 
pagan tribes, was directed towards those qualities 
in the physical system of the universe upon which 
the permanence of the animal kingdom is known 
to depend. The generative and prolific powers, un¬ 
der their various forms, and as affecting every de¬ 
scription of organiztid matter, were worshipped as 
the Universal Parent, whose names were multiplied 
according to the changing aspect of nature, and 
whose attributes, when personified, gave birth to a 
thousknd subordinate divinities. 

The oldest form of idolatry was without doubt 
the worship of the liost of heaven, called Sa- 
baimn, from the Hebrew term which denotes a 
multitude. It has lu'cn suggested, accordingly, 
that the animal worship of India and Egypt, parti¬ 
cularly of the latter .country, was originally nothing 
more than a reflected Sabaism ; in other words, that 
it was purely symbolical. From the earliest times 
the stars were classed in grou})s, which men imagin¬ 
ed to l)ear a resemblance to the figures of certain 
Jiving creatures ; these groups received their names 
from those of the animals to whose form they were 
supfjosed to hear a likeness; and henci; astronomy 
continues to retain the descriptive nomenclature, 
which was originally founded on this fanciful ana¬ 
logy. The next step was to transfer to the lieasts 
and creeping things, which were thus associated 
with the host of heaven, some portion of the homage 
which was due to the latter; whence, it has been 
thought, we may trace the absurd practice of animal 
adoration, so characteristic of the Egyptians. Though 
at last it degenerated among the vulgar into a bru¬ 
tish idolatry, it was in its first stage purely symboli- 
<»l, a reflection of the diret;t homage paid to tlie ce- 
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lestial host immediately after the flood. As a proof of 
this, it has been mentioned by certain writers, that 
the lion, though not a native of Egypt, had a place 
among the animals which received divine honours, 
evidently because the first Sabaists had identified the 
leonine form with an astronomical sign. 

The tenet of the metempsychosis appears to have 
regulated the faith of the? people so far as it applied 
to the elfect of their conduct on their future condi¬ 
tion. The soul was understood to expiate the sins 
<!ummitted in the li^maii body, or to enjoy the re¬ 
wards due to pureness of living, in a succession of 
transmigrations during three thousand years; at 
the end of which it was expected to resume its for¬ 
mer tenement, and to discharge once more the func¬ 
tions of an earthly existence. 

Again, as to the poetry, the eloquence, and the 
polite literature of that remarkable people, we are 
still too ignorant of the Coptic to form an accurate 
judgment. But there is reason to hope that the 
example presented by M. Quatremere to the scho¬ 
lars of Europe will not be neglected,—that the 
ancient language of the Egyptians will at length 
receive a degree of attention equal to its importance, 
—and, consequently, that the productions of the 
poets and orators of Thel>es, the passionate elTusions 
of the lover and the patriot, may yet be added to 
the stores of English learning. 

In respect to the arts of the ancient Egyptians, 
we shall have a better opportunity of introducing a 
few observations in the following chapter, where we 
intend to bring before the reader a view of some of 
the more striking remains of their taste and skill, as 
collected from the descriptions of recent travellers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Rmnahu of Anckmt Art in variom Parttt of Egypt. 

(>oncral ^fa^n^ficoncc of’ IlemainR—Alexandria—Pillar>^leo|)a- 
ImV Needle—<£at{u*<mihK—Memphis—Ueiii llassan—Heriiiopo- 
lis Ma^na—AntinojMtUs—Siout—Sepulchnd Grott«»s—Temple of 
Antax>(M>1is—Abydos—Dendeni or Tentyra—Magnificent I’emple 
and Portico—l^legtint Sciilptun^s—/«)diac and Pjanispliere— 
Opinions as to their Antuiuitj’—'J’helxss—I’he (ialeway or Pro- 
pylon at 1 i\i xor—Magnificent Sculj)t ures—Kanisu'—T1 m» Temple; 
Its Appniaclies and splendid (Gateways; its vast Extent—Tem¬ 
ples at Dair and Medinet Aboii—The Mcrononiiun—Statue of 
Meranou—Tombs—Hemient—Ksneh—Eleithias— Striking Re¬ 
presentations of Domestic Life>--Kdfou.-]Iad)ur Silsiit —Koiiin 
Oinbos—ICs Souun—Quarries of S 3 'enc—Island of Elephantine— 
Concluding Kenuirks. 


Wk have purposely made a distinction l»etween 
those inimeiise works which display the gigantic 
plans and mechanical resources of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, and the specimens of tlid finer arts of archi¬ 
tecture, statuary, and painting, which still delight 
the eye of the scientific traveller amid the ruins of 
Thelies, Dendera, and Ebsamboul. No view of Egypt 
would be complete without such an outline as w'e 
now' propose to exhibit ; for it is not possible in 
any other way to connect the history of that re- 
markable country with its proud monuments of 
ancient taste and grandeur, or to render credible 
the sublime descriptions which have been trans- 
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mitted to us by philosophers as well as by poets. 
The remains which still indicate the site of its oldest 
capital pn'sent the most unequivocal proof of its 
early civilisation, and of the high degree of |)ower 
which the inhabitants had attained by means of their 
knowledge. Its origin is lost in the obscurity of 
time, being coeval perhaps with the people who first 
took possession of the country; but, to give an idea 
of its great antiquity, it may Ite sufficient to remark 
that tile building of Memphis, the date of which 
even stretches beyond the limits of authentic his¬ 
tory, was the first attempt made to rival its mag¬ 
nificence and prosperity. Alluding to one portion 
of that splendid city, Champollion expresses himself 
in the following terms :—“ All that I had seen, all 
that I had admired on the left bank, appeared mi¬ 
serable in comparison with the gigantic conceptions 
by which 1 was surrounded. I shall take (»re not 
to attempt to describe any thing; for, either my de¬ 
scription would not express the thousandth part of 
what ought to be said, or, if I drew even a faint 
sketch, I should be taken for an enthasiast or perhaps 
for a madman. It will suffice to add, that no people, 
either ancient or modern, ever conceived the art of 
architecture on so sublime and so grand a scale as the 
ancient Egyptians. Their i-onceptions were those 
of men a hundred feet high ; and the imagination, 
which in Europe rises far above our porticos, sinks 
abashed at the foot of the hundred and forty columns 
of the hypostyle hall at Karnac.” 

The traveller from Europe usually lands at Alex¬ 
andria, a city which in any other part of the world 
would be denominated ancient. The Pillar which 
graces that capital of the Grecian kings was long 
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associated with the name of Pompey the Great ; hut 
an inscription upon it has, in modern times, heen 
distinctly made out, whicli proves that its last dedi¬ 
cation was to the Emperor Diocletian by a prefect 
who happened to bear the same name as the rival 
of Julius Caesar. We have already insinuated that 
it was no uncommon occurrence, during the succes¬ 
sive! dynasties which governed the Egyptians, to 
carve the title's of princes on palae:es, temple-s, and 
olielisks, which had e'xisted a thousand years before 
their ae!e!essiou to power; whence it must appear 
that nothing can be more fallacious, as a test of an¬ 
tiquity, than the name!s which are found in inscrip¬ 
tions, e'ven in those of the hieroglyphic class. Mr 
Salt, as was statc'd in a forme'r chapter, trae-ed the! 
appellation of one of the Ptolemies engraved ove'r 
that of Psammeticus,—the sovereign, it is probable, 
in whose reign the original building was erected. 

The Alexandrian Pillar stands upon a pedestal 
twelve feet high, which has obviously been formed 
of stones previously used for some other purpose. 
Tlie shaft is round, about ninety feet in length, and 
surmounted by a Corinthian capital which adds ten 
feet more to the elevation. The column, we believe, 
is one block of porphyry, althobgli it has more usu¬ 
ally been d«:seribed as consisting of syenite or Egyp¬ 
tian granite. It is nine feet in diameter, with a 
perceptible entesis, but without hieroglyphics ; re¬ 
markably well cut, and very little injured by the 
effects of time. No one, however, can fail to per¬ 
ceive that the shaft does not correspond with the 
capital, base, and pedestal, which are extremely poor 
both in execution and taste. 

It is to be deeply regretted that the architectural 
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beauties of this celebrated monument arc not a little 
defaced by the undue freedoms which have been 
used by certain European visitere. One of the lat¬ 
est writers on the subject informs us, that, what 
with black paint and red ochre, ])itch and sand, 
the pedestal and the lower part of the shaft_may 
now rival the party-coloured mantle of Jacob’s fa¬ 
vourite son. It was in vain to look for any of Dio¬ 
cletian’s inscriptions, since the scribbling of those who 
had ascended to the top had obliterated all other 
traces. It appears that, in March 11127, Ibe officers 
of the Glasgow ship of war, by means of flying a 
kite, had passed a string over the top of the column, 
—to this they fastened a cord, and, eventually, a 
rope-ladder. Their example has been followed by 
the crew of almost every king’s ship since stationed 
in that port. Breakfasts have been given, and let¬ 
ters written on the top, and even a lady has had 
the courage to ascend. But the British flag, on one 
occasion, having by a party been left floating from 
the summit of the pillar, the governor took so much 
offence as to prohibit all such frolics for tlie time to 
come.* 

There is a want of unanimity among travellers 
as to the precise import of the inscription on this 
famous pillar. M. Quatremere has ascertained 
that there was in the time of Diocletian a prefect 
whose name was Pompeius, and thereby afforded a 
strong corroboration to the opinion of those who 
think that the monument was raised in honour of 
that emperor by one of his deputies. But Dr Clarke 
read the Greek characters so as to substitute Ad- 

* Travels in the Crimea.—A similar feat was accomplished in 
1777 by an English captain. See Irwin's 
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rian instead of Diocletian; and found out, at the 
same time, that the iiame of the commander who 
dedicated the column was Posthumus rather than 
Pompeius. The greater number, however, follow 



Pomiicy's Pillar, Obelisk of Cleopatra, and Roman Toiirar. 


the version which retains the latter appellation, and 
which by that means accounts so easily for the vul¬ 
gar error in regard to the object of the erection. 

We are informed by Denon that, the earth al>out 
the foundations of the pillar having been dug away. 
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two fragments of an obelisk of white marble were 
discovered to have been addra to the original sub. 
structure. These, Dr Clarke thinks, must have been 
intended merely to maintain the base in its adjusted 
position until the pedestal could be raised upon it, 
and that they were not meant to contribute to the 
support of the column. It is chiefly deserving of 
notice, however, that the block on which the pedes¬ 
tal rests is inscribed on the four sides with liiero- 
glyphics, the figures or characters of which, being 
inverted, show that it has been turned upside down; 
thus affording a <»mpletc proof that the .stone must 
have belonged to some more ancient work, which 
was probably in ruins before the pillar was erected 
in its present site. 

In a remote unfrequented part of the city stands 
the obelisk well known by the name of Cleopatra's 
Needle, and which is described as a fine piece of 
granite covered with hieroglyphics. There were ori¬ 
ginally two of these, apparently brought from Helio¬ 
polis or Thebes to adorn the entrance to the palace 
of the Ptolemies. About twelve years ago, when 
Dr Richardson visited Alexandria, the one stood 
erect, the other lay prostrate on the ground ; but, in 
regard to the latter, be remarks that it was mounted 
on props, and seemed as if “ prepared for a journey.” 
It has been since removed, with the view of being 
conveyed to England, though it has not yet, so far 
as we have been able to learn, reached its destina¬ 
tion. The dimensions are sixty-four feet in length, 
and eight feet square at the base. 

Alexandria presents many other remains of sump¬ 
tuous buildings, concerning which there is no tradi¬ 
tion among the inhabitants on which any reliance 
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can be placed. On eacji side of what appears to have 
lieen one of the princ^al streets are still to be seen 
rows of stately marble columns, all overturned and 
neglected. They are (■onjectured to be the relics of 
a magnificent colonnade which extended between 
the gates of the Sun and Moon, and was regarded 
as one of the most striking ornaments of the city ; 
but in the hands of the Turks, as it has been justly 
observed, every thing goes to decay, and nothuig is 
repaired. Wherever an excavation is made, an arch, 
a pillar, or a rich cornice, indicates that a splendid 
structure had once wcupied the ground, but can 
supply no information as to the object, the date, the 
name, or the founder. For miles the suburbs are 
TOvered with the ruins of the ancient town. Heaps 
of brick and mortar, mixed with broken shafts and 
mutilated capitals, cover immense vaults, which, 
serving as reservoirs of water, art* replenished on 
every overflow of the Nile. Perhaps much of this 
devastation, as well as of the ignorance which pre¬ 
vails respecting it, may be attributed to the effects 
t)f that fatal earthquake which swallowed up 50,00(1 
of the inhabitants, and threw down the loftiest of 
their edifices. Jiut on such subjects all inquiry 
is vain; for the traveller finds that the degraded 
beings who now occupy the wrecks of this superb 
metropolis, arc equally indiflTerent and ill-informed 
as to every event which preceded their own times. 

The Catacombs of Alexandria present nothing very 
remarkable, being in a condition nearly as ruinous 
as the city whose dead they were intend^ to receive. 
The real entrance to these subterraneous abodes is 
unknown; the present passage opening from the sea¬ 
shore like the approach into a grotto. The most of 
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the chambers are so entirely choked up with sand 
that it is extremely difficult crawl into them even 
on the hands and knees. Their form, as well as the 
doors, pilasters, and sarctophagi, show them to be 
the work of Grecian artists ; but, although in size 
they arc fully equal to the Egyptian catacombs, yet 
in the article of decoration they are not once to be 
compared to them. All along the shore of the western 
harlwur are numerous sepulchres of inconsiderable 
note, some of them under the rock; many are merely 
cut into it, and open to the air; and not a few are 
under the level of the sea. Several baths are like¬ 
wise exhibited in this quarter, which as usual are 
assigned to Cleopatra ,* but such of them as are now 
to be seen are equally small and incommodious, and 
of a description far too interior to coimtenance the 
supposition that they had ever been used by her 
whose beauty and accomplishments triumphed over 
the heroes of Home.* 

In ascending the Nile we shall take no notice of 
Cairo, because the works which it exhibits do not 
.serve to illustrate the principles of the arts, or to 
display the remains of the grandeur for which the 
ancient Egyptians are celebrated. Wc should will¬ 
ingly detain the reader at Memphis, did any relics 
of its iiiagniliccnce occupy the ground on which it 
once stood, to gratify the rational curiosity its name 
caimot fail to excite. But wc shall only quote from 
an old writer a de.scriptiou of that capital as it ap¬ 
peared in the twelfth century. “ Among the monu¬ 
ments of the power and genius of the ancients,” says 
Edrisi, “ are the remains still extant in old Misr or 


lUchanliiou's Travels, vul. i. p- 21. 
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MemjihJs. That city, a little above Fostat, in the 
province of Djizeh, was inhabited by the Pharaohs, 
and is the ancient capital of the kingdom of Egypt. 
Such it continued to be till ruined by Bofcht-nasr 
(Nebuchadnezzar); but many years,afterwards, when 
Alexander had built Iskanderiyeh (Alexandria), this 
latter place was made the metropolis of Egypt, and 
retained that pre-eminence till the Moslems conquer¬ 
ed the country under Amru ebii el Aasi, who trans¬ 
ferred the scat of government to Fostat. At last 
El Moez came from the west and built El Cahirah 
(Cairo), which has ever since been the royal place 
of residence. But let us return to the description of 
Memf, also called old Misr. Notwithstanding the 
vast extent of this city, the remote period at which 
it was built, the change of the dynasties to which it 
has been subjected, the attempts made by various 
nations to destroy even the vestiges, and to obli¬ 
terate every trace of it by removing the stones and 
materials of which it was formed,—ruining its houses 
and defacing its sculptures; notwithstanding all this, 
combined with what more than four thousand years 
must have done towards its destruction, there are yet 
found in it works so wonderful that they innfonnd 
even a reflecting mind, and sire such as the most 
eloquent would not be able to describe. The more 
you consider them the more does your astonishment 
increase; and the more you look at them the more 
pleasure you experience. Every idea which they sug¬ 
gest immediately gives birth to some other still more 
novel and unexpected; and as soon as you imagine 
that you have traced out their full scope, you discover 
that there is something still greater behind." . 

Among the works here alluded to, he specifies a 
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monolithic temple^ similar to the one mentioned by 
Her^otus, adorned with curious sculptures. He 
next expatiates upon the idols found among the 
ruins, not less remarkable for the beauty of their 
forms, the exactness of their proportions, and per¬ 
fect resemblance to nafure, than for their truly as¬ 
tonishing dimensions. We measured one of them, 
he says, which, without including the pedestal, 
was forty-five feet in height, fifteen feet from side 
to aide, and from back to front in the same propor¬ 
tion. It was of one block of red granite, covered 
with a coating of red varnish, the antiquity of 
which seemed only to increase its lustre.* 

The ruins of Memphis, in his time, extended to 
the distance of half a day’s journey in every direc¬ 
tion. But so rapidly has the work of destruction 
proceeded since the twelfth century, that few points 
have been more debated by modem travellers than 
the site of thia,celebrated metropolis. Dr Pococke 
and Mr Bruce, with every sho\n^ of reason, fixed 
upon Metrahenny; a conclusion which was opposed 
by Dr Shaw, who argued in favour of Djizeh. But 
the investigations of the French appear to have de¬ 
cided the question. “ At Mctrhaine, one league from 
Sakhara, we found,” says General Dugna, “ so many 
blocks of granite covered with hieroglyphics and 
sculptures around and within an esplanade three 
leagues in circumference, enclosed by heaps of rub¬ 
bish, that we were convinced that these must be 
the rui n s of Memphis. The sight of some frag¬ 
ments of one of those colossuses, which Herodotus 


• AbdoIIatidi’s Abridgment of Edrisi, translated by M. Silver 
tre de Sacy. Encyclopa^ Metropolitana, article Egypt. 
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says were erected by Sesostris at the entrance of tlie 
temple of Vtilcan, would, indeed, have Iwen suffi¬ 
cient to dispel our doubts had any remained. The 
wrist of this colossus, which Citizen Coutelle caused 
to be removed, shows that it must have been forty- 
five feet high.”* 

The ruins of Beni Ilassan, although comparatively 
a modern place, bear decided marks of antiquity; 
the materials of the principal buildings having been 
<-onveyed from some more ancient town,—a prac- 
ti(« which apptars to have become frequent under 
the Ptolemies as well as during the Roman ascend¬ 
ency. The grottos, however, which were once the 
abodes of holy hermits, are the most striking remains 
of this village, and are remarkable for paintings, of 
which Mr Hamilton has given an elaborate account. 
The ceilings of these chambers arc generally arched, 
while others are supported by columns cut out of 
the rock, having a truly Egyptian character, and 
the appearance of four branclies of palm-trees tied 
together. The largest is sixty feet in length, and 
forty in height; to t!ie south of it arc seventeen 
smaller aimrlments, and probably the same numlxT 
to the north. Ten coliunns originally supporte<l 
this large chamber, four of which are fallen down. 
There were two other rooms of nearly similar di¬ 
mensions, from which, as in the former case, there 
were doorways leaduig into inferior apartments, 
suggesting the idea of halls surrounded by cells for 
the private accommodation of the inmates. 

Ashmonein, the ancient Ilermopolis Magna, is 


* Cotirrier tie I’F.gyptc. A plan of tlie ruins is given by M. 
Jaeotin in the Description de I’Dgypte. 
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now reduced to the state of a village, though the 
remains of its former magnificence may yet l)c traced 
over an area four miles in circumference. The por¬ 
tico of a temple is described by Mr Legh, who saw 
it in the year 1813, as quite perfect. It consists of 
twelve massive columns, which are not built of cy- 
lindric^al blocks of stone, but each block is formed 
of several pieces so neatly joined together that, when- 
they are not injured by time, it is difficult to dis¬ 
cover the junction of the several fragments. The co- 
liuuns are arranged in two rows, distant from each 
other twelve feet; and the roof is formed of large 
■flags of stone, covered with stucco arid beautifully 
ornamented. The columns and the whole interior 
of th<! portico have been painted; among the colours 
red, blue, and yellow, seem to predominate. The 
hieroglyphics on the plinths arc diflerent on each 
front, but they are the same on every plinth on the 
same front. The capitals, which in some degree 
represent the tulip in bud, are let into the columns. 
Several other shafts of granite are scattered about 
near the temple, bearing a distinct evidence to its 
original extent and grandeur. 

We pass by Antinopolis or Sheikh Ababde, Ice- 
cause its features unequivocally denote its modern 
origin, and fix its larger buildings to the time of the 
Romans. It is said to have been erected by the 
Emperor Adrian in memory of Antinous, who 
perished in the Nile; and it has been remarked 
ti^at its colonnades, triumphal arches, baths, and 
mphitheatres, arc as little ui unison with the sur¬ 
rounding objects, and as foreign to the soil in which 
they stand, as was the new capital raised by the 
same people at Treves, on the banks of the Moselle. 
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Siout, which is now esteemed the metropolis of 
Upper Egypt, is better stored with the relics of form¬ 
er days, consisting, however, of tombs and sepulchral 
grottos rather than of the more lively monuments 
of antiquity, the palaces and temples of the victo¬ 
rious Pharaohs. Norden describes at some length 
those primeval repositories of the dead, which an* 
excavated in the mountains alsmt half a league from 
the modem town. Passing a gateway, the visiter 
miters a large saloon supported by hexagonal pillars 
hewn out of the rock itsedf. The roofs are atlomeil 
with paintings, which can be distinguished suffi¬ 
ciently well even at present; and the gold that was 
employed in thi! decoration glitters on all sides. 
There are perceived here and tlu-re some openings 
which lead to other apartments ; hut the accumu¬ 
lation of sand and mbbisii prevents all ingress. He 
suggests that there are three tiers of tomlis approach¬ 
able by separate avenues from the outside,—an opi¬ 
nion which is confirmed by Sir F. Henniker, who 
oliserved in the’ .second story an excavation of 108 
feet by 78, the entrance of which was ornamented 
with some costly sculptures. Denon, indeed, as¬ 
sures us that all the inner porches of these grottos 
are covered with hieroglyphics: “ Months,” says he, 

“ would be required to read them, even if one knew 
the language, and it would take years to copy them. 
One thing I saw by the little daylight that enters 
the first porch,—that all the elegancies of ornament 
which tjie Greeks have employed in their architec¬ 
ture, all the wavy lines and scrolls, and other Greek 
forms, are here executed with taste and exquisite 
delicacy. If one of these excavations were a single 
operation, as the uniform regularity of the plan of 
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tho precincts of the western desert, the difficulty of 
entering this palace of Memnon is every year in- 
<Teased. In 1821, when Sir P. Hcnniker visited 
Egypt, the external lineaments of the royal dwelling 
were so entirely obliUtrated that it was not easy to 
imagine a building could be concealed in the spot 
where he was directed to seek for it. Oh the roof, 
which alone occupies nearly as much space as the 
neighbouring village, he; stepped fifty-four long paces 
on stones that have never yet lietm removed, though 
he observed signs of destruction at either end. Then- 
are some small iihamhers in the pile, in which the 
colour of the painting is so well preserved that doubts 
immediately arise as to the length of time it has beim 
done. Tlie liest works even of the Venetian school 
lietray their age; but the colours here, supposiKl to 
have been in existence two thousand years before 
the time of Titian, are at this moment as fresh as if 
they had been laid on an hour ago. The stones of 
which this fabyic is built measure in some cases 
aliout twenty-two feet in length; the span of the 
arch is cut in a single stone ; a portico is still visi¬ 
ble; each individual part is of exquisite workman¬ 
ship, but badly put together. This writer agrees 
with ]\Ir Hamilton *n the opinion that the ancient 
Egyptians did not understand the principle of the 
arch. One chamber, in particular, appears to de¬ 
monstrate at once their intention and their inability, 
—the span of the arch being cut in two stones, each 
of which bears an equal segment of the circle. Thesi? 
placed together would naturally have fallen, but 
they are upheld by a pillar placed at the point of 
I’ontact,—an expedient which leaves no doubt that, 
in this important triumph of architectural invention, 
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the subjects of the Pharaohs liad not attained their 
usual success. If, says Sir Frederick, those who 
raised the Pyramids and built Thebes, and elevated 
the olielisks of Luxor, had been acquainted with 
the principle of the arch, they would have thrown 
bridges across the Nile, and have erected to Isis 
and Osiris domes more magnificent than tiiosc^ of 
St Pciter’s and St Paul’s.* 

It was in one of the inmost chambers of the more- 
spacious edifice at Abydos that Mr W. Bankes, in 
11118, discovered a large hieroglyphical tablet con¬ 
taining a long series of royal names, as was evident 
from the ring, border, or, as the French call it, tlu' 
cartouche, which surrounds such inscriptions. On 
exiuninatiou, it proved to be a genealogical register of 
the immediate predecessors of Ramessc's the Great, 
the Sethos or Sethosis of Manetho, the Sesoosis of 
Diodorus, and the Sesostris of Herodotus, A care¬ 
ful comparison of it with other documents enabled 
M. Champollion to ascertain, with a considerable 
degree of probability, the period in which the six¬ 
teenth and following dynasties mentioned by Ma¬ 
netho must have occupied the throne. The epochs 
thus determined, though still liable to some objeev 
tions, are supported by so man^ concurrcuit and in. 
depemdent testimonies as to warrant the expectation, 
now entertained by many chronologists, that they 
will ultimately be established beyond the reach of 
c-ontroversy.t 

Dendera, which is commonly identified with the 
ancient Tentyra, presents some very striking ex¬ 
amples of that sumptuous architecture which the* 

* A Visit to Kgypt, !>. 112. 

+ Kiir\clo[mlia MctroiwUtaiia, article Kgjpt. 
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people of Egypt lavished upon ^eir places of wor¬ 
ship. The gateway, in particular, which leads to 
the temple of Isis has excited univeraal Admiration. 
Each front, as well as the interior, is covered with 
sculptured hieroglyphics, which are executed with 
a richness, a precision, elegance of form, and variety 
of ornament, surpassing in many respects tiie simi¬ 
lar ^ifices which are found at Thebes and Philoe. 
Tli^cight is forty-two feet, the width thirty-three, ^ 
and the depth seventeen. " Advancing along the 
brick ruins,” says Dr Richardson, “ we came to an 
elegant gateway or propylon, which is also of sand¬ 
stone, neatly hewn, and completely covered with 
sculpture and hieroglyphics remarkably well cut. 
Immediately over the centre of the do^way is the 
bt'autiful Egyptian ornament usually called the 
glol)e, with serpent and wings, emblematical of the 
glorious sun poised in the airy firmament of heaven, 
supported and directed in his course by the eternal 
wisdom of the Deity. The temple itself still retains 
all its original magnificence. The centuries which 
have elapsed since the em of its foundatimi have 
■scarcely affected it in any important part] aixkhave 
impressed upon it no greater appearance of age than 
serves to render it more venerable and imjnwiing. 
To Mr Hamilton, who had seen innumerable mo¬ 
numents of the same kind throughout the Thebaid, 
it seemed as if he were now witne^ing the highest 
degree of architectural excellence that Imd ever been 
attained on the borders of the Nile. Here were con¬ 
centrated the united labours of a^s, and the Isat 
effort of human art and industry in that uniform 
line of construction which had been adopti'd in the 
earliest times. 
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The portico consists of twenty-four columns, in 
three rows; each above twenty-two feet in circum¬ 
ference, thirty-two feet high, and covered with hie¬ 
roglyphics. On the front, Isis is in general the prin¬ 
cipal figure to whom offerings are made. On the 
architrave are represented two processions of men 
and women bringing to their goddess, and to Osiris, 
who is sitting behind her, globes encompassed with 
cows’ horns, mitred snakes, lotus ttowers, vases, little 
boats, graduated staffs, and other instruments of 
their emblematicial worship. The interior of the 
pronaos is adorned with sculptures, most of them 
preserving part of the paint witli which they have 
lieen covered. Those on the ceiling are peculiarly 
rich and varied, all illustrative of the imion be¬ 
tween the astronomical and religious creeds of the 
ancient Egyptians; yet, though each separate figure 
is well preserved and perfectly intelligible, we must 
be more intimately acquainted with the real prin¬ 
ciples of the sciences, as they were then taught, be¬ 
fore we can undertake to explain the signs in which 
they were embodied. 

The sekos, or interior of the temple, consists of 
several apartments, all the walls and ceilings of 
which are in the same way covered vrith religious 
and astronomical representations. The roofs, as is 
usual in Egypt, are flat, formed of oblong masses of 
stone resting on the side-walls; and when the dis¬ 
tance between these is too great, one or two rows of 
columns are carried down the middle of the apart¬ 
ment, on which the huge flags are supported. The 
capitals of these columns are very richly ornamented 
with the budding lotus, the stalks of which, being 
extended a certain way down the sliaft, gii’e it the 
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appearance of being fluted, or rather scalloped. The 
rooms have been lighted by small perpendicular 
holes cut in the ceiling, and, where it was possible 
to introduce them, by oblique ones in the sides. 
But some idea might be formed of the perpetual 
gloom in which the ajiartments on the ground-floor 
of tlie sekos must have been buried, from the fact 
that, where no side-light could be introduced, all 
they received was coraraimicabHl from the apart¬ 
ment above; so that, notwithstanding the cloudless 
sky and tlie brilliant colours on the walks, the place 
must liav(! been always well calculated for the mys¬ 
terious pra(;tices of the religion to which it was con¬ 
secrated. On on<! corner of the roof there was a 
chapel or temple twenty feet square, consisting of 
twelve columns, exactly similar in figure and pro- 
jwrtions to those of the pronaos. The u.se to which 
it may have been applied must probably remain 
one of the secrets connected with the mystical and 
somctim»!s crm.'l service in wliich the priests of Isis 
were employed, though it is by no means unlikely 
that it was meant as a rejxtsitory for books and in¬ 
struments collecU'd for the more innocent and ex¬ 
alted pursuits of practical astronomy. 

Towards the eastern end of the roof are two sepa¬ 
rate sets of apartments, one on the north and the 
other on the south side of it. The latter consists of 
three rooms, the first of which is only remarkable 
for the representation of a human satTifice. A man, 
with the head and ears of an ass, is kneeling on the 
ground, tied with his hands behind him to a tree, 
with two knives driven into his forehead, two in the 
shoulders, one in his body, and another in the thigh. 
Five priests, with the heads of dogs and hawks, are 
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in a row behind him, each having a knife in his 
hand. The deity, before whom the mactation is 
about to be performed, is clothed in a long white 
garment, and holds in his right hand the crook or 
<TOsier, with the flagellum. 

The ceiling of the next room is divided into two 
compartments by a figure of Isis in very high re¬ 
lief. In one of them is the circular zodiac; in the 
other a variety of boats with four or five human 
figures in each; one of whom is in the act of spear¬ 
ing a large egg, while otlicrs are stamping with 
their feet upon the victims of their fury, among 
which are several human beings. Near this scene 
a large lion supporUsi by four dog-headed figures, 
each carrying a knife, may be regarded as an ad¬ 
ditional type of the sanguinary purposes for which 
the apartment was used. The walls of the third 
room are covered with tlie several representations of 
a person,—^first at the |>oint of death lying on a 
couch; then stretched out lifeless upon a bier; and, 
finally, after being embalmed. As these sculptures 
are mm^h more defaced than the others, it is very 
diilicult to decipher their details. But the ensigns of 
royalty and the presence of the deity arc, in general, 
clearly disct'mible; on which'acfount it is not im¬ 
probable that the scenes may bear an allusion to 
the death of some sovereign of the eountry who was 
honoured as the patron of religion or of science. 

The western wall of the great temple is particu¬ 
larly interesting for the extreme elegance of the 
sculpture,—as far as Egyptian sculpture is suscepti¬ 
ble of that character,—^for the richness of the dresses 
in which the priests and deities are arrayed, and 
even of the chairs in which the latter are seated. 
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Here are frequent representations of men who seem 
prepared for slaughter or just going to be put to 
death. On these occasions one or more appear, with 
their hands or logs tied to the trunk of a tree, in 
the most painful and distorted attitudes. 

The grand projecting cornice, one of the most 
imposing features of Egyptian architecture, is con- 
tinw^ the whole length of this and the other walls; 
a moulding separates it from the architrave; and, 
l)eing carried down the angles of the building, gives 
to the whole a solid finished appearance, onnbined 
with symmetry of parts and chasteness of ornament. 

In a small chapel behind the temple, the cow and 
the hawk seem to have been particularly worship- 
jH'd, as priests are frirquently seen kneeling before 
them presenting sacrifices and offerings. In the 
centre of the ceiling is the same front face of Isis 
in high relief, illuminated as it were by a bwly of 
rays issuing from the mouth of the same long figure, 
which, in the other temples, appears to encircle the 
heavenly bodies. About two hundred yards east- 
w'ard from this chapel is a propyloii of small dimen¬ 
sions, resembling in form that which conducts to 
the great temple, aijd like it built in a line with 
the wall which surrounds the sacred enclosure. 
Among the sculptures on it, which appear of the 
same style but less finished than those on the large 
temple, little more is worthy of notice than the fre¬ 
quent exhibition of human slaughter by men or by 
lions. Still farther towards the east there is ano¬ 
ther propylon, equally well preserved with the rest, 
about forty feet in height, and twenty feet square 
at the base. Among the sacred figures on this 
building is an Isis pointing with a reed to a gra- 
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(iuatcd staff field l>y another figure of the same 
deity, from whicJi are suspended scales containing 
water animals; the whole group, perhaps, being an 
emblem of her inthienee over the Nile in regulating 
its periodical inundations. 

The enclosure within which all the saen'd edifi¬ 
ces of Dendera, with the exception of the last pro¬ 
pylon, are contained, is a scjuari' of about a thou- 
■sand feet. It is surroundixl by a wall which, where 
best preserved, is thirty-five feet in height, and fif¬ 
teen feet thick. Tlu' crude bricks of which it is 
built were found to be fifteen inches and a half long, 
seven and three quarters broad, and four imrlies and 
three quarters thick. There have li(“eii at certain 
intervals projections of the wall or towers; but it 
is dillicult to say whether for purjxises of di'leiice or 
strength.* 

France has done much to make the world ac¬ 
quainted with Egyptian antiquitie.s, and, had the 
agents slu' employed performed their work with fide¬ 
lity, would have Ix'en entitled to our warmest gra¬ 
titude. But the rubliish was never cleared away from 
the w'alls or from the interior of this teiiqde ; and 
being unable to give the whole of any one building, 
they represent it in patches, and those so incorrectly, 
that 110 person, on examining them, i-an be sure whe¬ 
ther he is studying the conifwisitions of tin- ancient 
Egyptians or of the modern F'reueh. In fact no part 
of their work can serve as an unsusjiected guide to 
the stifdent of antiquities on the banks of the Nile. 

As Dr Richardson is one of the latest travellers 
who have published upon Egypt, we are induced to 


* IlHiuilton's Kjfvjrtiara, p. ItiG—204. 
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give his dfscription of the inside of the magiiifieeiit 
faii(“ now under our eonsidcration. “ Tlie first iii)art- 
nient has three eolunins oil eaeh hand, all eovered 
Avith sculpture and hieroglyphi«-s, and surmounted 
at the top, like thosi^ already mentioned, with the 
head of Isis Quadrifrons. The walls behinil the co¬ 
lumns are equally enriched ; so that there is not a 
spot the eyi' can rest on hut addresses to the mind a 
tale of interest and wonder ; though no man can read 
or unfold its precise meaning, yet each forms to Jiim- 
self soiiK' conjeidure of the story, and is ])Ieas(‘d with 
tlu! constant exercise' of his mind. Passing on we 
♦‘iitered another apartment which has no columns, 
hut the walls are decorated in the same manner; 
then we moved into a tliird, which was equally so, 
and from thenci' jiassages go olV to small handsome 
side-chain hi'rs, equal I j' ornamented with figures, and 
stars, and hieroglyjihics, and a .sort of I'hain-work 
along the ceiling, of a blue colour. The ])assage to 
tile right leads to an easy handsome stair, by whicli 
to ascend to the top of the building; wecontinued our 
way, however, straight forwaril, and entered another 
chain her, in the centre of which stands the sanctuary, 
or holiest aiiartnient, all of them rich in sculpture 
and hieroglyphics. ‘Never did I see a greater field 
for thought or ri'flectioii, and never did I regret more 
the want of time than in visiting tJie supiTb tein(»le 
of Dendera.”"' 

The enthusiasm of a Frenchman seeks expressions 
still more elevated to give utterance to his feelings. 
“ I wish,” exclaims Di'iion, “ that I could here trans¬ 
fuse into the soul of my reader the sensations which I 


• 'rravc'ls, vol. i. p. JOS. 
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experienced. I was too much lost in astonishment 
to be capable of cool judgment; all that I had hi¬ 
therto seen served here but to fix my admiration. 
This monument seemed to me to have the primitive 
(baraeter of a temple in the highest perfection. I felt 
that I was in the sanctuary of the arts and sciences. 
How many periods presented themselves to my ima¬ 
gination at the sight of such an edifice! How many 
ages of creative ingenuity were requisite to bring a 
nation to such a degree of perfection and sublimity 
ill the arts; and how many more of oblivion to cause 
these mighty productions to be forgotten, and to bring 
back the human race to the state of nature in which 
I found them on this very spot! Never was there a 
placre which conw’titred in a narrower compass the 
well-marked memorial of a progressive lapse of ages. 
What unceasing power, what riches, what abund¬ 
ance, what superfluity of means must a goveniment 
possess which could erect such an edifice, and find 
within itself artists capable of conceiving and exe¬ 
cuting the design of decorating and enriching it with 
every thing that speaks to the eye and the under¬ 
standing ! Never did the labour of man show me the 
human race in such a splendid point of view; in the 
ruinsof Tentyrathe Egyptians appeared to me giants. 
I wished to take every thing on paper, but I could 
hardly venture to begin the work: I felt that, not 
being able to raise my powers to the height which 
was Ixifore my admiring eyes, I could only show the 
imperfection of the imitative art. I was confused 
by the multiplicity of objects, astonished by their 
novelty, and tormented by the fear of never again 
visiting them. On casting my eyes on the ceilings, 
I had perceived zodiacs, planetary systems, and ce- 
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lestial hemispheres, represented in a tasteful arrange¬ 
ment: I saw that tlie Supreme Being, the First 
Cause, was every where depicted by the emblems of 
his attributes; and 1 had hut a few hours to exa¬ 
mine, to reflect on, and to copy, what it had been 
the lat)our of ages to conceive, to put together, and 
to decorate. With my pencil in my hand, I passed 
from object to object, distracted from one by the in¬ 
viting appearance of the next, constantly attracted 
to new subjects, and again tom from them. I wanted 
eyes, hands, and intelligence vast enough to see, copy, 
and reduce to some order the multitude of striking 
images which presented themselves before me. I was 
ashamed at representing such sublime objects by such 
imperfect designs, but I wished to preserve some me¬ 
morial of the sensations which I here experienced, 
and I feared that Tentyra would escape from me for 
ever; so that my regret equalled my present enjoy¬ 
ment. 1 had just discovered, in a small apartment, 
a celestial planisphere, when the la.st rays of day¬ 
light made me perceive that I was alone here, along 
with my kind and obliging friend General Beliard, 
who, after having satisfied his own curiosity, would 
not leave me unprotected in so deserted a spot. We 
galloped on and regsBne<i our division.—In the even¬ 
ing, Latournerie, an officer of brilliant courage and of 
a refined and delicate taste, said to me, ‘Since I 
have licen in Egypt deceived in all my expectations, 
I have been constantly heavy and melancholy, but 
Tentyra has cured me; what I have seen this day 
has repaid me for all my fatigues; whatever hap¬ 
pens to me in the event of this expedition, I shall 
all my life congratulate myself at having embark¬ 
ed in it, to have .obtained the remembrance of 
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this day, wliich I shall pnsorve all the rest of my 
existence.’ 

This extract will afford the means of judging how 
far the members of the French Institute had an op- 
jwrtunity of (examining the buildings of which they 
have undertakcTi to give at once a description and a 
copy. Denon himself admits that, as their troopsivere 
engaged in pursuit of an enemy constantly mount¬ 
ed, the movements of the division were invariably 
Iwth unforeseen and complicated; and, consequent¬ 
ly, that he was sometimes obligi-d to pass rapidly 
over th<! most interesting monuments, and, at other 
times, to stop when* there was nothing to observe.t 

We must not, however, omit to mention that, at 
a subsequi'ut period, Denon returned to this interest¬ 
ing scene of antiquities, when he eoj)ied the zodiac 
and the ceh^stial j)lanisj)here, which havt; excited so 
much dis(;ussion among the j>hilosoi>hers of Kuropt!. 
lie copied also the rest of the ceiling, which is di¬ 
vided into two equal parts by a large figure that 
seems to be an Isis; her feet resting upon earth, her 
arms extended towards heaven, while she appears to 
occupy all the space between. In another part of 
the ceiling is a large figure, probably representing 
heaven or the year, with its hands and f(«?t on the 
same level, and enfolding, with tlu‘ curvature of the 
body, fourteen glolk's, placed on as many Imts, dis¬ 
tributed over seven beads or zones, sejiarated from 
each other by numberless hieroglyphics, but too 
much covered with stalactites and smoke to allow 
of its biiing taken. 

All the world knows that the French mathema- 

• TraTels in Tpiicr aiu) Lower Kgi'pt, vol. i. p. SOii. 
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ticians discovered in these astronomical drawings, 
(•ompared with tlie corresponding cmhlems at Esnch, 
certain proofs of an antiquity usually tliought incon¬ 
sistent with the clironology of the Sacred Writings. 
Signor Visconti pul)Iisl)ed some calculations on the 
subject, wliieh drew from M. do Lalande a series of 
remarks, inserted in the (/onnai.ssances des Terns” 
for the year 1807- Th(!se authors agn.’e in tin? con¬ 
clusion that the zudia<- of Dendera must have been 
formed in the first century of the Christian era, or, 
at latest, befor<“ th(‘ year 182 of our (qaa-h. Mr Ha¬ 
milton di.s<»vered two fiicts which tended greatly to 
confirm the opinion now stated; the one fixing the 
reign of TilK'rius as the period to which may be 
a.ssigned the construction <»f the building; tlu' other 
aflbrding the most satisfactory proof that the summer 
-solstice was in Cancer when the zodiac was carved ; 
whein-e it follows that th<‘ date in ()uestion could not 
be far reinovtsl from the birth of Christ. 

The coincidence here ladween the deductions of 
the astrononuT and the observations of the travel¬ 
ler is very striking, and strengthens our confident' 
in the accuracy of 1 k)I h. Jlut the speculations which 
follow on the c<‘lestial planisphere, as they assume 
a wider range, have r.ot ])rodueed the same unani¬ 
mity. P'roni certain figures which are introduced, 
Lalande is of opinion that it must iiave been con¬ 
structed at the time when the summer .solstice was 
in the middle of the sign t!ancer, or, in other words, 
about three thou.saud years ago; and he refers his 
readers to the arguments he has adduced in another 
work, to prove that it was about the period just 
mentioned the particular system of the heavens was 
devised, in which Eudoxus, eight hundred years 
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afterwards, and Aratus his follower, described the 
sphere. While, however, he attributes this anti¬ 
quity to the Dendcra zodiac, he has no hesitation in 
allowing the proI)ability that the temple itself, within 
which it is engraved, may be of a much later date. 

From another process of calculation, into which 
our limits tbrbid us to enter, Mr Hamilton infers 
that we cannot assign to this astronomical picture an 
antiquity less ri'niotc than four thousand five hun¬ 
dred years, the period the sun must have taken to 
pass through the two adjacent signs of Leo and 
Cancer, according to the annual precession of the 
equinoxes. He adds, indeed, in a note, that if we 
place the sun in the middle' of Leo at the time of 
the solstiwi wln;n this zodiac was constructed, we 
shall then assign to it only the antiquity of three 
thousand two hundred years ; that is, fourteen 
hundred years before the Christian era. This would 
leave a space amply sufficient for the acquisition of 
astronomical knowledge between the Deluge and 
the date specified.* 

The reasonings and conclusions, of which we have 
now presented an outline, have drawn upon their 
authors a load of calumny by no means justifiable 
on any of the grounds which a generous and candid 
criticism is wont to assume. The positions, ind<!ed, 
which they laboured to establish are liable to at¬ 
tack on various acmunts, and especially because 
these are founded on a very incorrect copy of the 
astronomical sculptures which they undertook to 
explain. Deiion appears to have spent but one day 
amid the ruins of Deiidera, on a task which would 
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have required the uninterrupted employment of se¬ 
veral weeks; and, accordingly, it is now nowhere 
denied that his drawings do not exhibit an exact 
representation, either of the zodiac or of the plani¬ 
sphere. Dr Kichardson, who had an opportunity of 
comparing the French work with the original, ad¬ 
mits the elegance of the execution, but declares that 
it is perfectly foppish, and not the least Egyptian 
in its style or manner. It is, besides, extremely 
incorrect both in the drawing of the figures and in 
the hieroglyphics, as well as in the number of stars 
which accompany them ; which last are Iwth fewer 
in number, and differently arranged from what we 
found them to be in the ceiling. In point of sentiment 
it is equally inaccurate ; the several authors having 
imparted to the human figure an insipid and baby¬ 
ish expression, which one would not have expected 
from the companions of Napoleon; and which is as 
foreign to the Egyptian character as the aspect of a 
child or an insipid coxcomb is to that of the The¬ 
seus, the Memnon, or the AikiIIo.”* 

We caimot, however, agree with this facetious 
traveller that the ceiling at Dendera has no i-on- 
nexion whatever with astronomy, but is merely a 
congregation of gods-and goddesses, mythological 
lieings, and religious processions. Perhaps there 
may be a scheme of general physics involved in the 
multifarious emblems displayed in the temple,—a 
theory of production and reproduction, of which the 
principles continue unknown,—but it is still more 
probable that the veneration shown by all ancient 
nations to. the host of heaven, and an effort to trace 
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their paths or positions in the immense regions of 
space, called fortli tin; genius of tlie artist, and the 
wealth of the jiious, in the ornaments of Tentyra. 

Our object in this chapter, we have already re¬ 
marked, is not to illustrate the opinions of the 
Egyptians, hut to present a record of their tasti' and 
ability in the fine arts. For this jturpose no por¬ 
tion of their labours, since Thebes was tnalden un¬ 
der foot and the Labyrinth disappeared, could be 
more happily selected than the ruins ofDendi-ra. 
Its columns, statues, sculpturivs, and hieroglyjibics, 
are the admiration of the most relined people at 
present on the face of the earth. Travellers, who 
can agree in nothing else, unite in extolling the 
wonders of the tein]>l(; and portico. The ardent 
Frenchman, and the more phlegmatic native of Bri¬ 
tain, ari‘ equally enthusiastic in their expressions of 
delight and astonishment.Even Belzoni, who was 
accustomed to the grandest sights, acknowledges 
tliat the majestic appearanci' of the temjile, and the 
variety of its ornaments, had such an effect on him 
that he seated him.self on the ground, and for a con¬ 
siderable time was lost in admiration.** 

* Namitivc, vol. p. 52. Wlion at Dcmlora Mrs 
relates that “ here we in \ain seareliecl (or tlte famous eircu- 
lar ztsliae wIim'Ii, hy the dt^scriptions of tiu* lempU' we had read. 
We were aware must Imin thi.s iiei^hhotirhood ; but, alter a ^reut 
uundier (d'{Kiiilonuiiiie had passed iietweeii us, tin* Arab 

^;uid(‘ made us umierstniid it liad lH>en taken away; aiidlliiswe 
sub.si>mieiitiy (bund was positively the case, a Fii'iichmaii baviii^ 
iiuried it tdl' to (’airo ! What a (Joth ! to dismantle this majestic 
hiiildiii^r'for the pur|io.se, in a manner more rude than even the 
Turks themselves ! We, however, saw' the spot wdiere—alas ! that 

I should say—it /ufi/ been. (’-observed that liie figures in tlie 

temph; closidv iH'semhUsI tho.se lie luul seen in India; and in fact 
it was here that the sepfty.s, when hi'oiit;-l)t into ])rostrate<l 

themselves in adoration, ihinkiiij^ they'saw tlieir own deities lielbre 
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TIu? monuments of Tentyra, it is {[enerally a<l- 
niitted, do not possess tliat liieli degrei? of antiquity 
which belongs to the buildings of Thebes. As a 
proof of this, it is im'iitioned that the basis of the 
Jarjfe tenqile in the fornuT place stands upon a 
b'rraee which is still fifteen feet above the level of 
the neighbouring country ; while similar ti'rraces at 
Thebes are only on a level w'ith the surfaei* of the 
Nile, above wdiieh they were, beyond a doubt, 
once greatly elevati’d. Visironti therefore, and after 
him ]iel;£oni, inferred that the temple at Dendera 
was not older than the time of the Ptolemies, or 
perhaps that of the Romans; but Jollois, on the 
contrary, expres.ses his firm conviction that, from 
the style and execution of the seul|)tures, they can¬ 
not have bei'ii made sidweqiiently to the invasion 
under Cambyses, and were jirobably at lea.st as old 
a.s the tomb of Psammis, who lived in the days of 
Josiah, hing of .ludah. 

It is obvious, when we reflect that Tentyra was 
built at a eonsiderab1(! distance from th<! river, the 
argument drawn from the elevation of the soil, ocea- 
.sioneil by the annual flood, does not apjtly to the 
(jueslion at issue; while the inserifitions found on 
many of the ancient‘monuments of Egypt cannot 


Oiciii, wliiili |iriii(". tlicri! is a slrinig afiiuitv Ih-Iwcoh the worship 
of the aiieieiit I*!g\ptiaM« and that of tlie modern lfiiuhs>s."— N^ai- 
ri(lir"iif a Joiinii 'i Orrr/uiiil fivin Kiiiihniil lo Jiulia, vo). i. 

jv 21‘». 

It is ^tMierally kno^vn lliat tin* ztKliju’, tlio removal ol* wliieii oc- 
esusioiMMl s(f miirli imlijyiialioii to this lady, has U'en some lime i» 
Paris. 'I'iie rivalry whieli animules the touiisls and ))liilosoplinrs of 
Fraiiee ami Kn^land llinnitens to infliii ujnm the iiiten»stiiijr re¬ 
mains td' Kj^^vptian art a greater injury than they have sustained 
fivHU the ravajees o(‘ tw<i thousand years, and tixmi the assaults of 
ail the harbiiriaii eompienirs who Imvc (K)sseb::icd the country, from 
Nebuchadnezzar to Mohammed AU. 
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be understood in any other sense than as a re-dedi- 
(»tion of the fabri<‘ to a popular monarch,—a prae- 
tice sanctioned by the usage of all ages. But, on 
other accounts, we wncur in the views of Belzoni 
in regard to thc\ date of the principal edifices. 

Leaving Dendera, we proceed to Thebes, the 
remains of which, though not possessed of grc'ater 
elegance and beauty, are usually regarded with a 
larger share of interest. The vast extent of the 
ruins is itself a subject of profound attention. The 
ancient city extended from the ridge of mountains 
which skirt the Arabian Desert to the similar ele¬ 
vation which bounds the valley of the Nile on the 
west, being in circumference not less than twenty- 
seven miles. But its actual situation may perhaps 
Ite more suctTssfully represented to the fancy by the 
descriptions of those who have recently examined 
it, and whose first impressions, though recorded in 
language which may seem infiaUid, supply, it is 
probable, a faithful picture of the manifest desola¬ 
tion for which alone it is now Irlebratcd. The fol¬ 
lowing paragraph, extracted from the work of De- 
non, the friend and companion of Bonaparte, is suf¬ 
ficiently striking:— 

“ At nine o’clock, in making a sharp turn round 
a projecting point, we discovered all at once the site 
of the ancient Thebes in its whole extent. This 
celebrated city, the size of which Homer has cha¬ 
racterized with the single expression of the hun- 
dred-gaHd ,—a boasting and poetical phrase which 
has Iwen repeated with so much confidence for so 
many centuries;—this illustrious city,. described 
in a few pages dictated to Herodotus by Egyptian 
priests, that have since been copied by every histo- 
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rian,—celebrated by the number of its kings, whose 
wisdom had raised them to the rank of gods,—by 
laws which have been revered witliout being pro¬ 
mulgated,—by science, involved in pompous and 
enigmatical inscriptions,—the first monuments of 
ancient learning which are still spared by the hand 
of time;—this abandoned sanctuary, surrounded 
with barbarism, and again restored to the desert 
from which it had been drawn forth,—enveloped 
in the veil of mystery and the obscurity of ages, 
whereby even its own colossal monuments are mag¬ 
nified to the imagination,—still impressed the mind 
with such gigantic phantoms that the whole army, 
suddenly and with one accord, stood in amazement 
at the sight of its scattered ruins, and clapped their 
hands with delight, as if the end and object of their 
glorious toils, and the complete conquest of Egypt, 
were accomplished and secured by taking possession 
of the splendid rcinaius of this ancient metropolis.”* 
Another traveller, less enthusiastic than Denon, 
describes the effect of a first sight in the following 
terms:—“ While I was leisurely travelling along, 
thinking only of our arrival at Luxor, one of the 
party who had preceded us railed to me from a ris¬ 
ing ground to turn to'the left; and having gone a 
few yards off the road, 1 lieheld unexpectedly the 
temple of Karnac;. It was long after I reached iny 
tent ere I recovered from the bewilderment into 
which the view of these stupendous ruins had thrown 
me. No one who has not seen them can understand 
the awe and admiration they excite even in unscien¬ 
tific beholders. When I compare the descriptions 


Travels in Upper and Lower Egjpt, vol. i. p. 3. 
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of Dcnon and Hamilton I find them essentially cor- 
reet, yet without givins me any adequate' idi-a of 
the glorious reality. They fail in describing what 
has n»:ver been, and M’hieli, I think, never can be 
described. No words can impart a coucejition of 
the profusion of pillans, standing, prostrate, inclin¬ 
ing against each other, broken and whole. Stones 
of a gigantic size propped u]) by pillars, and pillars 
again resting upon stones which appi'ar ready to 
crush the gazer under their sudden fall ; yet, on a 
second view, he is convinci'd that nothing but an 
earthquake could movi' them ; all these |)illars, co¬ 
vered with sculpture, jierhaps three thousand years 
old, though fresh as if finished but yesterday,—not 
of grotesque and hideous objects, such as we are ac- 
eustomi'd to associate with idi'as of Egj'ptian my¬ 
thology, but many of the figures of gods, warriors, 
and horses, much larger than life, yet exhibiting 
surpiLssing beauty and grace.”* 

The modem Egyptians, either with the view of 
obtaining materials at little expi'nse of labour, or in 
ordi'r that their hovels might be secure from the 
jieriodical inundations of the river, are commonly 
found to have built their villages on the ruins of 
an ancient temple or palace, even on the very sum¬ 
mit of the roof and most elevated part of the walls. 
Hence the grandeur of Thebes must now be traced 
in four small towns or hamlets,—Luxor, Kar- 
nac, Medinet Abou, and Gornoo. Following the 
licst authorities, which, in this case, are usually the 
most ri.'cent, w'e proceed to lay before the reader a 
brief description of the principal buildings which 

• Narrative of a .loiiriiey from Calcutta to £uro|a'. By Mrs 
CUarles Lushiiij^oii, Ul. 
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time and barbarism bavr spared within the prwincts 
of tills celebrated capital. 

In ajiproacbiiifr the temple of Luxor from the 
north, the first object is a magnificent gateway, 
which is two huudri'd feet in h'ligtb, and the top 
of it fifty-seven feet aliove the present level of the 
soil. In front of the entrance are two of the most 
perfect obelisks in the world, each consisting of a 
single block of red granite. They are ladween 
seven and eight feet sciuare at the base, and more 
than eighty feet high ; many of the hieroglyphical 
figures with which they are covered being an inch 
and three quarters deep, cut with the greatest nice¬ 
ty and jirecision. lletweeii tlu'se obelisks and the 
projiylon are two colossal statues, also of red granite ; 
they areiiearly of equal size, but, from the dilferi'iice 
t>f the dress, it is inferred that the one was a male, 
the other a female figure. Though buried in the 
ground to the chest, they still measure about twenty- 
two feet from thence to the lo[i of their mitres.* 

On the eastern wing of the north front of the 
propylon then* is sculptured a very aiiiiiiated de¬ 
scription of a rcniarkable event in the caiiqiaigns of 
some Egyptian conqueror. .The dis|iosition of the 
figures and the executroii of the whole picture are 
equally admirable, and far surjiass all ideas that 
have ever been formed of the state of the arts at 
the remote era to which they must 1mi attributed. 
The inoiiient chosen for the n'presentation of the 
battle is that when the troojis of the enemy are 
driven back ujion their fortress, and the assailants. 


• A y’lew of tliis propvUni or giiteway forms iJie vijjiiette of the 
present yolimie. 


Q 
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in the full career of victory, are about to l)eeonie 
masti'rs of the citadel. 

The commander, behind whom is borne aloft the 
royal standard, is of a colossal size, and advances 
in a car drawn by two horses. His helmet is adorn¬ 
ed with a glolx‘, and has a serpimt at each side. 
He is in the act of shooting; an arrow from a bow, 
which is full stretched ; around him are quivers, 
and at his feet a lion in the act of rushing forward. 
There is a great deal of life and spirit in the form 
and attitude of the horses, which are at full gallop,— 
feathers waving over their heads, and the reins fas¬ 
tened round the body of the conqueror. Under the 
wheels of the car, and under the hoofs and bellies 
of th(‘ horses, are crowds of dead and wounded men. 
On the side of the enemy horses are seen in full 
speed with emirtycars; others unmindful of the rein; 
and all at last rushing headlong down a precipice 
into a deep river which W'ashes the walls of the 
tow n. Th(‘ expres.sion here, too, is exceedingly good. 
Nowhere has the artist shown more skill than in 
two particular groups ; in one of which the horses, 
arrived at the verge of the precipice, instantly fall 
down, while the driver, clinging with one hand to 
the car, the reins and whip falling from the other, 
and his whole Itody trembling with despair, is about 
to be hurled over the backs of his steeds. In the 
other group the horses still find a footing on the side 
of the hill, and are hurrying forward the charioteers 
to inevitable destruction. 

Immediately in front of the conqueror are seve¬ 
ral cars ill fiUI speed for the walls of thc.town; but 
even in these the warriors are not beyond the reach 
of the arrows darted from his unerring bow; and 
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when wounded they look back on their pursuer 
as they fall. Further on, more fortunate fugi- 
tives are passing the river; in which are mingled 
horses, chariots, arms, and men, expressed in the 
most faithful manner, and represented in all atti. 
tud(!s. Some have already reached the opposite 
bank, where tlieir friends, who are drawn up in or¬ 
der of battle but have not courage to engage in 
fight, drag them to the shore. Otliers, having <>s- 
eaped by another mad, are entering the gates of the 
town amid tin? shrieks and lamentations of those 
within. Towers, ramparts, and battlements are 
crowded with inhabitants, who are chiefly bearded 
old men, and women. A party of the former are 
seen sallying forth, headed by a youth whose dif¬ 
ferent dress and high turban mark him out as 
some distinguished chieftain ; wlule, on either side 
of the town, are oliservcid large bodies of infantry, 
and a great force of chariots issuing from the gates, 
and advancing apparently by diflerent routes to at¬ 
tack the besiegers. 

The ardour with which the hero of the piece is 
advancing has already carried him far beyond the 
main body of his own army, and he is there alone, 
among the slain and wounded who have sunk un¬ 
der his powerful arm. Behind this scene the two 
lines of the enemy join their forces, and attack in a 
body the army of the invaders who move on to meet 
them. Besides the pecul iarity of the incidents repre¬ 
sented in this interesting piece of sculpture, there 
may be traced an evident distinction between the 
short dresses of the Egyptians and the long robes of 
their oriental enemies, whether Indians, Persians, 
or Bactriansthe different forms of the car or 
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chariot,—tlic Egyptian containing two warriors, the 
foreign vehicle being loaded witli three; ami abov<* 
all the difference of the arms,—the soldiers of S<-- 
sostris having a bow and arrows, while their anta¬ 
gonists vibrate spears or brandish short javelins. 

At one extremity of tlu^ westijrn wing of the ])ro- 
pylon the beginning of this engageim'iit aj>pears to 
be represented; the .same monarch being seen at 
the head of his troops advancing against the double 
line of the enemy, and first breahing their ranks. 
At the other extremity of the .same wing the con- 
queror is seated on his throne after the victory, 
holding a sceptre in his left hand, and en joying the 
barbarous pleasure of beholding eleven of the prin¬ 
cipal captives tied together in a row Avith a cord 
about their necks. The foremost stretches out his 
hands imploring pity; anotiuT is on his knees just 
going to be put to death by t\Ao executioners; while 
above them is the vanquished monarch with his 
arms hound behind him to a car, about to be drag¬ 
ged in triumph before the conqueror. 

In the rear of the throne different cajitives are 
suffering death in various ways; some like the 
Briareus, the executioner holding them by the hair 
of the head ; others dragged at the wheels of cha¬ 
riots, or slain by the arrow or the scimitar. Next 
appears in view the conqueror’s camj), round which 
are placed his treasures, and where his servants are 
preparing a feast to celebrate the vicorty. 

Perhajis. no stronger evidence of an indiri'ct na¬ 
ture could be adduced in sujijMirt of a great his- 
toriiral fact connected with ancient Egyjd, than the 
picture now described. We allude to the victorious 
career of Sesostris, who is said to have carried war 
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into Asia, where lie distinguished his arms by the 
most brilliant eoiiquests. The long robes and head¬ 
dress of the enemy jdaee the scene of action in the 
East; the mode of fighting, too, accords with tlw 
circumstances of an oriental cam|)aign ; whih; the 
result agrees (“utirely with the narrative which oc¬ 
cupies the pages of the Greek authors who have de¬ 
scribed the exploits of the Egyptian Iuto. 

“ It was impossible,” says Air Hamilton, “ to view 
and to reflect uimii a pictim' so copious and so detail¬ 
ed as this 1 have just descrihed, without fancying 
that we .saw here the original of many of Homer’s 
Imttles, the portrait of some of the historical narnu 
tives of Herodotus, and one (d’ the principal ground¬ 
works of the (h'scription of Diodorus: And, to coin- 
plet(‘ the gratification, W(! felt that, had the artist 
lieenlietter acijiiainted with the rules of per-sjiective, 
tile performance might have done credit to the ge¬ 
nius of a Aliehael Angelo or a Julio Komano. To 
add to the effect, in front of this wall had beim erect¬ 
ed a row of colos.sal figures of granite; fragments of 
some of them, still there, suHiciently attest tlndrsizc, 
their character, and the exquisite polish of the stone.” 

All this magniliceiict' and cost, the readiT is 
aware, are lavished am a gateway. On passing it 
the traveller enters a ruined [Kirtico of very large di¬ 
mensions; and from this a double row of seven co¬ 
lumns, with lotus capiti^s, two and twenty feet in 
circumference, <-onducts him into a court one liun- 
ilred and sixty feet long, and one hundred and forty 
wide, terminated at each side by a row of columns; 
beyond which is another portico of thirty-two co¬ 
lumns, and then the adytum, or interior part of the 
building. It is conjectured, with much plausibility, 
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that this is the edifice to which the description of 
Diodorus applies as the palace or tomb of the great 
Osymandias; allowance l)eing made for his embel¬ 
lishments, in which he has introduced some of the 
more striking features that distinguish the larger 
buildings of Thebes. 

Karnac, which is alwut a mile and a half lower 
down, is regarded as the principal site of Diosjwlis, 
the ])ortion of the ancient capital which remained 
most entire in the days of Stralw. ^The temple at 
the latter j)lace hi>s been pronounct'd, in respect to 
its magnitude and the beauty of its several parts, as 
having no parallel in the whole world.^ Mr Ha¬ 
milton admits that, in regard to its general plan, 
the distribution of the entrances, and the interior of 
the building, the descriptions of Pococke and Deiion 
are tolerably accurate. But he adds that, without 
personally iiKspecting this (jxtraordinary structure, it 
is iiuj)ossible to have any ad('quale notion of its im¬ 
mense size, or of the prodigious masses of which it 
consists. This edifice has twelve principal en¬ 
trances, each of which is composed of several propyla 
and colossal gateways, besides other buildings at¬ 
tached to them, in themselves larger than most other 
temples. The sides of some of'these are equal to the 
bases of tlu* greater number of the pyramids in Mid¬ 
dle Egypt, and are built in the rustic style, each layer 
of stone ]»roje<‘ting a little beyond that which is alxive 
it. One of the pnipyla is entirely of granite, adorned 
with tlie most finished hieroglyphics. On each side 
of many of them have been <‘olossal statues of biusalt 
and granite, Irom twenty to thirty feet in height,— 
some in the attitude of sitting, others standing erect. 
The avenues of sphinxes that lead in several di- 
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rections to the propyla, one of which was continued 
the whole way across the plain to the temple at 
Luxor, nearly two miles distant, correspond to the 
magnificence of the principal structure: And the 
Iwdy of the temple, whieh is preeeded by a large 
court, at wliose sides are colonnades of thirty co¬ 
lumns in length, and through the middle of which 
are two rows not less than fifty feet high, consists, 
first, of a prodigious hall or portico, the roof sus¬ 
tained hy 134 ])illars, some of which are twenty- 
six fwt in circumference, and others thirty-four. 
Next appear four l>eautiful obelisks, marking the 
entrance to the adytum, near which the monarch is 
represented as embraced by the arms of Isis. This 
sanctuary consists of three apartments, entirely of 
granite. The principal room is in the centre; it 
is twenty feel long, sixteen wide, and thirteen feet 
high. Three blocks of granite form the roof, which 
is paintcKl with clusters of stsirs, on a blue ground. 
The w'alls are likewise covered with painted sculp¬ 
tures, of a characU'r admirably suited to the myste¬ 
rious purposes to which th(> chamber was sometimes 
devoted.* Beyond this are other jwrtieos and gal¬ 
leries, which have been continued to a third propy¬ 
lon, at the distance ok two thousand feet from that 
at the western extremity of the temple. 

This is certainly the building which Diodorus Si¬ 
culus attempts to descri be aa the most wonderful and 
most anch'iit of the four Temples at Thel)es, remark¬ 
able for their magnitude and beauty. In enumerat¬ 
ing its colossal pro|>ortions, he says that it was thir¬ 
teen stadia,<—a mile and a half,—in circumference; 


llerudotu!., Cliu, t'. 182. 
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forty-five cubits high; and tlie walls twenty-four 
feet thick; adding, that the ornaments, riches, and 
workmanship which combined to embellish it, cor¬ 
responded to its vast extent. The alxtve dimensions, 
however great, are, wo may add, in many instance 
found to fall short of the truth.* 

It were needl(!s.s, says the author from whose work 
we have abridg(‘d this account, to enumerate with a 
more minute detail the dilTerent apartments, the ix>- 
lumns, the colossal statues, the gaU'ways, or the obe¬ 
lisks of this immense edifice. Uenon eoneliides the 
partial description which he has attempted, by de¬ 
claring that “ one is fatigiii'd with writing, one is fa¬ 
tigued with reading, one is stunned with the thought 
of such a conception. It is hardly possible to believe, 
after having seen it, in the reality of the existence of 
so many buildings collected at a single point, in tlndr 
dimimsions, in ther(!solutejM‘rs(;veraii(-e which their 
construction requin^l, and in the incalculable ex- 
penses of so much magnificence. t)n (jxamiiiing these 
ruins, the imagination is wearied with the idea of 
describing them. Of the hundre-d <;()lumiis of the 
porticos alone of this temple, the smallest are seven 
feet and a half in diameter, and the largest twelve. 
The space occupied by this ciB-uinvallatiou mntains 
lakes and mountains. In short, to he enabled to form 
a competent idea of so much magnificence, it is 
necessary that the reader .should fancy what is be¬ 
fore him to be a dream, as he who views the objects 
themselves occasionally yields to the doubt whether 
he 1 k‘ perfectly awake.”t 

• a view of this palace or teinj)h‘, tlie reader is referred! to 
ti)c plate at 71K where it is descrilyed as the W(»rk of Os^nian* 
dias or Sesostns, tla^ warlike Kinj; of 

*1* ^On cst fatigue d'oeriru^ on cst fatigue de lir^ on est ejioavanto 
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Tho dimetisions of the great edifice at Karnac are 
about 1200 feet in length and 420 in width. But 
the principal fane, grand and iinjM).sing as it is, sinks 
into nothing wluni compared with tlie extent and 
number of the buildings which surround it,—^the 
prodigious gateways of {lolished granite, covered with 
sculpture and adorned with colossal statues,—the 
subordinate temples which any where else would be 
esti'emed magnificent pil«\s,—and the avenues, which 
approach it from almost ev<“ry |w)int of the compass, 
miles in hmgth, and guarded by rows of sphinxes, 
of vast si/.e, cut out of single blocks of syenite. The 
field of ruins at Karnac is about a mile in diameter. 
Probably tln^ whole of this space was once, in the 
prouder days of Thebes, consecrated entirely to the 
iLse of the temple. There are traces of walls consi¬ 
derably beyond this, whiirh, we may presume, en¬ 
closed the city in its greatest extent; but, after the 
seat of govi'riiment was withdrawn, the capital trans¬ 
ferred to Aleinjihis, and the trade removed to ano¬ 
ther mart, the inhabitants narrowi'd the circle of 
their defenciss, and built thidr houses within the li¬ 
mits of th(! sacred coniines.* 

But Luxor and Karnac represimt only one-half of 
ancient Thebes. Omthe western side of the river 
there are several struetures which, although they 
may be h'ss extensive, are equal, if not superior, in 
their style of architecture. We cannot, however, 
enter ujion a description of the temjilcs at Bair 

de la d'une telli* coiiroptioii; on ne p<*ut croirt'.^ meiiie apr^ 

Tavoir vu, ii la rt'alite dc IVvisteiiPi* de tant de constructioii.s rouuioB 
stir nil iiioiiip point, a lour dimensions, a la constanct^ obstinee (ju'a 
lour I'uunt'atioii, aii\ doiienscs incalculables de tant do sonip- 
tuosiuV*—^^roiiie iijj). 22b. 

* Hicliardsou^s Travels, voL iL p. ilb. 
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and Medinet Abou. Suffice it to observe that the 
propylon of the latter is about 1 75 feet long, and 
very richly adorned with the usual embellishments 
of sculpture and inscriptions. The temple itself is 
in length somewhat more than five hundred feet, 
while the cella is nearly a hundred and fifty broad 
without the walls. The Mcmnonium, the ruins of 
which give a melancholy celebrity to northern Dair, 
is still more remarkable, and is perhaps one of the 
most ancient in Thebes. This beautiful relic of an¬ 
tiquity looks to the east, and is fronted by a stupen¬ 
dous propylon, of which 2.34 f<!ct in length are still 
remaining. The principal edifice has been about 200 
feet wide, and 600 feet long ; containing six courts 
and chambers, passing from side to side, with about 
160 columns thirty feet high. All the side-walls 
have been broken down, and the materials of which 
they were composed carried away ; nothing remain¬ 
ing but a portion of the colonnade and the inner 
diambers, to testify to the traveller what a noble 
structure once o<;<mpied this interesting spot. 

There is a circumstance mentioned by a recent vi¬ 
siter, which is too important to be overlooked in de¬ 
tailing the unrivalled grandeur of ancient Thebes. 
The temple at hledinct Aboix was so placed as to 
be exactly opposite to that of Luxor, on the other 
side of the Nile; while the magnificent structure at 
Kamac was fronted by tlu; Memnonium or temple 
of Lair: And hence all these grand objects formed 
so many stages or prominent points in the religious 
processions of the priests. Though the tabernacle of 
Jupiter dwelt at Karnac, the proper Liospolis, yet it 
was carried over the river every year, and 'remained 
a few days in Libya ; and we find, from a general 
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estimate, that there was a space of between nine and 
ten miles, over which they might exhibit the pomp 
and parade of their sup«?rstition both going and re¬ 
turning. Almost every part of the road, through 
this immense theatre, was lined with .sphinxes, sta¬ 
tues, propyla, and other objects calculated to inflame 
the ardour of devotion; and, in all the imposing 
ceremonies of pagan idolatry, it is impossible to con¬ 
ceive any thing more impressive than the view which 
must have burst upon the sight of tin; enraptured 
votaries when, at the close of the solemnity of bring¬ 
ing back their god, they entered the grand temple of 
Karnac, to re[)lace him in his shrine, with harps and 
cymbals, and songs of rejoicing.* 

In the Alemnonium there is still to lie seen the 
statue of Osyinandias or Sesostris. It is pronounced 
to be by far the finest relic of art which the place 
contains, and to have been once its brightest orna¬ 
ment, though at prescoit it is thn)wn down from its 
pedestal, laid prostrate; on the ground, and shattered 
into a thousand pieces. It is altout 26 feet broad 
between the shoulders, .'i-l feet round the chest, and 
1.1 feet from the shoulder to the elbow. There are 
on the l)a(;k and l>oth arms hieroglyphical tablets 
extremely well executed, which identify this enor¬ 
mous statue with the hero whose achievements are 
sculptured on the walls of the temple. 

This figure has sometimes been confounded with 
that which liears the name of Memnon, and which 
has been so long celebrated for its vocal qualities. 
This last, however, is one of the two statues vulgarly 
called Shamy and Damy, which stand at a little 


• Richardson, vol. ii. p. 95. 
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distance from Medinct Aliou, in tlie direction of the 
Nile. Tliese, we are told, are nearly equal in mag¬ 
nitude, htsiiig al)out 52 feet in height. The thrones 
on Avhieh they respirtively rest are thirty feet long, 
eighUM'ii broad, and betweim seven and eight feet 
high. They are plaeiul about forty feet asunder; 
are ill a line with each other; and look towards the 
east, directly ojiposite to the temple of Luxor. If 
there be any difference of size, the southern one is 
the snialler. It appears to be of one entire stone. 
The face, arm.s, and front of the Iwdy, have suffered 
so much from studied violence that not a fcaturt! of 
the countenance remains. The head-dress is beau¬ 
tifully wrought, as also the shoulders, which, with 
the back, continue quite uninjured. The mas.sy 
liair projects from behind the cars like tliat of the 
Sphinx. The side's of the throne are highly orna- 
nnmted with tin' e'h'gant de'vice' of two laearded 
figures tying the stem of tiu' llt'xibh' lotus round 
the ligula. Tin' colossus is in a sitting posture, with 
the hands resting iqiou the knee's. Oil the outside 
of eae;h of the limbs the're is a small statue-, with 
spiked eirowns em their head.s, and the arms down by 
the side. Tln-y stand up in front of the- pedestal, 
and reae-h nejarly to the-kne'c.. The le-gs of the greiat 
statue are- divide-d, and be^twe-e-n the lee;t there is 
aneitluT diminutive figure whose head does not rise- 
highiT than the two just described. 

The other statue;, which stands on the north side, 
appe!ars to be that of the vocal Memnon. It presents 
the same attitude as its companion, with a similar 
figure biitween the feet and on each side of the legs. 
11 has, however, been broken over at the waist,— 
an effect which was reported to Strabo to have been 
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produced by an earthquake. In his time tlie liead, 
with tlic disrupted half df the body, lay on the 
ground; the otlier half remaining in the original 
position which it still occupies. The part that had 
been broken off is now carried away, and the figure 
is again completed by courses of common sandstone, 
forming tin* back, neck, and head. It is entirely 
fashioned like the up])er part of the other, having 
several hieroglyphics and other emblems sculptured 
between the shoulders; but, as tin? stone is not sus- 
ceptibh? of such elegant workmanship, no attempt 
has been made to imitate the drapery which adorns 
its more fortunate innghbour. Upon that ]M)rtiun of 
the (iciebnited statue whi<‘h still remains, or rather 
upon the side of the throne, the ornainent of the 
two bearded figures tying the lotus round the stalk 
of the ligula, with the ac(«mpanying hieroglyphics, 
are as fresh and distinct as on the other. The dra¬ 
pery, too, as far as ean now be determined, must 
liave la'cn originally tlu' same in both. 

“ But,” says Dr Richardson, “ what characterizes 
this as the statue of vocal celebrity are the nume¬ 
rous inscrij)tions, both in (ifreek and Latin, in verse 
and prose, with which it is covered; all of them at¬ 
testing that the writ<Ts had lu'ard the heavenly voice 
of Memnon at the first dawn of day,—feeble indeed 
at first, but afterwards becoming strong and power¬ 
ful like a trumpet. We searched with eagerness for 
the name of tlu; illustrious geographer quoted above; 
but, if ever it was there, it )s now among the many 
illegibles that no human eye can decipher. Julia 
Romilla, Cecilia Treboulla, Pulitha Balbima, and 
many others, attest that they heard the voice of the' 
Memnon, when along with the Empi;ror Adria^ 
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and his royal consort Sabina, whom they seem to 
have accompanied in theii' tour throughout theeoim- 
try. One person writes,—I hear (audio) the Mem- 
non; and another'person,—I heard the Memnon, 
sitting in Tlielws opposite to Diospolis.”* 

We know not whether the fact now mentioned 
will receive any explanation from the circumstance 
that the material of which the statues are ramposed 
is a quartzy sandstone, highly crystallized, and con¬ 
taining a considerable portion of iron. When struck 
it gives a metallic ring,—the kind of sound which 
used to Ih! attributed to the Memnon. It is singular, 
at all events, that the belief of its former vocality still 
lingers in the tradition of the country, for the Arabs 
continue to call it Salamat, or the statue that bids 
good morning.t 

It is evident that these statues stand on either 
side of an avenue leading to a place of worship, and 
that they were followed by a series of other colossal 
figures, the remains of some of which are still vi¬ 
sible. The temple, whose approach they were ap- 
pouited to guard, was uncovered by Mr Salt, who 
at the same time brought to light a nimiber of 
spbinxe.s, with the lion’s head on the body of a 
human female, and, in short, traced the foundation 
and columns of a magnificent building. Beizoni, 
in like manner, disinterred a handsome statue of 
black granite, which is now within the precincts of 
the British Museum,—aflbrding additional evidence 
that the Memnon had belonged to an establishment 
not inferior, perhaps, even to the sublime structures 
of Luxor and Kamac. On this ground we are dis- 


Travels^ voL ii. p. 4L 
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posed to adopt the opinion of the writer whom we 
have just quoted, who thinlis that the ruined temple 
now mentioned ought to be rejgirded as the proper 
Memnonium, and not the edifice which contains the 
statue of Osymandias. 

The neighbourhood of Thebes presents another 
subject worthy of attention, and quite characteristic 
of an Egyptian capital,—the Necropolis, or City of 
the Dead. Proceeding on the idea that the human 
being only sojourns for a time in the land of the 
living, but that the tomb is his permanent dwelling- 
place, the inhabitants of this magnificent metropolis 
lavished much of their wealth and taste on the de¬ 
coration of their sepulchres. The mountains on the' 
western side of Thebes have been nearly hollowed 
out in order to supply tombs for the inhabitants; 
while an adjoining valley, remarkable for its soli¬ 
tary and gloomy aspect, appears to have l)een selected 
by persons of rank as the receptacle of their mortal 
remains. The darkest recesses of these pits and 
chambers have been repeatedly explored by travel¬ 
lers in search of such antiquities as might illustrate 
the ancient manners of the people, as well as by 
those mercenary dealers in mummies, who make a 
trade of human bones, roifins, and funeral lining. 

To give an idea of the magnificence lavished 
by the Egyptians on their burial-places, it will be 
enough to descrit)e the immense vaults discovered 
by Belzoni, who, in excavating for curiosities, pos¬ 
sessed a tact or instinct similar to that which leads 
the mineral engineer to the richest veins of the pre¬ 
cious metals. He fixed upon a spot at the bottom 
of a precipice, over which, when there happens to 
l)e rain in the desert, r torrent rushes with great 
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fury; and, after no small degree of labour, he reach- 
i!d the entrance of a large and very splendid tomb. 
This hall, wliieli is extremely beautiful, is twen¬ 
ty-seven teet long and twenty-five broad; the roof 
being supported by pillars fully four fcrt square. 
At the end of it is a large dotp" which opens into 
another chamber twenty-eight fw’t by twenty-five, 
having the walls covered with figures, wliich, though 
only drawn in outline, are so perfect that one would 
think they had been done only the day liefore. Re¬ 
turning into the <‘ntrance-hall, he observed a large 
staircase descending into a jiassagi'. It is thirti'en 
feet long, .seven and a half in width, and has 
eighteen steps, leading at the bottom to a beautiful 
corridor of large dimensions. He remarked that 
the ])aintings became more perfect the farther he 
advanced into the interior, retaining their gloss or a 
kind of varnish laid owr the colouns, which had a 
beautiful ('ffcct, being usually executed on a white 
ground. At the end of this sjilendid passage he 
dcscendcil by ten stejis into another I'qually superb ; 
from which he entered into an apartment twenty- 
four feet by thirteen, and .so elegantly adorned with 
.sculptures and jiaintings that he called it the Room 
of Beauty, When standing in the centre of this 
chamber, the traveller is surrounded by an assem¬ 
bly of Egyptian gods and goddesses,—the leading 
personages of the Pantheon,—who.se presence was 
thought to honour, or perhaps to protect, the remains 
of the mighty dead. 

Proceeding farther he entered a large hall twen- 
ty-eight feet long, and twenty-seven broad; in which 
are two rows of square pillars, three on each side of 
the entrance, forming a line with the corridors. At 
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either side of tliis apartment, which he termed the 
Hall of Pillars, is a small chamber; the one on the 
right is ten feet by nine; that on the left ten feet five 
inches by eight feet nine inches. The former of these, 
having in it tlie figure of a cow painted, he called 
the Koom of Isis; the latter, from the various em¬ 
blematical drawings which it exhibits, was denomi- 
naU>d the Room of Mysteries. At the end of the 
hall is the entry to a large .saloon with an arched 
roof or c<>iling, and extending to thirty-two ft'et in 
length by a breadth of twenty-seven. On the right 
of the saloon is a small chainber without any thing 
in it, roughly cut as if unfinished, and destitute of 
painting ; on the left is an apartment with two square 
pillars, twenty-five feet eight inches by twenty-two 
fe»‘t ten inches. Tlies(‘ columns are three feet four 
inches square, and Ix'autifully painted like the rest. 
At the same end of the room, and facing the Hall 
of Pillars, he found another chamber forty-three 
feet long by sevent(s“ii six inches broad, and adorned 
with a variety of columns. It is covered with white 
plaster where the rock did not cut smoothly, but 
there is no painting in it; and as Mr Bel/mii dis¬ 
covered in it th(‘ earciiss of a bull embalmed with 
asphaltuin, he distiiigtiished it by the a])peIlation of 
the Room of Apis. There were also seen, scattered 
in various places, an inmumse numln'r of small 
wooden figures of mummies six or eight inches long, 
and covered with mineral oil to preserve them. 
There were some other figures of fine earth baked, 
(■oloured blue, and strongly \ arnished; while on each 
side of the two little rooms were wooden statues 
standing erect, with a circular hollow inside, as if 
to contain a roll of papyrus. 


K 
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“ But,” says Mr Belzoni, “ the description of what 
we found in the centre of the saloon, and which I 
have reserved till this place, merits the most parti¬ 
cular attention, not having its equal in the world, 
and being such as we had no idea could exist. It is 
a sarcophagus of the finest oriental alabaster, nine 
feet five inches long, and three feet seven inches wide. 
The thickness is only two inches; and it is transpa¬ 
rent when a light is placed in the inside of it. It is 
minutely sculptured within and without with seve¬ 
ral hundred figures, which do not exceed two inches 
in height, and represent, as I suppose, the whole of 
the funeral procession and ceremonies relating to the 
deceased. I cannot givi; an adequate idea of this 
beautiful and invaluable piece of antiquity, and can 
only say that nothing has been brought into Europe 
from Egypt that can be compared with it. The 
cover was not there; it had bet;n taken out and 
broken into several pieces, which we found in dig¬ 
ging lajfore the first entrance.”* 

The sarcophagus was placed over a staircase in the 
centre of the saloon, communicating witli a subter¬ 
raneous passage three hundred feet in length, which 
seemed to proceed through the very hcsirt of the 
mountain. Hence, there is reason to believe that 
there must originally have been two entrances to the 
tomb, one of which was closed at the time when the 
sarcophagus was lodged in it; for not only was this 
communication obstructed by means of a wall, but 
several large stones were inserted in the pavement 

* Belzimi's NamitiveofOjicrationS) &c. voL L p. 3<>d. DrClarke 
pronounciHl tlut stone of which the sarcoplia^is is copi{X>sed to be 
(d'a rai*e and much mon? valuable Kpecies than alaliaster. A model 
of this splendid tomb was afterwaras cxlubited in London contain¬ 
ing the real sarcopliagus. 
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of the saloon, to prevent any one from perceiving 
either the stair or the passage to which it leads. In 
short, great pains had been taken to conceal the 
chamber in which the royal corpse was deposited. ^ 
The staircase of the entrance-hall had been built up 
at the bottom, and the intervening spacefilled with 
rubbish; while the floor was covered with large 
blocks of stone, so as to deceive such individuals as 
might happen to force a passage through the wall, 
and make them suppose that the tomb ended at the 
second apartment. The persons who had Iteeii pre¬ 
viously ill the sepulchre, and destroyed the cover of 
the sarcophagus, must have possessed a complete 
acquaintance with the plan and structure of that 
subterranean palace; for, at their departure, they 
used such precautions against a second discovery, that 
no degree of sagacity less than the share which had 
fallen to Belzoni could have defeated their object. 

The walls of nearly all the apartments are deco¬ 
rated with superb paintings and sculptures which 
we cannot undertake to describe at length. But, 
fora reason which will immediately appear, we must 
not pass over one wherein is represented a military 
procession, consisting of a great number of figures 
all looking towards a man who is much superior to 
them in size. At the close of this pageant are three 
different sorts pf people, from as many nations, evi¬ 
dently Jews, Ethiopians, and Persians. Behind 
them are some Egyptians without their ornaments, 
as if they were captives rescued and returning to 
iheir own country, followed by a hawk-headed 
Bgure, supposed to be their protecting deity. 

By the application of his principle for explaining 
phonetic hieroglyphics. Dr Young discovered among 
^he drawings, copied from this tomb, the names of 
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Necho and Psammis, kings of Egypt, who reigned 
towards the end of the seventh century before the 
Christian era. Now, it is universally known that 
Pharaoh Necho ranquered Jerusalem and Babylon, 
and that his son Psammis or Psammuthi-s, as he is 
sometimes called, made war against the Ethiopians. 
Hence, we are provided with the means of under¬ 
standing the object as well as the (‘onstitueut piirts 
of the procession described by Bel/.oni. The natives 
of three dilfereut countries arc distinctly recognised. 
The Jews are readily distinguished by their physi¬ 
ognomy and complexion; the Ethiopians by their 
colour and ornaments; and the Persians by their 
characteristic; dress, as they are so often seen engaged 
in battle with the Egyptians."' 

There cannot, therefore, be any doubt as to the 
age of this .splendid monument of Egyptian art ; for 
the two Pharaohs whom it commemorates, and by 
the latter of whom it was probably erected, swayed 
the sceptre nearly two thousand five hundred years 
ago. What were tin; Greeks and Bomans at that 
period ? They wctc liarbarians in the strictest sense 
of the word, or only l)eginning to emerge from the 
rudest condition in which , mankind are found to 
cultivate the relations of social life. Many of the 
sepulchral chambers of Thebes are much older than 
that of Psammis, reaching back to the epoch when 
that capital was 

Tbc world’s groat ompross on the Egyptian plain, 

. That Rproad tier rontpicsl u’er a tiiouKiUid states, 

And pour’d her lierocs through a hundred gates; 

I'wo mmdred hurKenum and two hiindted ears 

From each wide pttrtal issued to the wars.” POFF. 


* Dr IliehardRon, vol. i. ])• 2BI, differs with Beizoni as to the 
figures in tlie procession, but witliout any attempt to opjKise the 
cxplaoatiou of Dr Young, or to coll in question the antiquity of the 
tomb. 
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Every traveller, from Bruce down to the latest 
tourist who has trodden in his steps, luxuriates in 
the description of Gornoo, with its excavated moun¬ 
tains, and dwells with minute anxiety on the orna¬ 
ments which at once decorate the superb mausoleums 
of the Bebaii el Melouk, and record the early pro¬ 
gress of Egyptian science. It is lamentable, how¬ 
ever, to find that, in the great work published un¬ 
der the auspices of the French government, the re¬ 
presentations, in point of colouring at least, are ex¬ 
tremely inaccurate. In tlie Harp Tomb, for ex¬ 
ample, the drawings of which were very accurately 
copied by the historian of Abyssinia and his secre¬ 
tary Balugani, there is a priest performing, who is 
dressed in a long white robe spotted or striped with- 
red. The French artists have arrayed him in a 
flowing mantle of the deepest black with white 
stripes. The gentleman, too, who is seated on a 
chair at a little distance listening to the music, and 
habited in a short loose garment falling about hall¬ 
way down the thighs, the rest of the limbs and arms 
being bare, the Savans have attired in a pair of blue 
pantaloons after the Parisian fashion, and in a waist¬ 
coat of the same colour. The head-dress, moreover, 
which in the original ^caches up to the ceiling, they 
have curtailed into a small bonnet, bearing a striking 
resemblance to the cap of liberty. In this way they 
have given to the group a sort of general resem¬ 
blance, while in the detail the representation is 
as unlike as possible. They have made that blue 
which should be red, black which should be white, 
yellow which should be green, and short which 
should be long.* 


UichanLsoii} voL ii. p. 4* 
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Tlie names of Jollois and Devilliers are affixed to 
the large prints of tlie tomb just mentioned, as 
vouchers for their accuracy; but there is too much 
reason to suspect that the labour of colouring the 
engravings, like the task of writing the dissertations 
on the antiquities of Egypt, was left to the ingenui¬ 
ty of artists at Paris, who had no other guide than 
an indistinct description. As a farther proof of 
this, we may mention that the painting in the ruins 
of the hh^mnonium, which represents the storming 
of a fort, was copicni by hlajor Hayes, as w(!ll as by 
the French a<!ademicians, and that the men, who 
have a sort of petticoat drapery in the one, are nak¬ 
ed in the other; our neighbours preferring what ap¬ 
peared to them the more picturesque; representation, 
without paying any regard to the truth of monu¬ 
ments.* 

When examining the tomb di.scovered by Belzoni, 
a subsequent travelhsr, after observing that the co¬ 
lours are remarkably vivid, and that the painting 
has not suffered either from tinje or human violence, 
adds, “ It is impossible adequately to describe the 
sensations of delight and astonishment which by 
turns took possession of our minds as we moved along 
the corridor, and examined the different groups and 
hieroglyphics that occur in every successive chamber. 
Wc had Iwen told that what we saw was a tomb; 
but it required a constant effort of the mind to con- 


* Dr nicimrdson, vol. ii. p. 5, remarks, that after so many mis- 
representation!!) in the work of‘t)ie Wisewmen,—tlie French Savans, 
—will not tie difliciilt to deckle whose names should precede tlie 
verb, in the very courtly inscription, Bnice ost iiniiienteiir;** and 
whether we ini^ht not with some degree of propriety address them, 
considered as a single body, in the words ot Die Homan bard, 
Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur.** 
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vinee us that it was such. Only one sarcophagus 
in one chamber, and twelve chambers, exclusive of 
the long corridor, al! highly ornamented, for nothing! 
It may have been a subterraneous temple, exhibit¬ 
ing the religious creed of the worshippers, or the 
rites of initiation. It may have be(!n a subterra, 
iiean palace, like those of the king of the Troglodytes. 
But never was there su(!h a superfluous waste, if 
we are to suppose; that all this was done merely for 
the retreption of one sarcophagus.” Perhaps, like 
the chambers of imagery seen by the Jewish pro¬ 
phet, they were the scene of idolatrous rites per¬ 
formed in the dark,—an opinion wliich has received 
the couiitenaiiee of Mr Jowett, who says that the 
tombs of the Behan el Alelouk cannot be better de- 
scribiKl than in the words of Kzekiel: “ Then said 
he unto me. Son of man, dig now in the wall: and, 
when I had digged in the wall, behold a door. And 
he said unto me. Go in, and behold the wicked 
abominations that they do there. So I went in and 
saw; and, behold, every form of creeping things, 
and abominable beasts, and all the idols of the house 
of Israel, portrayed uimn the wall round about.” 
In this, as in some other cases, the Hebrews were 
but imitators ; the oi^ginals were in Egypt, and are 
still to be seen in almost all the ancient sepulchres 
or subterranean temples.* 

We cannot leave these ancient tombs without ex¬ 
pressing our regret that the rage for discovery in the 
mansions of the dead should have led to conse¬ 
quences so little creditable to European delicacy. 
The mummies have been drawn from their recesses 


lUi'lmrdsoii, vuL ii. p. 7tl.. Juwett’s Cliristiiui Rcsearclies. 
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with a rapacious and unsparing hand. The chief 
part of this havoc, no doubt, has been committed by 
the Arabs, who tear the bodies open to get at the 
rosin, or asphaltum, used in the embalming, which 
they sell at Cairo to great advantage; but travellers! 
and their agents have also had their share in this 
sacrilege, as it may be justly called. “ It is,” says Mr 
Came, “ a sad and disgusting sight; the sands and 
the edges of the graves in some parts being strewed 
with bones, and even pieces of flesh thrown wanton¬ 
ly about. The poor Egyptians, who had slept in 
peace some thousands of years, have been merci¬ 
lessly dealt with here, and the remains of warriors, 
citizens, and sages, now lie mingled together be¬ 
neath the burning sun ; for no retreat or sanctuary 
has lieen suffered to remain inviolate.”* 

Sir F. Henniker made a similar complaint. He 
tells us that the plain is strewed with broken bones, 
and that the coffins are used for firewood. The 
trouble that the Egyptians took to preserve their 
bodies causes their destruction', and “ the race of 
Nilus barters for their kings.” I was standing by, 
he adds, when the resurrection-men found a sepul¬ 
chre ; “ they offered me the haul, unopened, for four 
guineas.” It proved to be Gtecian-Egyptian, the 
first of its kind hitherto discovered; including three 
chambers, with fourteen coffins, in each of which 
was placed a bunch of sycamore branches, which 
fell to atoms at the touch. The whole of ancient 
Thebes is the private property of the French and 
English ransuls; a line of demarcation is drawn 
through every temple, and these buildings, which 


* betters from the Kast, vul. i. p. lo7. 





View of the Temple of Herment or Itermonthi^. 
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have liitherto withstood the attacks of barbarians, 
will not long resist the speculation of civilized cu¬ 
pidity, directed by philosophers and antiquaries.* 
Ascending the Nile, the traveller finds that the 
valley which had contracted above Thebes to very 
narrow limits, begins once more to widen, and the 
adjoining hills to retire. In a recess, alwut a mile 
from the river, stands the village of Herment, on the 
ruins of a city to which the Greeks gave the name 
of Ilermonthis. A temple of moderate dimensions, 
but peculiar in its plan, and distinguished only by 
the beauty of its columns and sculptures, is still re¬ 
maining. There is no trace of a propylon; but the 
walls of the pronaos are standing, though in many 
places much dilapidated. The cella is pretty entire, 
and covered with sculptures and hieroglyphics; for 
a description of which we must refer the reader to 
the authentic pages of Travels along the Mediter¬ 
ranean. We are assured that these works are well 
executed, and indicate a more ancient date than most 
of the temples in Egypt; and yet stones, bearing 
hieroglyphics, are found here placed in an inverted 
position, and thereby supplying ground fora reason¬ 
able conjecture that they luid been brought from the 
ruins of edifices still mlder than the one in which 
they are now incorporated. 

Esneh, the ancient Latopolis, is the next place 
which invites the attention of the scientific tourist. 
It is worthy of notice chiefly on account of a temple, 
the portico of which has been pronounced by Denon 
to be the purest fragment of Egyptian architecture, 
and one of the most perfect monuments of antiquity. 


Notes during a Visit to Egypt, &c. p. 137. 
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It consists of eight columns with broad capitals, 
differing from eadi other in the ornament that they 
bear; in one it is the vine, in another the ivy, in 
a third the palm-leaf. The parts behind the portico 
are trivial and negligent as to their decorations. 
The sanctuary is totally destroyed; hut, from what 
remains of the outer wall, there seems to have been 
an exterior gallery quite round the temple. The 
pronaos has still twenty-four columns, six rows with 
four in each. Various devices, resembling those at 
Dendera, appear on the ceiling between the co¬ 
lumns ; and in the space which separates the last 
row from the wall on each side, are represented the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, or perhaps certain as¬ 
trological emblems denoting the influence of the 
heavenly lx)dies. The vicinity of Esneh, on both sides 
of the river, exhibits the remains of many buildings 
of which the history and the object have been long 
concealed in that darkness which still hangs over the 
former condition of Upper Egypt. Vestiges of prime¬ 
val paganism can be traced, mingled with the more 
recent institutions of Christianity, but both now so 
much defaced by the ravages of civil war that the 
most diligent research fails to be rewarded with any 
adequate degree of success. 

The grottos of Eleithias, a town somewhat far¬ 
ther south and on the eastern side of the Nile, arc 
extremely interesting, inasmuch as they represent, 
in the paintings with which the walls are decorated, 
many of the pursuits and habits that illustrate 
the private life of the ancient Egyptians. In this 
respect they are more important than even the 
splendid sepulchres of Thebes ; the ornaments in the 
latter being confined to the higher ceremonies of re- 
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ligion, or to the shadowing forth of those physical 
mysteries to which their pious rites are supposed to 
have had an immediate reference. 

The great French work, and the less pretending 
volume of Mr Hamilton, supply a very particular 
description of the works of art at Eleithias. In the 
largest of the grottos visited by our countryman, 
there are three statues the size of life, representing 
a wealthy rustic with his two wives. One side of 
the wall is occupied with the picture of a feast, at 
which the master and mistress are seated together 
on a chair, richly dressed,—a favourite monkey at 
their feet is regaling itself on a basket of grapes. A 
servant, part of whose livery is the skin of a leopard^, 
appears to introduce the guests, who are sitting in 
rows of men and women, each with a lotus in the 
hand. To some of these the attendants are present¬ 
ing bowls and dishes, according to the usage which 
still prevails in many parts of the East. Behind the 
visiters are tables covered with sundry kinds of food; 
while the banquet is enlivened by the presence of 
musicians and dancers. One woman is playing on 
a harp; another on a double flute; three others ar*^ 
dancing in the stylo of those females known at Cairo 
under the name of Almch; and a small figure, apart, 
is performing similar motions with a sword in each 
hand. The master is then represented walking, 
attended by his servants, who, among other things, 
art* carrying a chair, a water-jar, and a mat, to vi¬ 
sit his labourers at work : And accordingly the art¬ 
ist has here depicted the mode of hoeing, ploughing, 
sowing, and rolling; of reaping the »»rn and ga¬ 
thering it in; of winnowing the grain, and the car¬ 
riage of it to the granary; and, finally, the embark. 

6 
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ation of bread or biscuit on Iward the djenns. The 
farm-yard is next seen crowded with oxen, cows, 
sheep, goats, asses, mules, and other animals. Again, 
we see the vintage and the protaas of making wine ; 
after which, the mode of catehing and salting fish 
and water-fowl. Finally, fruits are presented to the 
master and his friends, and ihe whole concludes 
with offerings of gratitude to the gods. 

In another part of the scene is the flax harvest. 
The whole process of pulling the crop up by the 
roots, of carrying it away in small bundles and 
combing it, is very ingeniously represented. It may 
lie observed that the complexion of the men is in¬ 
variably red, that of the women yellow; but neither 
of them can be said to have any thing in their phy¬ 
siognomy at all resembling the negro countenance. 
The laborers are dressed in a sort of skull-cap, and 
in short close drawers, having very little hair on 
their heads ; while the locks of the others who ap¬ 
pear to superintend them spread out at the sides, 
after the fashion of the Nubians*and Berberi above 
the Cataracts. 

Next follow representations of ship-building and 
sailing, with all the machinery which belonged to 
their simple navigation. Nor arc the amusements 
of the fowler forgotten, which seem to have consist¬ 
ed in the use of a net and a variety of other snares. 
The bow and arrow appear to have been also em¬ 
ployed. The scene, after embracing a great number 
of occupations or pastimes, to which we cannot make 
a more particular allusion, closes with a funeral 
procession, into which all the pageantry and mag¬ 
nificence of Egyptian ceremonial are introduced, 
accompanied with the several emblems which were 
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employed of old to denote the duties of this life and ' 
the hopes of the next.* 

Leaving the instructive grottos of Eleithias, we 
proceed to Edfou, the Apollinopolis Magna of the 
Greeks, which presents several architectural remains 
worthy of notice. There are two temples in a state 
of great preservation; one of them insisting of high 
pyramidal propyla, a pronaos, portico, and sekos, the 
form most generally used in Egypt; the other is pe¬ 
ripteral, and is at the same time distuiguished by 
ha\nng, on its several columns, the appalling figure 
of Typhon, the emblem of the Evil Principle. 

The ]>yramidal propylon which forms the princi¬ 
pal entrance to the gn'atcr temple, is one' of the 
most imposing niouunuMits now existing of Egyptian 
architwture. Ea(*h of the sides is a hundred feet in 
length, thirty wide, and a hundred high. Many 
of the figures seulj)tured on it are thirty feet in 
height, and are exe<-uted in so masterly and spirit¬ 
ed a style as to add considerably to the grand ef¬ 
fect of the building. In each di\i.sion tli<*re is a 
stiiircase of l.'iO or Kit) steps, which conduct the 
visitiT into spacious apartments at difit'rent eleva¬ 
tions. The horizontal sections of each wing dimin- 
i.sh gradually from KK) feet by .‘tO, to till by 20, as 
will appear to the eye from the accompanying plate ; 
although the solidity and height of the propylon 
gi\<‘ it more the a.s])ect of a fortress or place of de. 
finice than of the approach to a religious <‘dificc. 
As an explanation of this peculiarity, we are told 
that the addition of these gateways to a temple 
was permitted as a favour to such of the ancient 


Egyptiaca, p. 92. 
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kings of Egypt as, for their pious and beneficent 
actions, became entitled to perpetuate their names 
ill the mansions of their gods. The Ptolemies, who 
claimed the riglit of sovereignty from conquest, in¬ 
dulged in the same magnificence, and built por¬ 
ticos, propyla, and even temples. Cleopatra, in her 
misfortunes, is said to have removed with the most 
valuable part of her property to an edifice of a very 
<!Xtraordinary size and structure, which she had for¬ 
merly <‘rected near the ffui<! of Isis. Most probably, 
as Mr Hamilton thinks, it was a propylon of the 
kind just described. Nothing could he better adaj)tcd 
for her purpose; inasmuch as the variety of apart¬ 
ments oflired <‘very convenience that i-ould be de¬ 
sired, and when tht' small door at the bottom of the 
staircase was closed, it was jierfectly inaccessible. 

In no jiart of Egypt are mor<‘ colossal sculptures 
seen on tin; w'alls of a public building than on the 
larger temple at Edfovi. These, we are told, are ex¬ 
tremely well tixecuted, and in .some (ras(;s the colours 
are still comiiletely unchanged. ’Priests are seen pay¬ 
ing divine honours to theScarab:uus,or beetle, placed 
upon an altar,—an insect w'hieh is said to have 
lavii typical of the sun, either because it changes its 
aj)pearance and phu-c of abode every six months, or 
because it is w'onderfully productive.* AVe regret 
to find that both the temph's, though well preserved, 
are almost concealed among heaps of dirt and rub¬ 
bishy indeed the terrace of the larger one is occupied 
by several mud cottages belonging to the villagers, 
and the interior chambers of the sekos are indiscri¬ 
minately us(!d as sinks, granaries, or stables. 

* t'-gJl'baca, j>. Kl). Deiioii, vol. ii. p. IfM. 
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Iladjur Silsili would not detain the traveller in 
his progress up the Nile, were it not for the im- 
itiense quarries from which, it is very probable, 
were hewn at different times those remarkable; co¬ 
lumns, statues, and obelisks, which lend to Thebes, 
DendeTa, and Hermonthis, their chief attraction 
even at the present day. Sphinxes, monolithic 
temples, and other monuments of architectural in- 
gc'iiuity, in an unfinished state, are still found near 
the rocks out of which they wen; cut. There is a 
large mass of stone, eighteen feet in (‘very direction, 
.supported only by a pillar of white eartli three feet 
in diam(;t(;r,—serving as an (;xain])1e of that i)ecu- 
liar vanity which has been attril)uted to tin* Egyp- 
tian.s, and which made them attract the admiration 
of ])Osterily by works of tile boldiist d(;sign', and re- 
(luiring the application of the most extraordinary 
mechanical powers. 

Kouni Oinbos, snjipost'd to nipresent the amrient 
cajiilal of the Ombite Nome, attracts notice by the 
remains of a magnifu cut temple. The fa 9 ade con¬ 
sists of a portico of lifteen columns, five in front 
and three de(‘p, thirteen of whi(;h are still standing. 
The ornaments above the entranctis are equally rich 
and highly finish(;d. l^iwards the north-west angle 
of the enclosure is a small temple of Isis, the capi¬ 
tals of which are square, and have on each of the 
four sides the countenance of the goddess beautifully 
carved. The scul])tur(‘s on the walls are very nu¬ 
merous, and even now, at the end of two thousand 
years, preserve the brilliancy of their first colouring.* 

Es Souan, a town of which the origin is com- 

* It was dedicated in the n-ij'ii of Kinjj Vtolcmj and Queen 
t'luopatru, his .sister.—See Jlamlton’s Jigypliucn, |). 7<'i. 
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parativcly modern, stands near the site formerly 
occupied hy the ancient Syeiie. The decline of 
commercial intercourse between Egypt and Ethio¬ 
pia has gradually reduced this place to the condi¬ 
tion of a j)oor village, subsisting on the scanty por¬ 
tion of cultivable land that is shut in between the 
river and th(! rocks of the desert. On the acclivity 
of an adjoining hill is an ancient temjde of small 
dimensions, and differing somewhat in form from 
similar monuments in Egypt; but being buried in 
rubbish up to the capitals of the columns and tlK' 
architrave, it has not been nnnutely examined by 
recent travellers. Pocoiike imagined it to be the 
once celebrated okservatory of Syene, although no 
pains were; taken to ascertain its precise structun- 
or object. 'I'he position of the famous well remains 
•njually unknown. In fact, then; is no apj)roach to 
agreement among observers as to the northern limit 
of the torrid zone, the place where the disc of the sun 
was reflected from the surface of the water on the 
day of the summer solstice. The calculations of 
Bruce led him to believe that Es Souuu is sitiuited 
in latitude 23' 2iY; whereas M. Nouet, a French as¬ 
tronomer, asserts that its true parallel is in 24“ 8' (?'. 
But it ought to be kept in mind that Syene stood a 
little farther towards the south than the town which 
now represents it; while it is not improbable that 
the point which mark<‘d the return of the solar orb, 
in his annual course, may have been fixed at the re¬ 
motest extremity of the ancient city. 

The quarries have been long celebrated, and suf¬ 
ficient vestiges of them still remain to render it 
credible that tluy furnished the chief materials for 
the colossal monuments of Egypt. They are seen at 
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th(! foot of the mountains on the east, and some of 
them arc close to the river. The marks of the chi- 
•sels and drills are distinctly visible, as well as of 
the powerful wedges with which, when tlie sid»» 
were cleared, the blocks were started from their 
l>ed. In one quarry there was found a half-finished 
obelisk between 70 and 80 feet long, and 10 feet 
broad. In others were ralumns in a rough state, pos- 
.sessing .similar dimensions; Avhile along the breast 
of the hill were observed the marks of immense 
blocks, thirty and forty feet in length, which had 
Iksti sisparated from the rock. 

The island of Elephantine is much richer in ar¬ 
chitectural remains than the town we have just 
described. Romans and Saracens, it is true, have 
done all in their power to deface or to conceal them ; 
but, as Denon remarks, the Egyptian monuments 
continue' devoted to posterity, and liave resisted 
equally the ravages of man and of time. In the 
midst of a vast field of bricks, and other pieces of 
bak(!d earth, a very ancient temple is still left 
standing, surrounded with a pilastered gallery. No¬ 
thing, w<! are informed, is wanting but two pilas¬ 
ters on the left angle of this ruin. Other edifices, 
it is obvious, had been attached to it at a latiT 
period, but only some fragments are remaining, 
which can give no idea of their form when per¬ 
fect,—proving only that these accessory parts were 
much larger than the original sanctuary.—Could 
this be the tenif)lc of Cneph, the good genius, that 
one of all the Egyptian gods who approaches the 
nearest toourideas of the Supreme Being.? Oris it 
the temple of this deity which is placed six hun¬ 
dred paces farther to the north, having the same form 
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and size, though more in ruins,—all the ornaments 
of which are accompanied by the serpent, the em¬ 
blem of wisdom and eternity, and peculiarly that 
of the god now named ? Judging from what he had 
seen of Egyptian temples, M. Denon is disposed to 
think that this supposed fane of Cneph lielongs to 
the class which were used in the earliest times, and 
is absolutely the same species of building as th(! 
temple at Gornoo, which appeared to him the most 
ancient in Thelies. The chief difference in the 
sculpture of this at Elephantine is, that the figures 
have more life, the drapery is more flowing, and 
falls into a better form of composition.* 

The fascination attending this revii'w of the mo¬ 
numents of ancient art has perhaps carried us some¬ 
what farther than is quite consistent with our plan, 
which I'omiiels us to abstain from minute details, 
however interesting and agreeable. Then' is no other 
nation in the world, if we exeispt tho.s(! on the eastern 
liordi'rs of Asia,—whose real history has not yet been 
made known to the Eurojiean leader,—which could 
present such a retrospect at the same early pi'riod, 
or gratify the traveller with the display of so much 
magnificence and beauty. Nor must our opinion 
of Egyptian science, art, andifeneral civilisation, he 
liiniteil to the rigid influences which alone an ex¬ 
amination of their actual remains might appear to 
justify. On the contrary, we are entitled to assumi' 
the most liberal principle of reasoning in regard to 
the acquirements of a jieoph; who surpassed, to such 
an extent, all their contemporaries westward of the 
Arabian Desert, and to i-onclude that in other mat- 


Dcuod, vol. ii. p iti. 
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ters, the memorials of which could not be conveyed 
to posUirity by the architect or the sculptor, the 
priests and sovereigns of the Nile had made a cor- 
res])onding progress. 

For example, we arc told that, in the time of 
Moses, the land of Egypt was celebrated for fine 
linen,—a notice which, to a hasty reader, conveys 
only that simple fact, but which, to the phi]oso])her 
who has reflected on the slow and gradual steps by 
which nations advance to maturity, suggests a state 
of improvement inseparable from an established go¬ 
vernment and the exercise of good laws. Our mean¬ 
ing will receive a suitable illustration from the fol¬ 
lowing passage in the works of Or Adam Smith : 
“ The woollen coat which covers the day-labourer, 
coarse and rough as it may ap[)(!ar, is the pn)ducc 
of the joint labour of a great number of workmen. 
The sliepherd, the sorter of the wool, the wool- 
coml)er or carder, the dyer, the spinner, the weaver, 
the fuller, the dresser, with many others, must all 
join their dilTenait arts in order to comph-te even 
this homely production. What a variety of labour, 
too, is necessary in order to produce the tools of the 
mean»‘st of those workmen ! To say nothing of such 
complicated machines as the ship of the sailor, the 
mill of the fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, 
let us consider only what a variety of labour is re¬ 
quisite in order to form that very simple machine, 
the shears with which the shepherd clips the wool. 
The miner, the builder of the furnace for smelting 
the ore, the feller of the timber, the burner of the 
charcoa' to be made use of in the smelting-house, 
the brickmaker, the bricklayer, the workmen who 
attend the furnace, the mill-wright, the forger, the 
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smith, must all of them join their different arts in 
order to produce them. Were we to examine in 
the same manner all the different parts of his dress 
and household furniture, the coarse linen shirt 
which he wears next his skin, the shoes which cover 
his feet, the bed which he lies on, together with the 
tools of all the different workmen employed in pro¬ 
ducing these different conveniences, we should be 
sensible that, without the assistance and co-opera¬ 
tion of many thousands, the very meanest person 
in a civilized country could not be provided, even 
according to what we verj’ falsely imagine the easy 
and simple manner in which be is usually accom¬ 
modated.”* 

Let the reader transfer this reasoning to the “ Qnc 
linen" of Egypt, and he will immediately see tlw 
conclusions to which we hav(‘ alluded. ]\lany arts 
must have arrived at great j)erfection before the 
commodity mentioned by the Hebrew legislator 
could have become an object of merchandise or of 
foreign commerce. How much skill, too, in the 
art of tempering metals was jiecessary to prepare 
tools for the workmen who carved the hardest gra¬ 
nite, and covered with .sculptures the walls and 
ceilings of tlu* most ancient temples! Even the im¬ 
provements of modern Europe supply not means 
for equalling the ingenious labours of tin; Egyptian 
artists. What a scries of efforts must have preced¬ 
ed the excellems- which is preserved for our admi¬ 
ration-in the tem{>les of Karnac and Luxor, in the 
tombs of Gonioo, and even in the grottos of Elei- 
thias! How many generations must have coiitri- 


WealUi of Nations, toL i. p. 17. 
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bated their share to this perfection! The contem¬ 
plative mind seeks refuge in a remoter antiquity 
than is allowed by the annals of the neighbouring 
tribes of Syria and of Greece; some of whom, in¬ 
stead of imitating the arts which would at once 
have secured to them the comforts and dignity of 
social life, derived nothing from their intertiourse 
with Egypt except the absurd ceremonies of a gross 
superstition, which degraded the understanding 
while it polluted the heart. 

It was our intention to have entered at some 
length into a history of the commercial relations 
which appear to have subsisted at an early period 
l)etwe(!n Egypt and the nations of the East, and 
which were maintained, during several centuries, 
by a regular intercourse as well by land as by tlw 
Erythnean Sea and the Arabian Gulf. But we 
mast content ourselves with a simph' reference to 
the learned volumes of Dr Vincent on the Com¬ 
merce and Navigation of the Ancients, and to Dr 
Rol>ertson's Historical Disquisition concerning An¬ 
cient India; where is to be found tin; most authen¬ 
tic information that we possess on this important 
subj(!ct, recomniendt'd, too, by very luminous and 
satisfactory reasoning.* 
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t’lIAPTKR VII. 

Cinl History of Modem Egypt. 

.Sarac’cnic nynaslu*8—Foundation of ('airo—(Inisaders—Sfdadiii 
tlio (iroat—Sic^o of Ptoloiiuiis—Jtoatli <)f Siiliulin—Crnsadors 
dofoatod—Riso of ATandouks—Tlio Rnrjrliitos-—Mongols and 
Tatars—Ibrahim Roy—Ali Bov; His Syrian (kiiii(iai{^n; His 
Doatli and Charaotor—IVfoiianiinod Roy—Ibraliiiu and Mon- 
rad— Livnsion bytlio b'ronoli.—Dotisit at Aoro—Vu'tory of J.onl 
Nolson—Battio of Aloxandria and Doatli of AlMTorinnlty—Fva- 
rnation of li(!:y|it l)y tlio Fronoli—Knsi'onf I’asiia—Mohiunniisi 
Ali; Sm'OKss a);ytinst the Roys; AppointiMl Paslni—British Kx- 
porlition in 11107—Massaoro of Mandonks— History ofWalniiH-os; 
Defeated hy Ilirahiiii I’aslia—Furoja'an Tactios intnalnootl- 
Charactor of Moliannnod Ali. 


Thk enterprising sjtirit breatfied Into the Saracens 
by tlieir military projdiet soon made itself felt in 
the rapid conquests which they effectttd in all the 
.surrounding countries. Egypt, as a province of the 
Roman empire which was already about tti fall in 
pieces by its own weight, could not resist their anus, 
led by the valiant and politic Amru. Aided by 
treachery, this fortunate general got posstession of 
Alexandria; to th<.‘ inhabitants of which he i)re- 
sented the 'humiliating alternative of paying a 
heavy tribute year aft(!r year, or of emhratdng the 
Mohammedan faith and submitting to its ritual. 
At the same time the valuable library which adorn, 
ed that city fell a prey to the religious bigotry of the 
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conquerors, who thought that any addition to tin- 
kjiowicdge Iwqueathed to them by tlie author of tlie 
Koran was either superfluous or positively sinful. 

The frequent contentions which ensue<l during 
the eighth century for the honours of the (ailiphate 
afforded to Egypt an opjwrtunity of occasionall 3 ' 
asserting its independence; l)ut no sooner was the 
questiun of supreme power det<!rinincd by arms or 
by treaty than it was again compelled to submit to 
the will of the victor. ATnong the various dynasties 
which assumed tlie reins of government were the* 
descendants of All tlie son-iii-law of the prophet, of 
Ablias his uncle, and of Fatima his daughter,—who 
continued to urge their rispwtivc claims during se¬ 
veral generations, and to expel one another in their 
turn from the thrones of Damascus and of Bagdad. 

The reader could take no interest in the obscure 
wars and sanguinary revolutions whiidi were direct¬ 
ed by the powerful families of Aglab, Ommiah, and 
Ikshcd, who not only seized the provincial authority 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, but even 
aluiTUcd the successors of JMoliaiiimed in Syria and 
on the banks of the Tigris. At length, towards the 
<’nd of the tenth century, the chief of the Fatimite 
branch removed the seal of his jwvver from Cyrene, 
where it had lus'ii long established, to Cahira the 
(iity of Victory, the (irand (lairo of modern times. 
Other princes had assumed independence in Egypt, 
and refused to acknowledge the temporal supremacy 
of the (!alij>h of Bagdad, though the title of the lat¬ 
ter, in his cajiacity of Imaum or chief priest of the 
Mohammedans, was regularly recited in the daily 
prayers of the faithful. But the African usurper at 
length interdicted this mark of spiritual allegiance. 
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and demanded as his own right all the honours which 
belong to the lineal descendant of the Prophet. 

The eleventh century brought upon Kgypt a suc- 
(session of calamities. A dn‘adful famine, with the 
usual accompaniments of plague and pestilence, swept 
off great multitudes, especially in the maritime dis¬ 
tricts and along tin* Syrian border. This destruc¬ 
tive visitation was succeeded by one hardly less to be 
deplored,—an inroad of the Turks, who had already 
descended from the extensive plains of Central Asia 
and found employment at the court of the caliph as 
mercenary soldiers. They had resolved to avenge 
the cause of their master on his rebellious subjects; 
and with this view they eominitted the most horrid 
cruelties wherever they could carry their arms, stil¬ 
ting an example of a savage warfare long unknown 
to the country which they had overrun, and thereby 
rousing against themselves the bitterest resentment 
and detestation of the whole body of the people. 
The hosts of the Crusaders arrived to complete the 
misery which the iiorllnTn barbarians had com¬ 
menced. Having reduced Pelusiuin these warriors 
advanced against Cairo, which they threatened with 
a similar fate; but, learning that a Syrian army 
was on its march to cut off their retreat, they iw- 
cepted a sum of money and raised the siege. 

Towards the close of the twelfth century the de¬ 
scendants of Fatima ceased to reign over Egypt. 
Aladid, the last of the race, a])pears to have intrust¬ 
ed tlie government to the wisdom of his viziers, who, 
it is manifest, lalwured both at home and abroad to 
establish their own power ratlicr than that of their 
master ; and as he had no near relations, his death 
was the signal for his ambitious minister to seat 
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himself on the empty throne. This founder of a 
new dynasty was the renowned Saladin^ whose 
name is so closely associated witli the most brilliant 
exploits of the Mohammedan arms. lie began by 
seizing the wealth and securing the strong plaees of 
the kingdom,—throwing at the same time into con¬ 
finement all whom he suspected of being the parti¬ 
sans of the late monarch. Not inheriting the blood 
of the Pro|)het, he did not assume tlie title of caliph, 
which implies the sacerdotal as well as the kingly 
office, but contented himself with the denomination 
of sultan, leaving the priestly duties to be discharged 
by some individual sprung from the sacred lineage. 

Though Saladin was acrknowledged as sovereign 
of Egypt by many of the neighlKmring states, and 
even received the sanction of the Caliph of Bagdad, 
his government was not y»!t firmly established. 
There were two |K)werful factions opposed to his 
authority; the adherents of Aladid’s family, who 
wished to retain the sceptre in the Fatimite suc¬ 
cession, and the King of Syria, who dreaded the as¬ 
cendency of so warlike a neighliour. The first fa¬ 
voured the pretensions of an adventurer who claim- 
e<i the throne, and evim enabled him to appear in 
the field at the head nf ltK),000 men. But a com¬ 
plete victory soon reli(;ved the new sultan from all 
apprehension in this quarter. The Christians, un¬ 
der the command of William, king of Sicily, next 
engaged his attention, having laid siege to Alexan¬ 
dria both by land and sea. Saladin flew to the re¬ 
lief of a place, the preservation of which was so im¬ 
portant at once to his ri'putation and to the success 
of his future plans, lie had mustered a force suffi- 
cient to justify the hazard of a battle; but before he 
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could accomplish his object, the Crusaders, smitten 
wdtli a sudden panic, commenced a hurried retreat, 
leaving behind them their stores, their baggage, and 
even their military engines. The court of Damas¬ 
cus, still cherishing a feeling of deep-nxited Jealousy, 
endeavoured to strengthen their interests by an «‘x- 
tended alliance among the surrounding jirincipali- 
ties; watching eagerly for an opportunity to check 
the views and disapjwint the ambition of the -Kgyp- 
tian sultan. At length they resolved to commit their 
cause to the fortune of war. A general engagement 
ensued, which terminated so decidedly in favour of 
Saladin that he returned from it the undisj)uted 
master of the whole of Syria. 

Ilis next cares were directiid to the enlargement 
and fortification of Cairo, which he had determined 
to render a capilai worthy of his extensive domi¬ 
nions and Jit to be compared with tlx; more an¬ 
cient cities adorned by iileiies, Sesostris, and Ptole¬ 
my. He encouraged the schools and litiTature of 
the <»untry, and in many other respects showed 
qualities suited to a time of peace ; hut he was soon 
tom away from his .schemes of domestic improve¬ 
ment to the din of arms and the ravages of war. 
Having obtaincsi the ascendency in Syria, he re¬ 
solved to extend his power also into Palestine; and 
with this view he led his troops against the nume¬ 
rous host of the Crmsaders, who had again united 
their banners for the recovery of the Holy Land. 
His Ihrst efforts in the field were not attended with 
success. The Christians, animated with an equal 
courage and long accustomed to the use of their 
w'eapons, repelled the attacks of the sultan with 
so much fury that he saw his fine army perish lie. 
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fore his eyes, either in battle or while attempting 
to retreat across the desert into Kgypt. 

But liis spirit could not be subdued by tempo¬ 
rary rc%'erses. Aided by eommandera who shared 
his energy and ambition, he resumed offensive ope¬ 
rations both by sea and land; recovered all the 
ground he had lost in the former campaign; and 
finally gained a decisive victory over the allied forces 
led by Lusignau, king of Jerusalem, and by Ar¬ 
nold, lord of Karac, both of whom were taken j)ri- 
.soiiers. The former was treated with respect, but 
the latter was put to death by Saladin’s own hand, 
because h<^ had iiillicted many injuries on the fol¬ 
lowers of iMohammed. I’loleinais, Neapolis, Cas- 
sarea, and other cities, fell into the power of the 
Bgyi>tian ruler, who, finding nothing to oppose his 
progress, marched to tin; capital, which he immedi. 
ately invest<?d. The garrison was numerous, and 
made a desperate defence; but after the conqueror 
had effected a breacth in the walls, and was on the 
|M)int of entering the »x)wn, the governor pro{)osed a 
capitulation. 

Salad in, enraged at the delay occasioned by a 
protracted siege, refused to acwpt the hTms; vow¬ 
ing that he would sa«k and utterly demolish the 
holy city, though almost equally venerated by Mo¬ 
hammedans and by Christians. Ills cruel threat, 
enings roused the spirit of the defenders, who an¬ 
nounced their resolution to put 5000 Mussulman 
prisoners to death, and, in order that no European 
might be t;x|)osed to his nwenge, they would also 
deprive of lift! their own wives and children. They 
added that, with the view of disappointing their 
enemy in the expectation of booty, they would de- 
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stroy every thing valuable within the walls; level 
the rock which the disciples of the Prophet held sa¬ 
cred ; and then sally out in a body on the bt»iegers. 
either to purchase victory or to sell their lives at 
the dearest price. The knowledge of this resolution 
moved Saladin to more reasonable terms; and he 
i-onsented that the garrison, as widl as the inhabit¬ 
ants of Jerusalem, .should have their lives spared on 
the condition of paying a liberal ransom in money. 

The wars which Saladin carried on against the 
heroes of the Crusade do not properly fall within 
the limits of this volume, more «‘spccially as the 
scene of conflict was cho.sen in Syria rather than in 
Egypt. Suffice it to mention that, when he had 
succeeded in establishing his authority from Thelies 
to Damascus, his territories were once more invaded 
by a Christian armament, conducted by the Empe¬ 
ror of Ceniiaiiy, the King of Franc<‘, and the cele¬ 
brated Richard (.-(rur di; J Jon, the sovereign of Eng¬ 
land. The combined forctjs encamped liefore Ptole- 
mais,—a stronghold which is. better known by its 
modem name of Acre,—in which the sultan had 
collected a numerous amiy, and made pri'parations 
for a vigorous defence. Want of harmony among 
the European powcirs enabled him to resist their 
attacks a long time, without incurring any serious 
loss ; and it was not until the approach of famine 
had thinned his ranks, and depressed the spirits 
of the survivors, that he consented to offer condi¬ 
tions. Upon the promise of refunding a part of the 
treasure which, at different times, he had extorted 
from the allies, he was allowed to march out with 
the honours of war; delivering to the victors the 
possession of a town, the siege of which had involv- 
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pd the sacrifice of three liundred thousand men, in¬ 
cluding tlie flower of European chivalry and the 
hest warriors of the East. 

After numerous vicissitudes of fortune, in which 
his active valour, aidt^d by the jealousies that dis¬ 
tracted tile counsels of his antagonists, had generally 
secured to him the advantage in the field, he died 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age. His son who suc¬ 
ceeded him on the throne of Egypt appears to have 
poss(‘ssed his ambition without his talents. But Al- 
<‘amel, to whom the sct^ptre fell alsiut llu; beginning 
of the thirt(!cnth itentury, threw a lustre on his reign 
by repelling the (Jriisaders, who, fur the fifth time, 
had invaded the kingdom of the Sultans. Uamietta 
had surrendered to the (Ihristians, who, elated by 
the prosperous commencement of the campaign, ad¬ 
vanced up the Nile, and meditated the entire con¬ 
quest of the country. But the issue of a general ac¬ 
tion, which soon afterwards took place, was .so dis¬ 
astrous to the foreigners that they were compelled to 
sue for mercy, and to iwccpt the conditions of a tri-aty 
more' honourable to the clemency of tin* victors than 
to the ability of the Euro])('an commanders. 

Alcamcl died at Damascus in 12.311, and Aladel, 
one of his sons, was raisi'd to the throne ; but Noj- 
nioddin, the eldest brother, laid claim to the king¬ 
dom. A bloody contest would jirobably have ensued, 
had not the younger prince, in the mean time, disap¬ 
peared or died,'—an event which led to the peaceable 
accession of the senior claimant. Nojmoddin, like 
his predecessor, soon acquired great influence with 
the leaders of the Crusade; for Richard, earl of Corn¬ 
wall, jierceiving that the Sultan of Egypt possessed 
more power than the Syrian lords of Karacand Da- 

T 
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masons, entered into an alliance with him, and 
thereby ensured protection to the Christian pilgrims 
when on their way to the holy sepulclire. 

In this unsettled state of affairs Nojmoddin passed 
into Syria, having determined, with the help of some 
rude tribes who occupied the neighbouring desert, to 
sul>du(‘ the faithless armies of Damascus. A battle, 
in which he found himself opjwsed by certain Eu¬ 
ropean auxiliaries, crowned his enterprise with suc¬ 
cess, and opened up a path to still more im{Hirtant 
advantages; but, in the mean time, a new host of 
Crusaders arrived at the j)ort of Damictta, having 
Louis the Ninth of Prance for their leader. In the 
absence of the sultan, and while the nation was al¬ 
together unprepared for such an inroiul, the French 
king made considerable progress; several towns fell; 
and the inhabitants fled for refuge into the upper 
part of the country. Nojmoddin, who was busily 
engaged in the siege of Eraessa, hastened towards 
home to save his people from the horrors of an utter 
conquest; but, harassed by fatigue and anxiety, he 
sank by the way, leaving tlie government to his son, 
an inexperienced youth. The enemy still pushed 
into the interior, apprehending no serious opposition, 
when to their surjirise they Ibuud themselves in pre¬ 
sence' of a formidable array, raised by the exertions 
of the sultan's widow, the famous Shagir Aldor. 
Louis was defeated and taken prisoner; while his 
followers, after having endured the greatest priva¬ 
tions, were glad to throw themselves upon tlie com¬ 
passion of the natives, whose fields they had laid 
waste, and whose houses they had plundered. 

This period is remarkable for the first accession to 
power of that celebrated class of men called Mam- 
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louks. Saladin, who as a usurper put little ronfi. 
deuce in the native troops of Egypt, placed around 
his person a guard of foreigners, composed of slaves 
purchased or made captives in the provinces which 
border on the western shores of the Caspian Sea. 
Successive sultans had increased the power of these 
armed attendants by new privileges; and hence, as 
has always happemd in every similar case, they ac¬ 
quired at length the entire disposal of the sovereign 
authority. Ibeg, one of their number, became re¬ 
gent during the minority of the prince; and upon 
the death of that boy he married the queim-mother, 
and finally stepped into the throne. Carried off by 
assassination he left the supreme power to his son, 
who only enjoyed it during a very short pi'riod; yet, 
notwithstanding the convulsions which incessantly 
shook the state, and the alarming progress of the 
Mongiils in the eastern part of the Mohammedan 
empire, the Mamlouk dynasty directed the affairs of 
Egypt not less than one hundnd and twenty years. 

But the inheritance of the Pharaohs was now 
doomed to pass from the hands of one class of slaves 
to be seized by another not less vile and degraded. 
Among the captives annually brought into Egypt 
werenumerous young men from that district of West¬ 
ern Asia which in our days is denominatedCireassia. 
Being enrolled as soldiers, they were stationed in the 
several fortresses and strongholds which had been 
erected throughout the kingdom with the view of 
checking the insubordination of the people; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, from the name of such castles in the Coptic 
tongue, they were denominated Borghites, or garri- 
son-troops, to distinguish them from those who served 
in the field. By a captain of this militia, whose 
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narao was Barcok, tli(‘ Alainlouk dynasty, properly 
so called, was brought to an ('nd, and a new rac(! of 
Borgliite princes elevated to the vacant throne. Ilis 
valour a)id wisdom entitled him to the place which 
he usurped, and he proved a iM-nefactor to ttu“ un¬ 
happy country which he could hardly fail to despise. 

Th<‘ latter f)art of t hi' fourteenth century witnessed 
the first menaci's of those w'arlike hordes, who, under 
the various designations of JMoiiguls and Tatars, 
carried their arms into the southern jirovinces of 
Asia, and at length conquered settlements in the 
richest parts of ,\frica and Europe. Tamerlane, 
who had already ovi'rrun the fine countries wateri'd 
liy the Tigris and iMijihrates, was desirous to add 
Syria also to his dominions. With this great object 
in view, he was directing his march towards the 
west, w hen, finding that the Sultan of Egy[)t had 
collected a strong force at Dama.scus to dispute his 
[irogress, he turned on his stejis and sought a less 
formida hie enemy near the sources of the rivi'r Indus. 
At till' same time the furious Ilajazct, at Ihi' head of 
his Ottoman levies, was spri'ading li'rror u[K»n both 
sidi's of the IIelles])ont, and had apjiroaehcd to the 
very gates of Constaiitinopli;. He had, indei'd, ex¬ 
pressed his determination to>ri'duc('that city, and to 
found his government u])on the ruins of the Koinan 
empire; in pursuance of whieh jilan he I'agerly so¬ 
licited the frii'iidship of Barcok and the bli'ssing of 
the calijih, who, in his cajiai'ity of Imauin or cJiief 
prii'st of till' jMuhuminedan church, kept his usual 
residi'iice at ('airo. The fall' of Bgypt appeared for 
a time inseparahly connected with the policy of one 
or other of these warriors, who were resolved to pos¬ 
sess it either as an ally or as a vassal. But, fortu- 
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nately for the peace and independence of that coun¬ 
try, the armies of the rival harharians exhausted 
theniselv(>s in mutual hostilities, till, afUT various 
succ(!ss on either side, Bajazet was taken prisoner, and 
TaiiK.Tlane relinquished the pursuit of military fame. 
R.eli(“ved from a confederacy which must have Iwrne 
it down, Kffyi)t preserved a c(‘ntury and a half longer, 
under a snc<-ession of very fc'ebli' jirinces, the sem- 
hlance of supreme ])ower; when at length, in ].'» 17 . 
the victorious arms of the Turks dethroned the last 
of the Borghite dynasty, and n'duced his kingdom 
to the condition of a ])rovinc<‘. 

In tin; most ja'rfect form of tin; Turkish govern¬ 
ment in Egypt it consisted of a divan, or council of 
r(‘gency, composed of those who commanded tlie mi¬ 
litary l)odi(«,—the president, in all cases, la'ing the 
Pasha, or Viceroy. From the iMamlonk Beys, who 
jiresided over the provinc<!s, were cho.sen the Sheik 
el Belled, or Governor of Gr.ind (\'iiro; the Jani¬ 
zary Aga, or Commander of tlu^ Janizaries ; the 
Defturdar, or Acrcoiftitant-General; the Emir el 
lladgi, or Conductor of the Caravan ; the Emir el 
Said, or Governor of UppiT Egyjit; and the Sheik 
el Bekheri, or Governor of the Sheri fs. 

In the course of the .'ixteenth century, when So- 
linian the First was involved in war with the great 
European jiowers, the authority of the Porte in 
Egypt w'as considerahly diminished, while several 
important changes were introduced into the local 
government. The Iw.’ys, who superintended the 
twenty-four departments into which the kingdom 
was divided, collected the revenues of their rcspcjc- 
tive districts, and therehy acquired a degree of in¬ 
fluence which rendered them equally insolent and 
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tbrniidable. The heads of the seven military corps 
and tile jiasha becoming (;xeessively avaricious, court¬ 
ed the favour of tlic beys, who «)uld enforce the pay¬ 
ment of tribute with s<;vcrity, or remit it in part, 
according to their j)l<!asure. lly indulging the mem¬ 
bers of tile regency, tliese officers in their turn in¬ 
creased in power till they obtained tlu'coinpletedis- 
jMisal of public affairs. The sulNirdinate governors 
Jiad originally a few iManiloiiks or slaves at their 
coraniaiid, for enabling them to make their authority 
respecti'd in the provinci’S where they presided ; but 
in proportion a.s their jiower was enlarged they aug¬ 
mented their attendants, and by that im-aiis added 
materially to their military strength as independent 
ruliTS. When, too, a vacancy occurred in the go¬ 
vernment of a jirovince, the most inlUiential bey had 
his favourite Alamlouk appointed to the offiee. Such 
an election .still farther augmented his authority ; 
and by pursuing a similar course, the most active 
and jiowerful of these chiefs acquired a continually 
increasing inlluence in the gtivernmeiit, and their 
itlamlouks at length became the only effieiint sol¬ 
diers in the state. 

By means .similar to those now described, Ibra¬ 
him, one of till' veteran col5nels of the Janizaries, 
succeedi'd, about the middle of last century, in ren¬ 
dering him.s<*lf ill effect the sovereign of Egypt. He 
had so multijilied and advanced his enfranchised 
Rlamlouks, that of the twenty-four lays no fewer 
than eight belonged to his household ; and th(> in¬ 
fluence eoniurted with tlu'se appointments was the 
gri-ater, inasmuch as the pasha always left vai-ancics 
in the subordinate governments, in order tliat h(> 
might appropriate the revenue to his own private 
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purposes. On the other hand, the largesses which 
he h(^stowed on tlse oflicers and soldiers of his corps 
Jiad firmly attached them to his interest, when llo- 
doan, the most powerful of the Azab colonels, de¬ 
voted himself to his cause, aiid thereby completed 
his political ascendency. The pasha, incapable of 
opposing this faction, was no more than a phantom 
in tin; public ey(^ and even the orders of the sultan 
himself were lightly r<‘garde(l when weighed against 
those of Ibrahim. At his death, which happened in 
17.'>7, his slaves, divided among themselves but 
united iigaiiist all others, continued to give the law'. 
Rodoan, who had succeeded to the iulluence of his 
colleague, wiis expelled and slain by the younger 
bi!ys ; and during the period of ten years the affairs 
of Egypt W'ore Sianagc^d by a cabal, whose principal 
raotiv(!S, veih^d by the most empty prettmsions of 
patriotism, were ambition and revenge. At length 
the celebrated Ali, oik; of their number, gained a 
decided superiority over his rivals; and, under the 
successive titU.'s of Efnir Iladgi and Sheik el Belled, 
and by means which indicate the degraded condi¬ 
tion of all classes of thepeojde, rendered himself ab¬ 
solute master of the whole country. 

The birth of Ali Bi'y, like that of the Mamlouks 
in gemjral, is extremely uncerUiin. It is commonly 
believed in Egyj)! that he was the son of a Circas¬ 
sian peasant, bought or cajrtured as a slave when 
about twelve years of age, and afterwards sold at 
Cairo to a Jew, who made a present of him to Ibra¬ 
him, the aspiring chief already mentioned. Li the 
house of his patron he received the customary edu¬ 
cation of a page, which <!onsists in horsemanship, in 
the ready use of the carbine, pistol, and sabre, in 
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throwing the lance, and sometimes in a little read¬ 
ing and writing. In tlu'.se exercises he displayed an 
activity and lire which obtained for him the surname 
of Djendali, or ]\Iadcap. lint the calculations and 
anxi(;ty inseparahle from anihition soon moderat(‘d 
this (sxcessii'c warmth. j\t the age of eighteen Ik? 
received the gift of niamiini.ssion from his indulgioit 
master, who soon afterwards a|i|ioyited him to a go- 
vi'rnim'iit, and procured for him a plac<‘ among tin' 
twenty-four beys, at onct; the tyrants and jirotectors 
of the unhappy native.s. 

The death of Ihraliim, we have nmiarked. was a 
signal 1(( his dependants for rajiacily and intrigue. 
Ali Jlcy was neither the least active nor the least 
suce(>ssfiil. He preci|)itated llodoan from his guilty 
elevation, and W'as preparing to nmlizc a j)lan for 
thinning still farther tin' ranks of his opponeiit.s', 
wht'n he was compelled to leave the city and take 
refugi: in a temporary exile. .(\t tin; etid of two 
years, which he had spent in making the m;ces.sary 
arrangements, he ap|)eare<I sinldenly iti ('airo ; slew 
four beys who wi re his enemies ; banished four 
others; tind became from that moment the chief of 
the prevailing party. He no longer thought it ne¬ 
cessary to eoneeal his ulterior views ; but expelling 
the pasha, and refusing the tribute annually remit¬ 
ted to ('onstantinople, he a.ssuined tile supreme 
power, and even proceeded so far as to coin money in 
his own name. 

The Porte did not beliold without indignation such 
an attack upon its authority; but, being oecupied 
with the affairs of Poland and the- jireteiisions of 
Kossia, could not bestow a suflicit'iit degree of at¬ 
tention on the revolted jiroviiice. The usual methods 
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of poison and the howstring were repeatedly at- 
temjded; hut Ali, whose vigilanee was ever awake, 
turned th(!Se deadly iiistraraeiits against the lives of 
those who Iwre them. To consolidate his power, he 
equipped afl(!et in the Ked .Sea, and took possession 
of Mecca and Djidda; at the latter of which places 
he meant to establish an eniporiuni of Indian com. 
merc<‘, a)id then-by to supersede the tedious voyage 
by the t':ai)e of Oood Hope. II is chief undertaking, 
liowever, was directe<l against the Turkish arms in 
Syria. .Sheik Daber, already in rebellion, was a 
powerful and faithful ally ; while the extortions of 
the I’asba of Damascus, by driving the |)eople to 
revolt, afforded the most favourable opportunity for 
invading bis government. 

In tlu' year 1771 force, amounting to alsJut sixty 
thousand men, crossed the frontier under the com- 
inaiid of j\Iohanim(‘d Hey', the friend of Ali. Da- 
h(!r s(>nt lour or live? thousand irregular cavalry to 
strengthen the expedition, led by his son, a youth of 
great military promise. On the other hand, the Pa¬ 
shas of .Sidon, Tripoli, and AI('[)po, mustered their 
several conting('nts, and advanced to join Osman the 
governor of Damascus, who.se territory was menaced 
with invasion. On the'titb of .Iitne, an action took 
[)lace, when the Mamlouks and their allies rushed 
with .so much fury on tin; Turks that the latter, ter- 
rifi(;d at tin; carnage, had immediate recourse to flight. 
The troo])s of Ali instiuitly became masters of tlu! 
w'hole country, and took po.ssession of the capital 
without oi)position, there being lU'ither .soldiers nor 
w'alls to defend it. Tin' castle alone made a show 
of resistance; for the garrison, already conquered by 
their own fears, hastened to ca[>itulate, in order to 
prevent the horrors of an assault. 
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But tlio morniiij; on which the pl<ac(' was to he 
siirreii(l<‘r«‘(l witnessed an <-xtraordiiiary scene. At 
dawTi of day tlie E<;y|)tiaii army was heheld in full 
retreat towards the Nile. In vain did Daher fly to 
demand tli<‘cause of so slranjic a measure ; ]\loham- 
med made no other answer to the anxious interro¬ 
gatories of the Syrian rebel tliaii that it was his plea- 
.sure to retire, and that no one was entitled to ques¬ 
tion the prudenceof his conduct. Norwasit merely 
a retreat conducted on military ])riiicij)les ; it was a 
positiie flight; the IMamhtuks rushing from Ix-fore 
the walls as if hotly pursued hya victorious (‘iiemy. 
while the road from Damascus to tiairo was covtired 
with men on fool, and with the stores and baggage 
which they had abandoned. This singular occur¬ 
rence was atlrihut(‘d at the time t(» a pretended re¬ 
port of the death of Ali Bey ; but the real cause 
soon afterwards discovi'red, was no other than a con- 
feriTice with Osman, held in the lent of the Egyp¬ 
tian commamler, when the pasha gained him and 
the beys under his orders to the interests of tin* Su¬ 
blime Porte, t.'onvincc'd by the arguments addressed 
to their avarice not less than to their fears, they swore 
by tin: sabre and the Koran to return home without 
delay ; and so sudtienly did they execute their de¬ 
termination that the news of their i-oming preceded 
their actual arrival at Cairo only by six hours. Ali 
would at once have jiunished this treason by the 
death of his general; but, finding him supported by 
many'powerful individuals in the array, he sup¬ 
pressed his rage, thinking it more jiolitic to postpone 
the moment of revenge till he could gratify it with- 
out danger. 

To effect the ruin of Mohammed, whose conduct 
even after the affair of Damascus continued to ex- 
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cite suspicion, he j;ave orders on one occasion, that 
no JMainlouk should he sufTen'd to psiss the gates of 
Cairo in the evening or at night; and, at the same 
moment, eonunaiided his rival into exile. He had 
hoped, it was supposed, that the ohjeel of his dis¬ 
pleasure, as he must necessarily lea%'e the city before 
morning, would he detaimsl hy the guards for at. 
tempting to violate the r(‘gulalion just mentioned, 
and 1 m! thereby jilaced <‘ntirely in his power. But 
the soldiers, imagining that their g<Tieral was charged 
W'ith privatt? instructions Iron) Ali, allowed him to 
pass without interruption, although accompanied 
with a forinidahle i-etinu(>; nor was the mistake 
discovered until it wsis too lati' to pursue him. iMo- 
haninied retired into the Sai'd, where he drew around 
him all the discontented Mamlouks, and waited with 
im|)atience an op|M)rtunity for avenging their com¬ 
mon cause. 

In a little time the force of this disalTected chief 
w'as so giTatly augmented that he thought himself 
sullicietitly sti’ong to'miikean attempt upon Cairo. A 
battle ensued in a plain adjoining to the city, Avhicli 
terminated so decidedly to the advantage of the in¬ 
surgents that Ali found some dillieulty to escape at 
the head of eight hundred horsemen, who accom¬ 
panied his llight into (Syria. There he joined his old 
ally Daher, who still held out against tht' govern¬ 
ment of Constantinople; and, having strengthened 
tin; ca/n[) with so seiisonabh' a i-einforcemeiit of well- 
discipliiKsl cavalry, he took share in an expedition 
at that instant meditated hy the revolted pasha, the 
object of which was to raise the siege of Sidoii. The 
Turks, unwilling to be attacked in their trenches, 
drew out their tumultuary bands to a little distance 
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from th<‘ town, and prcjiarcd for a "('iieriil action. 
Fortune once more .smiled on Ali and his confede¬ 
rates, AvJio .soon .saw tlie army of tlic enemy, three 
times more numerous than their own, entirely de- 
feafe<l, and .scattered over tlie face of the country. 

Fliislied with this sucee.ss, the exiled ruler Ionised 
to return to his ca])ital, where he was insidiously in- 
formed hy the af;<'nt.s of-Mohammed, that the majo¬ 
rity of the inhahitaiits were anxious to Iiehold him 
restored to his former power, lie was als((<lee<‘ived 
by his siijierstition, which tauylit him to belicxe that 
the hour of his ascendant was come, and that I he.stars 
pointed out the path to a renewed and permanent 
glory. Had he listemsl to the voice (d’ priuh'iice, he 
would have waited for the a.ssistance promised by the 
Russians,—who did not disdain to consi<ler him a 
ust'ful ally in tlndr war with the I’orti-,—and for 
the tlHsips detached l)y Duller, to secure a victorious 
return, whatever might hethi' intentions or military 
resources of the hostile beys. Hut yielding to an 
inconsiderate impatience, with'the remains of his 
Mamloiiks and fifteen hundred Sifadian.s, he entered 
the de.serf, where lie was met by .Mourad at the 
head of a sujierior force ; wounded by the hand of 
this young olTieer; taken prisoner; and forthwith 
conducted into the presence of iMohammed. On the 
third day after this event, his <leath was announced 
to the soldiers, who were desired to a.scribe it to the 
severe hurts whieh he had received in the light; but 
who, notwithstanding, were generally di.sposed to 
trace it to the operation ol' jioison, or to the h'ss te¬ 
dious application of the dagger. 

Thus terininati'd the career of this celebrated 
person, who for some time engaged the attention of 
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Europe, and aflFordcd to many politicians the hopes 
of a henefK'iul revolution. That he was an extra¬ 
ordinary eharaet(!r cannot he denied ; hut it i.s ex- 
acjueratioii to ])lace liini in the class of great men. 
The accounts given of liim hy those who knew liim 
liest, prov<‘ that though he pos.sessed the seeds of 
great qualifies, the want of culture prevented them 
from coming to maturity. Jluf, notwithstiuiding, 
we must admire in him one property which di.stiii- 
guished him from the multitude of tyrants who 
have goveriKsl Kgyj)t, and which i.s never the por¬ 
tion of Milgar minds ; lie was actuated hy the de¬ 
sire of attaining glory, although a vicious education 
prevented him from discovering its true elements as 
well as the jiath which leads to it. 'I'o he a great 
statesman as well as a warrior he wanted nothing 
hut the le.s.sons of civilized life, or the aid of en¬ 
lightened <'ounsellors ; and, oftho.se who are horn 
to command, how few are there who merit even 
this re.st.ricted eiilogiuin !*' 

The death of jVli J5ey did not produce any change 
favourable to Egypt; on the contrary, Alidianimed, 
into who.se hands the supreme power fell undivided, 
displayed, during the two yisirs of his government, 
no (|ualities liigher th.tn the ferocity of a robber and 
the ha.sene.ss of a traitor. He began, indeed, by re¬ 
newing the customary tribute to the sultan, and 
even paid tlie arrears dui' by his predei-essor; hut 
his conduct .soon jiroved that, instead of acting on 
tlie principl(‘.s of an enlightened patriotism, he in¬ 
tended no more than to purchiise the means of gra- 


• Voinov's Ti-sivt'ls through and Syria, vol. i. p. IIW. 

Ediiibui^h Eni'yclujjx’dia, article E^ypt. 
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tifying political revenge, and of depressing a formi- 
dal)l<! neighbour. He sought permission to wage 
war with l).'ih(!r, and to reduce the whole of Syria 
to the olK‘dieiic<‘ of the I’orti'; thereby covering the 
deep feeling of private n.'sentineut uiuhir the cloak 
of public duty. 

After due preparation, he undertook the sii'ge of 
.lafla, which, owing to the ignorance of tin- assail¬ 
ants rather than the courage of the garrison, was 
jirotnu'ted to the end of six wei^ks. At length con¬ 
ditions were agreed on, and the treaty might he 
considiTed as concluded, when, in the midst of the 
security occasioned by that belic'f, the Aiatnlouks 
rushed into the town, and sulyected it to all the 
horrors of an assault, |>utting wonu-n and children, 
old and young, to <lealh ; while jMohainnnd, e<iually 
mean and barbarous, caused a ])yrami(!, formed of 
the heads of th(!.se unfortunate sullerers, to be rai.sed 
as a monument of his victory. He advanced next 
to A<t<!, where the Sheik Daher had estahlislu'd 
his govi'riiment, and demanded that all the riches 
accumulated within the city should be delivered up 
to him, under tiu- ])ain of a univ(*rsal niassacrt! of 
the inhabitants, not (!xcei)ting tin; European mer¬ 
chants. But, before the day arrived on which he 
intended to realize his savage; threatening, he was 
carrieKl off by a malignant fev<;r in the very prime 
of life. 

This event took place in the summer of 1778; 
upon which tin; army, as on a fonner occasion, dis- 
|K>rs<!d in the greatest disorder, and accomplished a 
tumultuous retreat into Egypt. Mohammed had 
left at Oairo om; of his freedmen, Ibrahim"Bey, as 
governor of the city , taking with him into Syria the 
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more warlike Mourad, to wliom lie confidi^ the 
inaiiagenient of the campaign. TJiese two chiefs 
were now prepared to disjniti' the succession, and 
(“very appearance at first tlireatened open hostilities ; 
l)Ut, wlien they had time to consider the jiower and 
resources of each other, they determined to avoid 
the issiu! of a coinhat, and to share the authority 
which mother was content to r(“linquish. 

Their joint administration, howev(!r, was soon 
disturbed by the jealousi(;s of the otlu^r beys, who 
thought tliemselves unjustly deprived of the influ¬ 
ence which belonged to Iheirrank,—a feeling which 
made the deepest impression on c<;rtain individuals 
who had belongc'd to the house of Ali, th(> gr<‘at pa¬ 
tron of tlnor order. Two of that numlx'r, llassaii 
and Ishinael, collected their adherents and t(K)k the 
field. JMourad pursued them into the SaVd, where 
the greater part either dispersed or capitulated with¬ 
out wmiing to action. 

Disstmsion at length dividi'd the interests of the 
sovendgn colleagues,,and (“veii drove them to arms. 
Eaili in his turn fled from Cairo, and formed an 
encampment in Upjier Egypt; but no sooner did 
their troo[)s apjiear in sight of one another, than the 
(diiefs induced them tonettle tlndr dilferencts on the 
basis of a new treaty. Alatters contimual in this 
precrarious situation till IJiHi, when, peace being es¬ 
tablished between the Ru.ssians and tin; Turks, the 
sultan resolved to redu((e Egypt once more to a 
state of obedience. With this vieiv he despatched 
the celebrated Hassan Pasha at the head of 25,(KK) 
men, who, landing at Alexandria in the month of 
July, made instant [ireparations for advancing to¬ 
wards the capital. Mourad and his MamlouKs met 
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liiiii at Alc'iitorlies, wlicn! a desju-rate l>attl(‘ tmsucd. 
Tlu‘ j^’ouiid Iii'iiif; still very soft from llic ffTccts of 
tli<' immdatioii, llio Tiirkisli infantry gained a de¬ 
cided advantage over Iiorseinen wlios<‘ movements 
were constantly inijx-dedj and wlio, sinking in the 
mnd, were e<|iially ineaiiahle of attack or defence, 
(lairo ojiened its gates to Ilassan. who, afh-r ajt- 
poinlina a. governor, continued his march in j)ursuit 
of the relxdiions heys into Vpjtcr Kgypt. The dif- 
licniti<‘s of this undertaking, however, induced him 
in the course of tlie following year to accede to a 
treaty, by which they were left in full possession of 
the country from IJarhieh to the frontiers of Nuhia, 
on <’onditiou of relin(|uishing all claims to the terri¬ 
tory below the limits now specified. 

The wisdom and inod<‘ration of the Turkish 
pasha procured the iiK’stimahle blessing of a settled 
government to the inhabitants of Lower Kgypt. 
lie lightened their bunlens, redressed their nume¬ 
rous grievances, ami fortified the city so as to pro¬ 
tect it from a sudden inroad on the part of the dis¬ 
affected beys. Uui, in 17 !> 0 . the plague apjieared 
in its most virub'iit form, and, after committing 
friglitful devastation among the lower classes, put 
an end to the life of Isbmaid. Oidy a short inter¬ 
val elapsed, during which an atteni{>t was made to 
perpetuate the authority of the Porte, when l\lou- 
rad and Ibrahim returned from their exile, and as¬ 
sumed once more the sovereign jiower in defiance of 
the sultan and his divan. 

But the domestic struggles of jiarty were now 
about to he sujierseded by an evioit which threatened 
the existence of Kgyjit as a province of the'Turkish 
empire. In I7!W1> R French army under General 
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Bonaparte e(rect(Hl a landing near Alexandria, 'with 
the avowed object of restoring tlic legitimate in¬ 
fluence of the grand seignior, but with the real in¬ 
tention of adding that important <'Ountry to the 
dominions of the new republic. The JNramloiiks 
resolved to dis]>ute his passage towards the capital, 
and accordingly awaited his approach at Imhaha, 
a village about seven miles disUint from the Great 
Pyramids. As might have Ihs-ii expected, th(^ dis¬ 
cipline of the French triumphed over the wild 
<K)urag<‘ of their opponents, gained a complete' vic¬ 
tory, and opened the way for tlu' ])os.sessi()u of 
Grand Gain). Ibrahim lied into the easU'rn parts 
of the Delta, while iMourad with the remnant of 
his brave' he)r.se'men retre’atcd into the de'sert be¬ 
yond Sakhara. 

The posse'ssion of Egyj)t had long bee-n viewt'el by 
the' politie-iiins e)f Fraiie'e as an objes't of greiat im¬ 
portance'. It is the refore! an erreer to suppeese- that 
the: se'he'ine' e)f e'oneiuering that e'ountry eeriginate'd 
with Najeeeh'een Bonapiertc; feer he', in ade>{>ting this 
beeld nu'asiire', did no iiieere' than feellow up the ideas 
of se:ve'ra1 write*rs whe) had gre'at influeme'e' on the 
public mind eif Eureepe. Kanuto tJie' Ve-ne-tian, for 
e'xamplc', uu'iitions the' subjugalie)u of Egypt by 
some natiem whose te'rriteery beereh'reel e)n the Me¬ 
diterranean, as the ineest effe'e'tual blow that could 
Ik' striK'k agiiinst the- power of the Cre'sce'iit, as wrell 
as the meest like'ly me:ans feer re'e'eevering the East 
India trade'. Count Dam, who in his histeery of 
Venie'e' repeats the.' arguments of Samite), re:minds 
his re:aeter», that the ceemmunication la'twee'n Inelia 
and the southern parts of Europe, by the channel 
of the lied Sea, was the shortest, the surest, and 

u 
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IJk! nin.sl cpoiioniical; lliat it would not lie dillicuU 
to cstalilisli a poiiiiiiunicatioii lictwccii tli<‘ Arabian 
Gulf and tlic Nil<‘; tlial, indciwiidcntly of the coin- 
incive of India, tliere was on the eastern <;oast of 
llial sea a country alMnindinK in aromatics and per. 
funi<',s ; tliat Africa itself, liy its gold and ivory, of- 
fenxl rieli materials for trade; and, in short, that 
the possession of Ktiypt hy one of the maritime 
powers of the I\ledil('rraneaii was jireferahle to the 
possession of all the ])rovinees of Indostaii. 

Leihnitz, too, addressed to Louis the Fourteentii 
a memorial on the same sulijeet, advising' that mo¬ 
narch to lay hold of Effvpl for the jnirpose of de. 
stroyiiio the maritime and eommeriMal asceiideney 
of the Dutch, which he alleges depended mainly 
on the siKcess of their Indian trade. Hence it is 
manifi'St that Donaparte only revived an old theory, 
and attempted to launch against Britain the weapon 
which the German philosopher had forged for the 
ilestniction of the merchants and shipmasters of 
Holland.' 

The government of the sultan, W’ho could not 
mistake the inotivi^s of IJonaparti;, declanal war in 
the following year against the French republic. 
Throwing olf the mask, jiolitical and ridigious, which 
did not di'ceive even the Arabs and Fellahs of Egypt, 
the itivader led his army into Syria and laid siege 
to the princi|)al towns on the coast. Jvl Arish and 
.lafla were quickly naluced ; upon which he opimed 

* llisliiiic (Ic ViMiiii', timi. iii. pp. /•'i, 7f'- Wclistis's TniycU 
tlio (Vinifu, Tuikt'V, aii<! r-^ypt. 'J'lic V(Mu*ljjins solu'iPtd 
tin* aiitliGiilv o(‘ t)i<> to tnuU' \^ith litftdois; but in the iiioan 

tiino, siiss tin- historian, tin’V mud(* no scrnplo to coiiliinu to lb<* 
oriitrs oI’iIk* .Mussulnums.. l»y tiviities “iiitlu* nanu'tif Uit* 

l^ord luid of Mal»ouii*t"—au nom ciu SvUiiu'ur cl dc JMahomet* 
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liis trenches before Acre. I'hc result of tliis nie- 
inorabl(( entcrpri.si' is t(H) well known to require any 
details. Hoiiaparbs after .sacrificiiijr liis heavy ar¬ 
tillery, coiiiiiKMiced a retreat towards Kgypt under 
the most unfavourable circumstances; his track 
through the desert ia'ing marked by tiu'dead bodies 
of Krench soldicTs who ba<l sunk inid<T fatigue, or 
wen- sabred by the light cavalrv of the enemy. 

Dessaix, who had been left to prosecute tlie war 
against the j\landouks, found himself unable to 
bring them to a general action. Itlourad retired 
before him as far as Syene, occupying such ])ositions 
as rendered an attack imjiossible ; and no .sooner did 
tin- Fn-ncb turn their backs, than he assailed their 
rear or cut olf their supplies. JMeaiiwhile a Turk¬ 
ish ll(-<‘t aji])(-are<l on the coa.st with (-ight tiioiisaini 
nn-n on board. Hardly had they landed wlu-n they 
wt-n- nn-t by Bonapartt-, who, after an obstinah- 
and sanguinary (-oidliet, ov<-rwh(-lm(-d tin-ni with a 
comj)b-te destruction ; tin- most of those who e.scajted 
his bayoin-ts beijig (Irowncd in attemjtting to re¬ 
gain tin-ir shi])s. 

Although W(- profess not to be tin- historian of 
tin- military proe(-<-diii!Si which det<-rmin(-d tin- fate 
of Kgypt !it tin- begiiiiiiiig of this ctsiliiry, we can¬ 
not ])ass, without rt-niark, the exaggi-ration of l)e- 
noii, who says that at Aboukir the Fn-in-li destroy¬ 
ed twenty thousand 'J’lirks, six thousand being kill¬ 
ed, two thousand taken, and tin- ri-mainder driven 
into the s(-a. Sin-h slatc-ments w(-re written to gra¬ 
tify the pride, or amuse tin- anxiety of the Pari¬ 
sians, xvl'.o could not «-onct-al from t]n-nis(-lves that 
their country had sa(-riln-(,-d a Heel and an army to 
the romantic ambition of a popular general; and it 
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is no longer denied by the biographers of Bonaparte, 
that he was in the practice of dictating falsehoods, 
to be given to the w'orld in the form of public de¬ 
spatches, in order to withdraw attention from the 
amount of his disasters. 

The victory of Nelson, and the rejuilses sustained 
in Syria, indicated to this chief that the star of his 
fortune was not to reach its ascendant in Egypt. 
Intrusting the command to Kleber, he departed in 
a secret manner from head-quarters, and sailed for 
France, where In; hastened to forget the comjianions 
of his toil in tln^ di'ep game of jiolitics \vhich soon 
afterwards placed him on a throiU!. Bonajiarte is 
understood to hav<' instructed his successor to enter 
into negotiation with the government of the Porte, 
for the purposi' of evacuating the country, on condi¬ 
tion that certain eoniniercial advantages should Ik; 
conceded to the French republic. Failing in this, 
it is related that Klelx'r consented to withdraw his 
army on the simjih' terms of being allowisl to n;- 
lain private projierty, and of having the safety of 
his men guaranteed against the Alamlouks on shore 
and the British at sea. But the treaty does not ap¬ 
pear to ha\e been signed,; each party imagining 
that tlnor circumstances might be improviid by 
another appeal to arms. Tin? French general, in- 
di'cd, was soon afterwards assas-sinated at Cairo; but 
Menou, who succeediid to tin? chief authority, being 
encouraged by tin? expectation of receiving fresh sup- 
pli(‘s from Europe, resolved to keej) possession of the 
country at all hazards, and to defend his positions 
against thecombined forces of the Turks and English.* 

* Sir Kobcit Wilson (History of Expedition, p. Gd, (j[uarto edi- 
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The debarkation of tlie army under Sir Ralph 
Abercroniby, the gallant actions which succc('d('d, 
and the defeat of the French near Alexandria, on 
the 21st illarch 1300, are matters of g<‘neral history 
familiarly knowji to every reader. Egypt at this 
moment became the scene of European wars; the 
policy of two great nations was brought into colli- 
.sion on the banks of the Nile ; and the fate of In¬ 
dia, or at least the tenijM)rary security of the British 
possessions in that vast country, a[)pearc(l to depcmd 
on the success or failuD? of this unwonti'd <-xj)edi- 
tion into an African ])r(ivince. Each j)iirty profess- 
t'd to snj>j)ort the legitimate j)<)W(‘r of the grand 
st‘ignior ; but even the simjdc'st of the Arab tribes 
could not fail to perceive that their huid was deso¬ 
lated by the ambition of the Franks, who, they sus¬ 
pected, were accustomed to avow ojie motive and to 
act upon anotluT. 

Tlu‘ siege of Alexandria w'as r(!ndcred remarkable 
l)y an expedient which necessity apjH'ared to sajic- 


titm) assijj^ns a reason tor the ronenal of tlie war highly crtMlitalth* 
tfithe British character. Admiral Keilli refnst'd In iji\e his 
.Kcnl to t)i(‘ condifioiiH a^m^d u|>on ttt Ki AnAi, (*oininiuii(‘atin^ to 
lt»e 'Purks his convlctittii of tin* g-iealcT e\jH*di(‘nc\ <»f dri\iiij;‘ tin* 
Vt'eiiclMHil of tlie cotiiilrv a!f|p‘lh(‘i. Kl<‘hi‘r\ias at ( airn, and 
making; prtmaratioiis to evaciinlc llu' (*a|>ital> when a notice arrived 
fiMin Sir SiuiH'v Smith, that hostilities were 1(» he continued, and 
that lie was not ev|H>cted to fiillil tin* terms of a (‘oiiventifm w hudi 
was not to be observed hy the otlnn- |)aiiy. The Turks, it is saitl, 
meant to take advuntaj^' of KhdH'v's i^norniict*, and to attack him 
whil** re|iosiii|> on his arms. It is added tlwit they never foq^ave 
Sir Sidney for his ^nennis honesty, eoiisiderin^ him as little lM‘ttci 
than a traitor to tJicir <'ause. 

Others iiLsimiate that Kleln'r had no intention of at'cedin^ to the 
trc4Lty, and tliat he nepitiateil with the allies only to ^in time un> 
til tlie arrival of'reiulorconionts from Kuro^x' slmiild enable him t(» 
act with jfrealer certainty of success. Si»e Wilson; Dr Oiarke, 
voi. iii.; Life of Bona|iarte in Family Library; Bourrieime's Me¬ 
moirs; and Uie Modern Traveller. 
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lion, iliougli (loulits have since been entertained 
lM)th of its wisdom ami huinanity. It is worthy of 
notice, at the same time, that it was suj;j;(‘sted by 
the Frc'iich ; for in the ])Oeket of General Itoin, who 
was killed ill the action of the 21st, there was 
found a letter writti'ii by Hlenou, expressing an ap- 
jirehension that the JJritish would cut the embank¬ 
ment which forms the canal of Alexandria, and 
thereby admit the watiTS of the sea into Lake JMa- 
reotis. “ From that moment,” says Sir Robert Wil¬ 
son, “ it had become the favourite object of tile ar¬ 
my, as, by securing the h'ft and part of its front, 
the duty would be diminished, the French cutoff 
from the interior, and a new scene of operations 
opened.” Rut there vve-re \'ery serious objections to 
till' measure. Tin- mi.schief it might do was incal- 
culabh'. The Arabs could give no information 
where such a sea would be checked: the ruin of 
.Vlexandria might jirobably be the cousecjueiice, and, 
whil(‘ it covered tin'Rritish left, it would alsosecun.' 
the front of the h'rench iiositioi:, except from a new 
landing. But the urgency of the present service, 
.says the historian, at length supersed(*d all remoter 
consiileratioris. Gmieral Ilutchin.son reluctantly 
consented, and the army w'us in raptures. Never 
did a working-jiarty labour with more zeal ; every 
man would have voluntei'red with cheerfulness to 
assist. Four cuts were made, of six yards in breadth, 
iuid about ten distant from each other; but only 
two could he ojK'iied the first night. At seven 
o’cloi'k the last fascine was removed, and the joy 
was universal. The water rushed in with a fall of 
six feet; and the pride and peculiar care of Fgj'pt, 
the «*onsolidatiou of ages, was in a few hours de- 
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stroyed l)y the devastating hand of man. Two 
more cuts were liiiished next day, and three more 
marked out; hut the fore<" of tin; water was .such 
as soon to !>reak one into tin? other; and now an 
immense Unly of wat(?r ruslu'd in, which troiitinued 
flowing for a month with consid(Tal)le violein-e. 

After a variety of .skirnii.she.s, which usually ter¬ 
minated to th<‘ advantage of the Jiritish and their 
allies, (jeneral Ilutchin.son resolved to lay siege to 
Cairo, wliere tin' main strength of tin' French army 
was now assi'mhled. Ih'liard, who coininainh.'d iu 
that city, jir(>|»os(!d terms of capitulation; la'ing at 
length perli'ctly satislit'd that, without reinforee- 
mi?nts from Euroj>e, the war could not he carrhsi 
on with any rational prospect of sin'C'css. On the 
27 th June, artic'les were signed, hy whicli tin? gar¬ 
rison <'onsent(?d to evacuate tin; capital on (condition 
of hiring sent to Franci'. 

JMeantinn' the hha'kade of Ah'xandria was pro¬ 
secuted with vigoiu- under the direction of (Jeneral 
C'/Oole; iM<rjiou ha^iiig expre.ss('d his detirrmination 
to bury hiimself in its ruins rather than [Hill down 
the llag of the victorious repuhlic. lJut no .sooner 
had a regular l)oiuhardment coinnn'iici'd from the 
shijis in tin' harbour a/ll tlnr batteries on land, than 
his resolution failed, and he expressird his readiness 
to listen to terms. On the second of September, thi' 
garrison laid down their ariius, on the usual condi¬ 
tion of lieing sent to their own country without any 
impeachment on their honour as soldiers; and thus 
Egypt, after having lieen more than two yirars the 
theatre of a destructive war, found itself once more 
under the government of the Turks, and acknow¬ 
ledging the authority of the Sublime Porte. 
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The British general exerted himself to tlic ut¬ 
most to procure favourable terms in behalf of the 
Mamlouk lieys, who, it was well known, had re¬ 
solutely ojiposed the French, and suffered no small 
loss, l)oth in men and property, in the earliiT pe¬ 
riod of the invasion. IMourad had already fallen a 
victim to the plague, and Ibriihim, now well ad¬ 
vanced in age, was at the head of their affairs, as¬ 
sisted by Osman Tainbourji, an active and very 
gallant olficer. On the surrender of Oairo, tTcne- 
ral Hutchinson insisted that the Manilonks should 
have restored to them all their rights ami dignities, 
on condition of paying their annual tribute to the 
sultan, and of pennitting the pasha to exer<ase the 
authority iH-longing to a viceroy at th(‘ head of a 
competent Isidy of troops. 

The grand vi/ier, who was still in Egypt, osten¬ 
sibly concurrt'd in this arningement, and reinstated 
Ibrahim in his former ofliee of Sheik el Belled, or 
govenior of (!airo ,• hut it was, mn'erthehiss, the in¬ 
tention of the court to depress the beys to such a 
degree that they should no longer have it in their 
jK)wer to disturb the tranquillity of tin; province. 
With this view the ca])itan pasha invited their leader, 
with his |)rincipal olficers, fe .0 his camp at Aboukir. 
These rough soldi<‘rs, dreading no treachery, r<'j)air- 
ed into the admiral’s pres<‘nce, and were received 
with every d<“moiistration of esteem. Pleasure and 
amusements were freely lavi.shed on them ; but, sis 
this complaisance had no apparent object, the guests 
became tired of it, exjtressed their suspicions to the 
British general, and even threatened to leave the 
camp without permission. That offnrer assured them 
of the friendly intentions of the pasha, and of their 
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own safety; not suspecting the frightful atrocity 
whieli tlie barbarian eliicif was actually meditating. 

A short time afterwards, when Lord Hutchinson 
was aliout to leave the country, Hassan again invited 
the iMtys to a sumptuous entertainment ; when, at 
his urgent recpiest, tlu'y consented to go on Itoard 
some }>leasur(‘.boats which he had provided for the 
purpos<>. W'hen they had proceeded to a little dis¬ 
tance at sea, they were follow<-d by a fast-sailing 
skilT, sent as it W(‘re witli intelligence to the pasha; 
which he no sooner perceived than he mentioned the 
necessity of coin ersing with the messenger, appre¬ 
hending that be inighl be the Ix-arer of important 
desjjatches from Constantinople. TIm“ cutter came 
alongside, and what appeared to be ample despatches 
w<Te handed to the 'I’urk, who, on pretence of read¬ 
ing them more at his leisiin", st(‘j>|H‘d into the small 
vessel, which immediately fell back. The Mam- 
louks, not yet siisj)ecting the snare which was laid 
for them, proceeded on their course; but no sooner 
did tJiey enter Abiadiir Hay than they saw some 
large ships fille<l with soldiers, and ready for action. 
They now j»erceived their danger, and their worst 
fears were about to be realized ; Cor discharges pf 
niusk<'lry and artillei^ hurled destruction among 
the boats, and killed nearly all who were on board. 
Those who escap«'d death were taken prisoners, and 
forced to swear on the Koran that they would not 
reclaim the protection of tin; English. Our coun¬ 
trymen, however, indignant at this abominabhi in¬ 
stance of Mussulman treachery, and sensible that 
their own faith had b(Tn pledged for the safety of 
the beys, addres.sed to the pasha a very severe n‘- 
monstranee: they insisted that the prisoners should 
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Iw and that the Iwdios of the murdered 

ehiefs should be buried with military honours. 

On tile departure of Ilassan, Aloliainmed Kusrouf, 
his favourite slave, was appointed Pasha of Grand 
Gairo. A CJeorgian by birth, this minion of fortune 
showed himself equally weak and tyrannical, and 
Seemed to eonfint' all the energies of his government 
to the ext(‘rniination of the hated JMamlouks. He 
invited them to fix their residence in the eajiital ; 
and, upon meeting a direct refusal, he sent a strong 
force against them into Upper Egypt, under the 
command of Taber, and the celebrated iMohammed 
Ali, then beginning to rise into power. All attempts 
at negotiation having failed, Kusrouf sent a larger 
army, which he intrusted to Vousef IJey, whom he 
charged to [iro.seeutt; the war with the utmost vigour. 
A battle ensued in the neighbourhood of Damanhour, 
in whii-h the Turks were misi’rably defeated, with 
the loss of five thousand men killed and wounded. 
The Mamlouks, being very little weakened, might 
have pushed their success to tho gates of t^airo ; but, 
from ignorance and dissension, they threw away the 
fruits of their victory, and allowed the viceroy tira<‘ 
to rally the fugitix es, and phuu' the city in a posture 
of defence. 'k 

Yousef attributed his want of success to the dis¬ 
affection or the cowardice' of AJohanimed Ali, wJiO 
appears to have been second in command,—a charge 
which was eagerly listened to by the jiaslia, wdio 
had already seen reason to apprehend the ambitious 
projei'ts of this remarkable piTson, w'hose character 
has since made so dei'j) an impression on the history 
of modern Egypt. The attempt which was made 
to bring him to trial occasioned a revolution in the 
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government, the effects of which have been perpe¬ 
tuated to the present day ; but, in order that the 
(»nni!xion of events may be more clearly traced, we 
must indulge in a brief retrospect of his earlier pro¬ 
gress towards the distinction which he still occupies. 

The present Vic«.‘roy of Egypt is a native of Ca- 
valla, a small town in Koumelia, a district of Al¬ 
bania. Loiiing his fatlier in early life, he was j)ro- 
tected by the governor of the place, who bestowed 
upon him that species of training which qualifies 
a man to rise under a despotic government, where 
vigilance, intrepidity, and a ready use of arms, are 
held the most valuable accomplishments, llis ac> 
tivity recommended him to an appointment as a sulv 
ordinate <!oll(K;tor of taxes; and, in tin; performance 
of his duty, it was observed that lu; set a higher 
value on the money which he was ordered to exact, 
than on the blood or even the lives of the unhappy 
peasantry over whom his jurisdiction extended. On 
one occasion the inhabitants of a village refused 
payment, resisted, threatened, and rose in rebellion. 
The governor was alarmed at this unusual firmness, 
and applied to Mohammed. The young functionary 
undertook to reduce them to ol»edien(re ; and for this, 
purpose he proceeded tothe refractory hamlet at the 
head of a few men hastily e<]uipped, announcing that 
he was charged with a secret mission. lie entered 
a mosque, and sent for several of the principal inha¬ 
bitants, who, not suspecting any violence, instantly 
obeyed his summons. No sooner were they within 
the walls, than he ordered them to l)e l)omid hand 
and foot, pnd immediately set off for Cavalla, regard¬ 
less of the pursuing multitude, whom he overawed 
by threatening to put his captives to death. 
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Tliis resolute step procured for him the rank of 
Jioulouk-bashi and a rich wife, a relation of his 
patron the governor. As it is not uncommon among 
the Turks to unite the duties of a soldier with the 
pursuits of a merchant, Mohammed became a dealer 
in tobacco,—a business which be appears to liavi' 
followed with considerable success till the invasion 
of Kgypt by th<‘ French (tailed him to fulfil a higher 
destiny in the scene of active warfare. The contin¬ 
gent of thrc<i hundred m(Ti, raised by the township 
of Cavalla, was jilaced undiT tin; command of Ali, 
who was now decorated with tin; higher title of Bin- 
bashi, and recognised as a captain of regular troops. 

Ills conduct in the field of battle soon attracted 
the notice of the pasha, who n'conimenditd him to 
Kusrouf, the governor of Cairo. After the mas$a(Te 
of the Mamlouks at Alioukir, the young Albanian 
obtained the command of a division in the army of 
Yousef B(fy, and joined the expedition against the 
insurgent chiefs, which terminated so fatally to the 
lives as well as to the reputation of the Turks. 
Yousef, it has been already mentioned, accuscxl 
Mohammed of misconduct, or disaffection, so ex¬ 
tremely palpable as to hay'* been the main cause of 
their miserable defeat. Whetlu;r there was any 
real ground for this charge it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine; hut at all events it was believed by Kus- 
rouf, who resolved forthwith to cx|k*1 the Caval- 
liot from the country, as a person in whom he could 
no loiigiT place confidence. 

But the pasha was not aware of the character 
with whom he had come into collision. , The pay 
of the troops was considerably in arrear; and this 
Mohammed demanded in a resolute tone, as the 
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sole condition on which he would yield ol)edience. 
The governor sent orders that he should appear be¬ 
fore him in the night; but the lloumelian leader, 
not una.cquaint<‘d with the object of such private 
interviews, returned for answ'cr that he would show 
himself in broad daylight irj the midst of his sol¬ 
diers. Perceiving the danger with which he was 
threatened, Kusrouf adinitbid into Cairo the All)a- 
niau guards under Taher Pasha, hoping that the 
intrigues of the one chief would counteract those of 
the other. But in this expectation he was grie¬ 
vously disappoi7ited ; for the mountaineers, in what¬ 
ever ])oints they might differ, were unanimous in 
demanding their j)ay, and in all the measures which 
were suggested for compelling him to advance it. 
They attack«.‘d the palace, r(Hluced the citadel, drove 
Kusrouf and his household from the city, and finally 
deposited the viceregal power in the hands of the 
Pasha Taher. 

The tyranni<-al measures of this new ruler brouglit 
his reign to a close at the end of twenty-two days, 
and the actual government of the coimtry reverted 
to the hands of the Manilouks, under the aged 
Ibrahim, Osman Bar(hs.sy, and Mohammed Ali. 
The Porte, indeed, scill a pasha of high rank to as¬ 
sume the direction of affairs at Cairo; but the bt*ys 
having once more the upper hand, and mindful of 
the cruel treachery inflicted upon them by Hassan, 
seized the viceroy at Alexandria, and put him to 
death. 

The undisputed asccnd{,‘ncy of th<! Mamlouks might 
in the end have proved fatal to Mohammed Ali, 
who did not belong to their liody. For this reason 
he contrived to embroil Bardissy, who has been 
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called the Hotspur of the beys, with some of his as¬ 
sociates ; and finally attacking him with his own 
hand, drove him from the capital, and reinstated 
the exiled pasha, whom he intended to use mereljf 
as a tool for effecting his ow'ii purposes. The grand 
seignior, susjiecting his ambitious views, issued or¬ 
ders, in the year 1604, that the Albanians should 
return into their own country; intending, it may 
be presumed, to garrison the hlgyptian fortresses 
with troops less disposed to insubordinatiun. hlo- 
hammed, whose plans witc gradually advancing to¬ 
wards completion, disregarded the mandate; inti¬ 
mating that his services were still necessary to re¬ 
press the daring designs of the hlamlouks, who con¬ 
tinued to occupy the greater part of the kingdom, 
while they breathed avowed hostility against the 
government of the I’orte. The following year a 
firman arrived, conferring upon him the enviable 
appointment of Pasha of Djidda, and of the Port of 
Afecca, on the eastern shore of the Jled Sea. On 
this occasion he acceded so fitr as to assume the 
mantle and cap peculiar to his new office; but the 
army, pri'pared for the .scene which ensued, flocked 
around him, uttiTing the most seditious language, 
and threatening immediate iiolence if their arrears 
were not discharged. Mohammed alone could rule 
the elements in this furious tempest. H<- was in- 
treated to take upon him the duties of vieeniy,—to 
save Kgyjit from rebellion and bloodshed,—and to 
preserve an important province to the Turkish em¬ 
pire. The wily Albanian seemed to be amazed at 
this proposal, and refused; but in so faint, a tone, 
tliat the petitioners were induced to repeat and urge 
slill more strongly their request, lie yielded at 
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Ipiietl) to entreaties which he hiins<-lf Jiad .suggested, 
aeeejUed the insignia of office, and was i)roclaimed, 
hy the shouts of his nuiucrous adhercjiLs, the new 
rcj)r('scntativc of tlie grand seignior." 

Kourscliid Pa.sha, who was now in the capital, 
I'lideavoured, hy inviting the dangerous aid of the 
Alainlouks, to oj)pose tliis nomination. But, wliih' 
he was making preparations to take the field again.st 
the usurper, tlie eajiitan pasha imexjieettslly east 
anchor before Alexandria; who forthwith sent or¬ 
ders to him to place the citadel in the hands of Mo¬ 
hammed, and also to repair in person, without de¬ 
lay, to his head-quarters on the seacoa.st. Kours- 
<‘hid oheyed, and, afti'r a short period of serviir in 
other quarters of the Turkisli enqiire, lost his lifi;. 

Till' JMainlouk.s, who had heeii summoned to the 
standard of the governor, were unwilling to lay 
down their arms until they should have onc(‘ more 
tried the fortune of war against their old enemy the 
Alhanian pasha. I'Jie latter, who w'as contriving a 
snare for the.se tnrhidi'iit horsemen, wished nothing 
more ardently than that they should attack him in 
('airo; nay, he suggested to the sheiks, on whom 
he had the grisitest rekjuice, to encourage tin; Ix-ys 
in their meditated assault, and even to promise 
them assistance should they re.solve to enter the 
city. The Alamlouks, reposing implicit faith in 
these jirctended friends, seized the first opportunity 
of hursting in at one of the gate.s, which had heen 
ojK-ned for tin; purpose of admitting .some country¬ 
men with their cannds. Dividing their numhers 
into two parties, they advanced along the streets 


• Wc!»stcr’s Trax'ls, >ol. ii. jn 
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sounding llicir niartiiil instnimcnfs, and anticipat¬ 
ing a comph'lt' triiiinpli. JJiit they soon discov(Ted 
their inistahe; for, heing attacked liy the inhahi- 
tants on all sides, driven from jiosl to post, and 
slaughtered witlioiit mercy, they sustained so severe 
a loss as from that moment to cease to he forini- 
dahle. All the |>risoners met the same fate; and 
eighty-three heads W're sinit to (lonstantinojile to 
grace the walls of the im[»erial seraglio. 

Hut the Siihliine Port(‘, unwilling that any one 
interest sliould obtain the ascendi'iiey in Egypt, de¬ 
termined now to support the Ix'ys ; and accordingly 
a ca|>itan jiasha was despatched to Ale.vandria with 
instructions to .a.ssist Elly, well known hy his resi¬ 
lience in England, in his endeavours to assume the 
viceregal inanth', and thereby to dejiress the rising 
pow<T of iMohaiiiined. This envoy, u|)on his arri¬ 
val, .sent a cajiidji-ha.shi to Cairo, summoning Ali 
to apjiear immi-diately at that jiort, where his mas¬ 
ter was ready to bestow u|)on liim the government 
of 8aloni<’a. The latter chieftain had too much 
knowledge of the policy usually pursued in the di¬ 
van to accept of such i)roniotion. lie asked those 
around him wlu'ther he wil'old not show himself a 
fool and a cravi'ii if, after having won the siipri'ine 
station with only live hundred men at his di.spo.sal. 
he were to abandon his jiost to his enemies, now 
that he counted at liis side fifteen hundred resolute 
countrymen and comjianions in arms. “ Cairo is 
to he publicly sold !" he exclaimed ;—“ whoever 
will give* most blows of tiie sabre will win it, and 
remain ma.ster!” 

Ilis demeanour towards the pasha was, at the 
same time, submissive and dutiful; he regretti’d 
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iliiit l!i(“ mutinous .state of tlie iirniy would not piT- 
?nit him to obey the summons of his hijihnes.s, and 
to have the ])leasi:re of sliowin;; how ready lie W'as 
on all oeeasions to how'tlie knee hefore a representa¬ 
tive of his iniprrial lord. IJut at this very moment 
he was plottinj; with the hey.s, and sendiiiir large 
sums of money to (.'.on.stantiiiople, to seeure friends 
on hotli sides of tiie ..Mediterranean. At length the 
sultan, tinding that Ali eould not Iw dejiosed, and 
jx-rceivmg himself on the eve of a war w ith Hussia, 
forwarded secret orders to th<‘ ea]>itan to make the 
best tiTins lie eould with the usurjter, and to leave 
iiim in po.s.session of the vieeroyalty. A siiort time 
after this oecurreniT, tile regular diploma confirm¬ 
ing him in his olTiee was transmitted hy the I’orte ; 
and as KIfy ]5ey and Hardi.s.sy, the most powerful 
of his enemies, died ahout the .same period, Moham¬ 
med found himself tlie ma.ster of Egyjit, invested 
with a iegai tilie, and op])os<‘d by no one whom he 
had any rea.son (o i'(;ar. To com|)lete his conquest, 
indeed, lu' advanced into I'pjier Egypt to attack 
ihe MamlouL.s. There he d< feated a large body of 
their troops, and was prejiaring to follow them, in 
tlie iiojie of elfecting tl>.jir litter annihilation at least 
as a political body, when he received ilespatches 
from Turkey announcing tin' commencement of hos¬ 
tilities between Great Jlritain and the Ottoman 
i‘mpire.'"' 

It was iii the year ItlOJ that the English minis¬ 
try sent a second e.xpeditiou into Egy|it, with the 
view of jiri'venting that country from falling again 
into the hands of the Erench, wh(>se amba.sss’,dor at 
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Constantinople was understood to direct tlic polities 
of till' ffrand seiipiior. The nuinher of troo|)s under 
the JJritish general did not exceed five thousand ; 
and it was entirely owing to the ignorance of our 
govi-rnnient in regard to the amount of the 'Turkish 
forces at Ahixandria, and the strength as well as 
the disposition of the Alainlouks, that they exposed 
such a handful of num to certain destruction. 'The 
heys availed themselves of this opportunity to make 
their |K!ac(' with Alohamiucd Ali, and coii.sented to 
follow his .standard against the invaders, who had 
established a footing on thi'ir coast. 'The melancholy 
result is well known. Alexandria yielded to (Jene- 
ral Fraser .after a smart encounter ; hut, failing in 
his successive attempts on llosetta and El llaniet. 
the flower of our litth.' army was cut olT, wounded, 
or taken prisoners. Four hundred and lifty of 
tlu'ir heads were jiuhlicly I'xjiosed at Cairo, while 
the unfortunate captives were treated with every 
s|KTies of conti'inpt and cruelty, 

The departure of the liritish allowed the pasha 
to return to the internal aflairsof his turbuhmt pro¬ 
vince. As he relied chiefly ujion the army, he had 
increased its numbers till tllji,' expense of maintain, 
ing it emptied his colfers, and compelled him, in or¬ 
der to replenish them, to resort to measures of ex¬ 
treme severity, lie felt that his popularity was 
I'udangered ; and being convinced that the Mam- 
louks-would embraiu- tin' lirst ojijiortunity of at- 
temfiting to pri'cipitate him from the viceregal 
throiK', he resolved ujioii their final destruction at 
whatever exjiense of candour or humanity. 'This 
horrible determination, it has been conjectured, was 
confirmed by the necessity imposed upon him of 
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<«iiclu('ting tlio war against the Wahabees in Ara¬ 
bia,—an undertaking in wliicli be eould not engage 
without employing in that eountry liis best troops 
and eomnianders. Tin- J’orti- had urged him to 
prepare for this ex|)edition, so important to the 
purity of the faith and to tlie integrity of the em¬ 
pire ; and rewarded him, Iw'fore hand, by eonferriug 
upon liis favourite son, Toussoun, the dignity of a 
j)asha of tlie seeoud order. 

This youth had been ap])ointed by Jiis fatiier 
general of the army which was destined to .serve 
in Arabia. Th(‘ 1st day of Alareli, 1811, wius 
named for the investiture of the new chief,—a cere¬ 
mony which was to take ])laee in the citadel. The 
Alamlouks were invited to share in th<‘ parade and 
festivities of th<! oecitsion ; and accordingly, under 
the command of (UiAliyn Hey and arrayed in their 
most splendid uniform, they aj)peared at the hall 
of audience, and olTered to tin? [>asha their hearty 
congratulations. JMohammcd received them with 
the grt!atest alTabil'ty. They were presented with 
(•ollee, and h(> conversed with them individually 
w'ith apparent openness of heart and serenity of 
countenance. 

The procession w'astjrrtered to movt- from the cita. 
del along a passage cut out in the rock ; the pasha’s 
troops marching first, followed by the Mamlouk 
corps mounted as usual. As soon, however, as 
they had pa.s.sed tht' gate, it was shut behind them, 
while the oj)posite end of the defile being akso closed, 
they were caught as it were in a traji. Aloham- 
med’s soldiers had bia'ii ordered to the top of the 
rocks, where th(;y were perfectly secure from the 
aim of the Mamlouks, while they poured down vol- 
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leys of shot upon llicir defenceless victims, who were 
butclii'red almost to the last man. Some of tlumi, 
indeed, succeeded in taking refuge iii the pasha’.s 
harem, and in tlie house of Toiissoiin ; hut they 
were all dragged forth, eondueted before the kiaya 
bey, and beheaded on the spot. The lifeless body of 
the brave ('hahyn was exposed to every infamy. 
A rope was jiassed round the neck, and the bloody 
eareafw dragged through various jiarts of the city. 
HJeiigin, svho was in ('airo at the time, assures his 
readers that the stn'ets during two wliole days bore 
the appearance of a jilaee taken by assault. Every 
kind and degree of violence was eommitti'd under 
pretemv of s<‘arehing for the devoted ]\Iamlouks: 
and it was not until fivi- liundre<l hoiases were sacked, 
much valuable proj)erty destroyed, and many lives 
lost, that Ali and his .son ventured out of the cita¬ 
del to r<-press the po])ular fuiy." 

Aloliammed, not without satisfaction, counted 
among the slain four hundretland seventy mounted 
iManilouks, be.sides their attendants, who usually 
.served on foot. The number of victims iji the (uid 
did not fall .short of a thousand ; for orilers were 
given to pursue this devoted^ race into the remotest 
parts of theeountry, and, if po.ssiblc, to exterminate 
them throughout the whoh‘ pashalic. The heads of 
the principal oflicers wen* emhalmed, and sent as an 
acceptable j)resent to tlie sultan at Constantinople. 
Only one of the beys, who.se name was Amiiu, is 
uiiderslood to have escapeil tin' massacre in Cairo. 
Ih'ing detained by business, he was too laU? to occu¬ 
py his projier place in the [iroee.ssion, and he only 

■ Histoiri' il|. I’lijryplf sous Ic (toiivuriiciiieiit de MuliaiiiniccI 
.Mi, par M. Felix Meiigin, Ste. tom. i. pjs liliK, 4, 9. 
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iirrivctl in the ciladt'l at the inoinent when llie 
troops were ])assing the sate, lie waited till they 
liad entered the fatal |)a.ssase, inUnidins to join his 
own l)ody ; hut seeins tlie sate slint suddt'iily, and 
heariiis, almost immediately after, the diseharse of 
fire-arms, he ])Ut spurs to his horse and s*‘ll'>l’t'J 
out of tlieeity. He afterwards retired with a small 
suite into Syria. 

It is inijiossihle to refrain from eondemnins the 
cruel and faithless conduct of iVlohammed on this 
memorahic occasion. He may have received orders 
from Constantinople to annihilate those aiiihitious 
and turhulent soldiers wlioacknowledsed.no inasti'r 
hut their own chief, and no laws exce|)t such as 
suited their licentious hahits. Hut it is dillicult, 
notwithstandins, to find an apolosy for the delihe- 
rate cold-hearted treachery which disgraced tlu' exe¬ 
cution of the imperial mandate. So little compunc¬ 
tion, too, did he feel when rellectiiis on the occur¬ 
rence, that, we are told h^’ iMengin, on heing in¬ 
formed h<‘ was rc|);-ouclied hy all travellers in their 
narratives for this inhuman massacre, he replied 
that he would have a picture of it jiainU'd togelher 
with one of the miirih^' id’ the Due d’Kiighien, and 
leave to posterity wlu4 judsnient it iiiisht pass on 
the two events. This (irirujiifiitinii, ad hominem 
might silenei* a Frenchman who liad followed the 
standard of Honaparte, hut it goes only a very little 
way to remove the impression tif abhorrence which 
must he retained hy evi'ry heart not altogether in- 
seusihle to those eternal distinctions on which all 
moral jmlgments must he founded.* 

• F«>r a stiikinjj acrounl of the massacre *.f the Mai»l*)uks, see 
“ late aud Adveuturcs ui'Giuvuiini Fiiiati," vul. i. [s Itll, iu'.. He 
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JMoliaininccl Ali was now at lilierty to devote his 
attention to tlie state of things in Arabia, whither 
his son. Toiis.soun J’aslia, Inul Iteen sent toeommand 
the army. His eanijiaign Jiad already been crowned 
with several sucees.ses airainst the WahalH.'es; he 
had taken the city of Aledina, the keys of which 
Jiis father liad sent to the Porte, with larpe jiresents 
of money, jewels, coffee, and other valuable articles. 
Tlie viceroy hiin.self now thought it time to pay 
his devotions at the shrine of JMecca, and, accord¬ 
ingly, made a voyage across the lU'd Sea. At 
Djidda he was received with all kindness and hos- 
])itality by the Shereef (Jhali'b ; in return for whicJi, 
to gratify either his avarice or bis j)olitical suspicion. 


vArifs ill a lew iKirticalars Innu tlie narmti\e of Meii^'in, iillhoii^h 
ill the essential jMiints there is uo matiniai diH'erenee. The Im‘vs, 
lie tells ns, were mil asseinhleri It) ii-nice the reeej>liim of’ (he Pe¬ 
lisse hy the young' pasha, hut to eousiih with th<> Meerov altonl the 
ajiproaehing' war with tin' Ai-ahiaii st'hisniatie.s; ami Aleng^in him- 
M(‘irrt>lali*s that 'roussoiin was luit in\(^sle<l with the ensigns of'his 
ofliee till more Ilian a month afterwards. The ehief, t«M), ealltKi 
('hahvii hv the latter author, is h\ h'inaii'demniiiimted SaVm,—an 
example ofthe diserepaney whieh arises from the pnictiee adopted 
by travellers in h-g;ypl ofs|R*lliiig' aecordiiij^ It) the proiiuneiatioii of 
their resjMrtive eonntries. 

It is reniarkahlt‘ that tin' I'n'iieliTiian sht)uld have t>niUled an 
anecdote of Ainim Hey, whieh madei |^reat noise at the time, and 
was rt‘p(‘ated to Mr W. Haiikes l>y(jsthat t)flieer hiin.self wJien he 
met iiiiii at a siih-stspienl peritKl in Syiia. Thi,*. ehief, who was 
brother It) (he eelehraled KIfy, urged the noble aiiiiiinl whieh he 
rode to an aet of givatiT desperation, for he spiirrer} him till he 
made him elaniher upon the ra)n)>art, and preferrmj^rather to lie 
dashed to piet'es than to )n' slaughtered in eold l)hN)d, drove Jiim 
to leap down the preeipiee, a iieight that has lanm t'Ntiinalod at 
fn)m thirty to forty feet, or even more; yet fortune so favonreil 
him, lhaP, though (lie horse'was killed, (he rider escajied.”—Pi- 
iiati,) 111 . 

Sir I-''. lieimiktT says of him, “ his horse leajx'd over the nara- 
jR‘l, likt* leaping fnit f)f a four |)air of’ stairs window. 
was killed. 'I'he Ih'V iiitrnsti'd himself to some Anihs (AUKinians 
airording to Kinati), who, iiotwithslanding the offer ofa lai^e re¬ 
ward, would not delivin- him 141 .” J*. 04. 
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he jiave secret orders to I’oussoun to seize and con¬ 
vey liim to Clairo. Meanwliile he plundered the 
j)ahiee of iinnnmse treasures, part of which lie ap- 
()li<(d to llie support of the army, and part lie shar¬ 
ed with his master, th<; sultan ; but tlie latter, on 
understanding the inanner in whiirh they had hei'ii 
obtained, had honesty enough to return them to 
their owner through iMoiianiined. 

'I'lie various (H-eiirrenees of the Arabian war are 
not of suirieieiit interest to the gi'iieral reader to war¬ 
rant a miniiti' detail. Hulliee it to observe, that 
under the direction of Tonssoun, the Egyptian army 
suffered considerable reverses, and was not a little 
reduced both in number and in spirit when Mo¬ 
hammed Ali himself assumed the command. His 
pre,sence in the camp immediately restored discip¬ 
line and eonlidenee to such a degrei' that the troo[>s 
longed for an opportunity to revenge their lo.sses in 
the fu'ld, and, if possible, to bring the contest to 
the issue of a general action. Their wi.shes in this 
ri'sjiect were soon gratified ; for the enemj', who 
had begun to despise the invaders, and even to jionr 
upon them the most in.soleiit and opprobrious lan¬ 
guage, were easily induj(fed to relinquish their posi¬ 
tion, where they could*iot have been attacked, and 
to meet the viceroy on t'qnal ground, where he 
could hardly fail to secure a (li'cisive victory. The 
battle of Jlasille terminated the campaign of 1I115, 
atid opened up to the conqueror a flattering view of 
ultimate succe.ss. Hut disc-ase found its way into 
his ranks; the Albanians were fatigued and dis¬ 
gusted with a war of jiosts against barbarians still 
more savage than themselves; and they did not 
conceal from the pasha that they expected to be re- 
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licvwl. and allowed to seek for health on the banks 
of the Nile. This chief knew his conntryinen too 
well to resist their inclinations in a matter so 
(Oosely connected with their f(!(.“lin};s; he acknow- 
ledifed the justice of their claim ; a.ssure(l them that 
he also meant to return to (iairo ; and proceedisl 
instantly to make arrangements for carrying his 
plan into execution. 

'J’he military experience which JMohamined had 
acquired wlu'ii oppo,sed to Eimipean armies, con¬ 
vinced him of the necessity of iniprovinj;' the tactics 
of his Turks and Arabs. For this |>ur[>ose he em- 
jdoyed seicral French soldii'i’s. who had deserted 
during the expedition under Ilonaparte, to introduce 
the new .system ; and immediately a regular course 
of ilrilling was begun, and enforced, too, with a 
.severity that only tended to exas[)er:ite the feelings 
of the men, and to ripen projects of resi.stance and 
revenge. From tin* very first tlie native troojis re- 
gardi'd this di.scijiline with the utmost jealousy and 
aviTsioii, as a direct invasion of the rights and liber¬ 
ties of their profes.sion. I'heir re.sentment .sikiii burst 
forth against the subaltern ollicers, whom they as- 
.sassiiiated in the streets, aqd even on parade. This, 
however, far from deterrin*^ tlie government, only 
led to higher tiegrees of constraint and comjiulsion, 
till at length the odium which hail cea.sed to attach 
itself to the mere instruments of the ex|ierinicut, ex¬ 
tended to the highest authorities, and even to the ru¬ 
ler hijnself. If we iinixl hav'e the French di.scipline, 
said thedi.sconteiited, let us carry the French system 
a little farther, and let us have our revolution too. 
Accordingly, iqion a day previously li.xed,—the4th 
August 11115,—all the troops in the neighbourhood 
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of Cairo broke out into o|>en nuitiiiy and revolt, witli 
the professed purpose of piiiiideriiig the city, and put¬ 
ting itlohauiiiK'd Ali to death. After fulling upon 
such of the (jHieers as had eseaj)ed tin* violence direct¬ 
ed against them individually, they inarched towards 
the citadel in a formidable body ; and, had not the 
pillag(! of the bazars attracted their attention in the 
first instance, the chiefs of the government, who 
were (|uite unprepari-d for the attack, could hardly 
have found an asylum from their rage. 

The ])Hsha fortunately was not in the citadel, but 
in one of his palaces wliich stands in a large open 
square, near the Kuropi'an division of the. capital. 
iVIore mindful of the Franks than of his own welfare, 
he sent to them, upon the breaking out of the dis¬ 
turbance, fiv(“ Juindred muskets, with ammunition 
siillicient to .scTve the ])uri)ose of defence. i\lean- 
while, it being taken for granted that luMvas in the 
fortress, no search was made for him elsewhere; 
thougii he had to endure many bitter hours of sus¬ 
pense, galled as he m ist have been by tiie ingrati¬ 
tude of his army, and liable (‘very moment to lie 
d.’'agged forth to de.struction. lie wasat length ex¬ 
tricated from his periloijji situation by the fidelity 
and courage of Abdim I^-y, an Albanian, brother to 
Ilassan Pasha, whom he had l(;ft in the command 
of the Arabian army. This ollicer had a particular 
attachment to his person ; and having drawn toge¬ 
ther about three hiuidred of his own nation who 
had eontinimd loyal, went to the jialaei- wln-re he 
was concealed, ])laeed him under this faithful escort, 
and forced a passage to the citadel, where lu' was 
lodged in jierfect security. 

This took place late in the eveuiiig of that day of 
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confusion and terror; and wlien it was discovered 
that tlic pasha liad heen so Ion{{ within their reach, 
dis!ip|M>intin(uit cxasjM-ratcd tlie soldiers to fresh ex- 
c(!sscs, and a noicwal of tlie pilla^'e. Before morn¬ 
ing Mohaiiiiiied liad proclaiimxl a geiienil amnesty, 
on condition that the tnxips would return to their 
duty, pledging himself, at the saim* time, that the 
obnoxious system should Im‘ discontinued, and pro¬ 
mising to tlie merchants and inhaliitants who had 
iK'en pillaged a full indemnity for their losses. 
This declaration jiroduced the desired effect, and 
(’airo was iiiiniediately restored to a state of tran¬ 
quillity aihl jM'ace ; while the great number of in¬ 
dividuals who were in)])1icated in the guilt of dis¬ 
affection, rcnderi'd it prudent in his highness to ad¬ 
here strictly to the terms of the jiardon which lie 
had announced. 

It could hardly he doubted that, in arising of this 
nature, where thi're was evidently so much of con¬ 
cert and of secrecy, there must havi' heen some prime 
mover, jios.scssing weight and.innuence among the 
soldiers; and lienee no pains were spared by the 
government in order to obtain information, (iio- 
vanni Finati, who was himself an actor in the 
sci'ne which he describes, asserts, that no clew was 
cviT obtained which could lead to a discovery of the 
principal insurgents. But Beizoni, wlio was in 
Egypt at the same period, remarks, that there was 
rca.son to think the pasha knew who the chief in¬ 
stigators were, for it was found that several persons 
shortly after “died of sudden deaths, and, indeed, 
many of the chiefs and beys disappeared.”* 

l.iti- iiiid Ailvciitiircs iil' Giovanai Finati, vol. ii. p. 71. Bc‘1- 
/imi’s Narrativi;, m,1. ii. p. S. 
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No attempt appears to have hceii made, for some 
time after the failure now (l(‘s<-ribed, to iiitroduee the 
European discij)liu<‘. In the year 1821, when Sir 
F. Ileiiniker was at Grand (.’airo, the old systepi 
prevailed, and is amusingly exposed in tim follow¬ 
ing description:—“Saw the infantry (Albanians) 
mustered. An attempt to drill these lawless raga- 
niullins occasioned the last insurrection,—no march¬ 
ing and counter-marching,—no playing at soldiers. 
They, how^evcr, suffer themselves to be drawn up 
in line to listen to themiisie, if such it ma 3 ' be call¬ 
ed, when produced by drums and squeakin'; Moor¬ 
ish fifes in the hands of Turks ; a Tiuinber of voice;:, 
frequently chimed in, and destroyed the monotony ; 
during this the soldiers were quiet. It is nearly 
iinpo.ssibie to distinguish ollicers from privates; every 
man provides himself with clothes and arms accord¬ 
ing to his me.ans ; there is onlj’ this family' liktmess 
among them, that pistols, swords, and a shirt, out¬ 
wardly exhibited, ar<" neees.sary. An Albanian is 
not improved since the time of Alexander; he is 
still a soldier and a robln'r. Ibrahim Pasha having, 
as he says, conquered tin* AVahabees, made his tri¬ 
umphal entry this inorhiiig ; first came the cavalry, 
—horses of all siz<“s, ages, colours, and qualities ; an 
Arab Fellah attendiuit upon each soldier carried a 
musket; every soldier carrit'd—a pipe; occasionally 
the j)reludeof a kettle-drum, hammered monotonous¬ 
ly' with a short leathern strap, announced a person of 
eonsequence: the consequence consisted in eight or 
nine dirty Arabs carrying long sticks, and .scream¬ 
ing tumultuously ; then came the infantry, a long 
straggling line of Albanians; then a flag; then a 
long jxde surmounted by a gilt ball; from this sus- 
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pon<locl a flowing tail of liors(“-Iiair; then a second 
Has, a second tail, a tliird flag, and the paslia’s 
tliird tail ; the victor covered with a irhitc satin 
gpwn, and a high <;onical eaj) of the sam<‘ military 
material: this Ca-ssir looked like a sick girl coming 
Crom till' hath. The mohilily closed this lludihras- 
(ie triumph. Having traversed the town, they 
vented their exultation in gun]) 0 \vder. TheTurk- 
i.sh soldiers, whether in fun or <-arn(‘st. always fin* 
with hall ; and on a day of ri'joieing it commonly 
happens that sc-eeral are killed ; these nccah'tils fall 
in geiK'ral on the Franks.”" 

In relating the triumj)h of Ihrahini, we have some¬ 
what antiei|iated the course <d'ev<‘nts. Ilis hrother 
Toussoun had .sonu' time liel'ore fallen tlie \i( tini of 
]>oi.son or disea.se, whence arose the necessity of ap¬ 
pointing a new commander of equal rmk to carry on 
that war, already waged ,so long and with .so little 
succcffs, against the h<‘r<‘tics of Deraytdi. itlorcthan 
a century had ))assed since Al,i<iul AV'ahah. the ,So- 
eintis of the ..\Iohamme<ians, <listurl)ed the helief of 
th(‘ faithful hy certain innovations in their doetrine 
r<-sj>ecting the character and oflices of the Proiihct. 
'J'he austerity' of his life drew around him a gr<!at 
mimherof followers ; and at length, finding himself 
suflicicntly' strong to hrave the power of the provin¬ 
cial governors, he attacked, without any reser\(‘, the 
rank idolatry of the wonted jiilgriinagcs to the tomh 
of jVIuhammed, and the ahsurdity of putting any 
trust in relics, ahlutions, or any outward ceremoiiie.s. 
He inculcated the principh's of pure deism, and re¬ 
duced the whole duty of man, as a ndigiiMis being, 
to jirayer and good works. 

• N'otos during a Visit, &(*. By Sir Krudurirl, llriiuitrr, |.. *iti. 
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Had he confined the objects of his mission to ar¬ 
ticles of faith or new modes of piety, it is not pro¬ 
bable that tile Ottoman Porte would have disturbed 
him in the exercise of his ideation. But as he found 
the ust' of arms necessary to convittcc hardened sceji- 
lics, as well as to destroy tlie monuments of their 
idolatry, he permitted the zeal of his followers to 
di.s])lay itsc'lf in military ardour, and in the fornta- 
tion of discijdiiied bands. On one occasion his su<v 
cessor advanced into Persia at the head of 2(),(K)0 
mi'll, resolvino to capture the city of Kirladeh, and 
to lay waste the tomb of Ilassan, the son of Ali, and 
orandson of the Projihet. The spirit of persecution 
breathed in all his actions ; the iiihahitaiits were 
put to tlie sword ; and the sepulchre,—a favourite 
place of iiiloriinaoe amoiio tlie Persians,—was jilun- 
di'red and desecrated. 

Ill short, a dyna.sty of these fanatical warriors had 
established itself on the throne of Derayeh. In the 
begiuniiif; of the prese-il century Abdelazeez, the son 
of Abdul, was murdered by a native of Kirbeleh, 
to revenue the indionities conimitted ujioii the holy 
tomb,—an eieiit which was followed by a renewal 
of hostility and the sliedilinuof much lilood. His 
successor. Si'hood, heuan'his career of retaliation by 
directinu tlu' power of his arms against Bassora and 
Irak. The .Siiereef of itlecca, who took the lield in 
order to check his progress, was defeated in every 
battle, and comjielled to sui' for [leace. But no 
sooner were terms coiiclitded than the Wahabite, at 
the head of men, marehed to Medina, which 

was obliged to open its gates; when, following up 
his succe.ss, he jiroceeded to Mecca, where he met 
with as little opjiosition. At tlie former eity he or- 
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dered the tomb of tlio Prophet to he opened, whence 
he abstrach'd the mimerous jewels, consisting of dia¬ 
monds, pearls, rubies, and emeralds, which had be(>n 
long venerated by the pious disci|)les of the Koran. 
He melted the golden vc-ssels, the chandeliers, and 
v.-ises; and, having (‘xposed the whole to public sale, 
h(‘ distributed the money among his soldiers. This 
act of daring sacrilegt' excited against Sebood the 
indignation of every Mussulman who had not thrown 
off all reverence for the founder of his religion ; while 
his military resources, tmifiloyed with .so nm<-h ^■igour, 
did not fail to alarm the government at Constanti¬ 
nople, who immediately .sent orders to JMoluimmed 
Ali to chastise the presuni|ttuous heretic, and dtdiver 
the holy city.from his arms. 

But the succe.ss which finally atlend(‘d the expe¬ 
dition of the Egyjitiaii pasha wius owing to the death 
of ScIkmhI rather than to the brav<'ry or skill of the 
Turkish generals. This A\^iliabite chief was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Abdallah, who p<)s.sessed lU'ither talent 
nor courage equal to the arduous duties which he 
was called U[K»n to di.seharge. After a vain attempt 
at negotiation, he allowed him.self to be besieg<!d in 
his <‘apital, whi(di, after a feeble defence during three; 
months, he was obliged to surrender, together with 
his own iiersonal liberty. Ht' was .sent to Constan¬ 
tinople, where he was first ('xj)osed to the execration 
and eontemj)t of the populace, and tln-ii dejiriv(;d of 
his-h(‘ad like a common malefactor. Ibrahim is re- 
inemben'd as the scourge of Arabia, and the curse 
of Derayeh. His father, in a moment of pa.s.sion 
against the WahalK*C!.s, had thnJatened to <lestroy 
their city, so that one stone of it should not be left 
upon another,—a menace which was executed to the 
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fullest extent. The inhabitants who escaped the 
sword were chased into the desert, where many of 
them njust have perished; m(>antinie the pasha re¬ 
turned in triumph to Cairo, in th<‘ manner dt'seribed 
by Sir F. Henniker. 

But the severity of Ibrahim did not put an end 
to the Wahabite reformation, nor to the spirit of re¬ 
sistance by which its ala-ttors were animated. On 
the contrary, the war was ri'iiewed in 1824 with as 
much ferocity as ever, and apparently with increased 
means on th*' part of the insiir^t'iits of bringing it to 
a successful issue. It was protracted during the thret! 
following years with alternate advantage; having 
Iktii, in the latter portion of that interval, allowed 
to slumlier, owing to the striiggli? made by the Greeks 
to recover their liberty. Tin- particulars of the se¬ 
veral campaigns are given with considerable minute¬ 
ness by Planat, who held an office under the Viceroy 
of Egypt, and who took upon himself to write the 
history of the “ Regeneration” which that remark¬ 
able personage has eifeeted in the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs. Suffice it to observe, that it was in a 
succession of battles with tin- Wahabees that Mo¬ 
hammed Ali first derived advantage from liis im¬ 
proved system of tactics^ His infantry, disciplined 
by French officers, and instructed in the European 
method of moving large masses in the field, proved 
decidedly superior in every conflict where the nature 
of the ground permitted a military evolution,* 

It may be inferred from the statement just made 
that the viceroy was not deterred by the tumult at 
Cairo from resuming at a proper time the plan he 

• Histoiic de la ReVeneratitm fic TEj^pte. Par Jules Planat^ 
ancicn Oflicu'r <le rArtillerie <le la (varde Inipcriulo, ct chef d'Etat- 
Major au service du Pacha d'Egyptc. Geneve) 1830) p. 2^18. 

Y 
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had already matured, for introducing into his army 
the drill of modern Europe. Aware of the obstinacy 
which characterizes the Albanians, he left them to l)c 
shamed out of their awkward and inefficient system 
by wiliK'ssiiig the improvement of the other troops; 
resolving to put Jiis experiment to the test on the 
Fellfilis of Egypt, and on the still more unso|>liisti- 
cated Jiatives of Sennaar and Kordofan. With this 
view, as well as to reduce the remoter provinces of 
the upper country to his obedience, he fitted out, 
in 1}{:2((, an expedition which lie placi'd under the 
command of his son Ishmael, whom be charged with 
iiistruetions for accomplishing the double purjiose 
now stated. The success of the young general ful- 
filh'd theexjieetations of Alohaniined Ali. Thousands 
of captives were sent from the eoiujuered districts 
to the neighbourhood of Es Souan, where they were 
formed into battalions, and subjected to all the re¬ 
straint and fatigue of European discipline. 

We are told that the.se unhap])y beings were in 
the fir-st jilaee vaccinated, and. that, as soon as they 
reeovi'red from this factitious distemper, they were 
pul into the hands of Fremdi officers to be instruct¬ 
ed in tlu‘ manual exercise and other military arts, 
according to the latest institutions of the Eojiapart- 
ean school. The hopes of the pasha were at first 
greatly dLsajipointed in these black troojis. They 
were indeed strong and able-bodied, and not averse 
from bc'ing taught; liut when attacked by di.scase, 
which soon broke out in the camp, they died like 
sheep infected with the rot. The medical men as¬ 
cribed the mortality to moral rather than to physi¬ 
cal causes. It appeared in numerous instances that, 
having been snatched away from their houses and 
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families, they were even anxious to get rid of life ; 
and so numerous were the deatlis whieh (msued that, 
out of 20,(100 of these unfortunate persons, three 
thousand did not remain alive at the end of two y«!ars. 

lJut nothing could shake the determination of the 
viceroy. He placed five hundred faitiifui Mam- 
louks undiT tlie charge of Colonel Seve, formerly 
aid(!.de-canip to IMarshal Ney, who were traiiu'd to 
fullil the duties of offic(‘rs. As the l)lacks, for the 
reasons already mentioned, were found unfit for 
this laborious servic(?, he imjucissed, according to 
th(' riih's of a national coiiscrij)tion, aliout thirty 
thousand Arabs and peasatits, whom h<! sent under 
a military guard to Upper Kgypt. Planat informs 
us, that in 11127 twelve risgiments were organized, 
tolerably well clollu'd in a jdain iinitorm, and arm. 
ed after tlie manner of Euro[>ean soldiers ; and as 
it is intended that every regiment shall consist of 
five battalions of eight hundred men, the military 
e.stablishment, in irfantry aknie, will amount to 
aiwut fifty thousand. There are, besides, several 
corj)s of cavalry, artillery, and even marines ; which 
last are stationed at Alexandria, to serx«‘ on board 
tbe shijis of war whem.‘V<‘r it may Im' ne(-essary to 
nu^et an enemy at sea. 

The colonels of regiments are extremely well 
paid, having allowance's whiedi amount to not b;ss 
than .£1500 a-year. Their dr<;ss, too, is very rich, 
consisting of red cloth, (iovered with gold lace, and 
a cluster of diamonds, in the form of a half-nioon, 
on each breast. Over this they wear, on stote o<% 
casions, a scarlet pelisse, which fastens over the 
body w'ith two large clasps of gold sot with eme¬ 
ralds. Their upper dress is closed with a sash; and 
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the Turkish full trousers have given way to a more 
convenient habiliiru'iit, which is tied under the 
knee, and fitted to the legs like gaiters. The pay 
of the noii-eoinniissioned officers is likewise ample ; 
and that of the men eighteen piasters a-inoiith, with 
full rations of good provisions, and their clothing. 
They are now content, and even attached to the 
.servici!; while a considerable spirit of emulation pre¬ 
vails among tliein, cxciti'd in a great measure by the 
impartial manner in whiiJi jiromotion from the 
ranks is bestowed, according to the merit of the can¬ 
didates. Nor are the men any longer liable to ar¬ 
bitrary punishnu'nt. Kvury one committing a fault 
must be tried before he can be bastinadoed, and g(‘- 
nerally soni<‘ other penalty is iiiilicted, such as con¬ 
finement, degradation, or hard labour. Tin*officers, 
again, when they forget their duty or their charae. 
ter, arc jdaced under arrest; and even the viceroy 
liimself does not jiretcnd to decide lus to their guilt, 
but lca^•es the result to tin? award of justice, regu¬ 
lated by martial law. 

The superiority of troo[)s jirepari'd for the field 
according to the Kuropean method was, as we have 
already stated, most diSfti.ietly manifested in the 
several <‘ampaigns which they .served against the 
Wahabees,—a circumstan<*e which adbrded to Mo¬ 
hammed a degree of delight almost beyond expres¬ 
sion. This first step in tin* iinjirovement of an art, 
valuable above all others to a governor pla<*ed in the 
positiiin whiirli he (K-ciipies, was due almost entirely 
to Colonel Seve, whose name has been already men¬ 
tioned. This able officer encountered much opposi¬ 
tion from the barbarians whom he was appointed to 
superintend; but, with the tact which belongs to a 
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man who has inspected .society in all its forms, he 
subdued the ferocity of the savage by assuming a 
tone more commanding tlian that of Jiicrc animal 
courage. The Mamlouks were occasionally so dis- 
contested as to threaten bis life; but he lUivcr lost 
his firmness; and, by offering to meet single-handed 
those who conspired against his authority, he gained 
the respect which is always lavish(‘d by untutored 
minds upon fearle.ss hardihood, and at length became 
a favourite among all classes of the military. Tlanat 
tells us that on one (H-casion, when a volley was 
fired, a ball whizzed past the ear of Seve. .Without 
the slightest emotion, he commanded the party to 
reload their pieces. “ You are very bad marksmen,” 
he exclaimed ;—“ Make* ready,—fin;!” They fired, 
but no ball was Insard: the sclf.[>ossession of the 
Frenchman d isarmed their resentment; they thought 
him worthy of admiration ; and at length were ready 
to acknowledge that, in point of acquirement and 
professional experie'Kr, he wa.s decidedly a better 
man than themselves.* He afb'rwards fell while 
serving in Greece. 

The invasion of the tyiper provinces, by the army 
under the rammand of Ishmael, ladongs to the his¬ 
tory of Nubia rathe.'r than to that of Egypt; for 
which reason we shall not enter into its details at 
present farther than to state that, owing to an in- 
suit inflicted U[)on one of the native chiefs, this fa¬ 
vourite son of Mohammed Ali was cut off by a 
most miserable death. The cottage in which he 
and his personal attendants had taken up their 
quarters was surrounded with a mass of (vmbus- 
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tiblc inatcrialsj and burnt to tlie ground ; no one 
escaping tlirough llie flanu's except tlie physician, 
wlio was reserved for more [uotracted stiffiTing. 
Ibrahim, the conqueror of Derayi'li, avenged in 
some degre<' tile murder of liis brotlier, and even 
('xtended the dominion of the Egyptian anus into 
districts which neitlier tlie Persians nor the Ro¬ 
mans had vnitured to penetrate. JJiil the alTairs 
of (irei'ce, whieli liegan to occupy tlie full attention 
of till' Porte, supjtlied a new theatre for the military 
talent of his lieutenant, who, at the command of 
his father, withdrew his tro.ops from (he deserts of 
Dongola and Kordofan to transjiort them to the 
more sanguinary fields of the IMorea. 

As it belongs not to this narrative to record even 
incidentally the events of the war to which we have 
just referred, we shall eonclnde this cha|)ter with 
a brief outline of the character of that remarkable 
person who at pre.sent (ills the viceregal throne of 
Egyjit, and whose genius .seems d(‘.stined to acwni- 
plish a more })ernianent change on the condition of 
tliat country than has been effected by conquest or 
revolution since the days of Alexander the (Jreat. 

Perhaps the actions of tlu!' ruler are the best ex¬ 
pression of his views and feelings, and might alone 
be appealed to as a proof of an elevated and aspiring 
mind, still clouded indeed with some of tin- dark, 
est shades of his original barbari.sni, and not unfre- 
quently iinjielled by the force of passions which are 
never allow'ed to disturb the tranquillity of civilized 
life, lie is now alsiut sixty years of age, ratlu-r 
short in stature, with a high forehead and aqui¬ 
line nose, and altogether possessing an expression of 
countenance which shows him to be no ordinary 
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man. Ilis dross is usually very plain ; llio only 
exj)t*ns(‘ whicli lie allows liiins(‘If in matters eoii- 
neeted witli his ])ersoii being lavished upon his arms, 
some of which are studded with diamonds. Like 
J3onaparte, his outward appearance seinns to have 
changed eonsidc'rably with the [)rogress of his years; 
for although, when between thirty and forty, he 
was di'scribed by a British traveller as “ of a slen¬ 
der make, sallow complexion, and under the mid¬ 
dle size,” he is r(‘j)ortcd by the latest visiters to 
have become “ thick-set,” and soim;wliat full in the 
figun*. 

“ On our arrival Ixdng announced,” says an author 
whom we have; already <|uoted, “ we. wtTe imnu!- 
diately u.shered ijito his |)resenei‘j and found him sit¬ 
ting on the corner of the divan, surrounded by his 
officers and men, who were standing at a respect¬ 
ful distance. He received us sitting, but in the 
most gracious maniu'r, and jilaeed the Earl of Bel- 
more and JMr Salt n])on his hd't hand, and his lord¬ 
ship’s two sons and myself at the top of the nKim 
on his right. The interpreter stood, as well as the 
officers and soldiers, who remaimsl in tin; room 
during the whole time^ the vi.sit. He began the 
conversation by welcOhiing us to Cairo, and prayed 
that God might |ir(“.serve us, and grant us prospe¬ 
rity. He then in<|uired of tlii' noiile traveller how 
long he had been from England, and what was the 
object of his journey to Egypt; to all which he 
received satisfactory answers. His highnefis next 
adverteil to the prospect b(!fore him, the Nile, the 
grain-c'ivered fields, the Pyramids of Hjizeh, the 
bright sun, and the .cloudless sky, and remarked, 
with a certain triumphant humour on his lip, that 
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England offered no sueli prospect to the eye of the 
spectator.” 

He was told that the scenery of England was 
very fine. “ ‘ How can that lx*,’ In- shortly rejoined, 
‘ seeing you are steeped in rain and fog tliree quar¬ 
ters of the year?’—He next turned the conversation 
to Mr Leslie’s elegant experiment of freezing water 
in the vacuum of an air-pump ; which he had never 
.seen hut admired prodigiously in descri])tion, and 
seemed to anticipate with great .satisfaction a glass 
of lemonade and iced water for hini.self and fri<>nds, 
as the happiest result of the jliseovery. 'I'alking of 
his lordship’s Intended voyage up the Nile, he j)o- 
litely offered to rend(T every jH>ssil)le facility ; cau¬ 
tioning him at the same time to keep a sharp look¬ 
out when among the Arabs, who, he believed, would 
not take any thing from him or his party l)y vio¬ 
lence, but would certainly steal if th(‘y found an op¬ 
portunity of tloing it without the risk of detection. 
He tlum related a number of arujcdotes, touching the 
petty larcenies of that most thi('vish race; some of 
which were by no means without contrivance or 
dexterity. But the one which seemed to amuse 
lioth himself and his friends the most, was that of 
a traveller, who, when eating' his dinner, laid down 
his spoon to reach for a pi(‘ce of bread, and by the 
time he brought back his hand the .spoon was away; 
the knife and fork s<K>n shared the same fate; and 
the unfortunate stranger was at length reduced to 
the sad necessity of tearing his meat, and lifting it 
with his fingers and thumb like the Arabs them¬ 
selves. Alany persons were near, but no one saw 
the theft committed ; and all search for the recovery 
of the property was in vain.—We now took leave 
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of the viceroy, leaving; him in the greatest good 
humour; lie said we miglit go every where, and sec 
every tiling we wished, and that he hoped to have 
the pleasure of seeing us again.”* 

In reference to the freezing experiment, we may 
mention that Mohammed Ali, very soon after the 
visit now described, obtained from England, through 
Mr Salt, the requisitt; apparatus. The machine on 
its arrival was coiivc'yed to his palace, and some 
Nile water was procured for the pur|K)se. He hung 
over the whole operation with intense curiosity; and 
when, after si'veral disiqipointinents, a piece of real 
ice was produced, he took it eagi'rly in liis hand, 
and danced round the room for joy like a ihild, and 
then ran into the harem to show it to his wives.t 
No one has attenipt<‘d to conceal that there is in 
the temper of Mohammed Ali, intermingled with 
many good qualities, a deep tincture of barbarism 
and fietwness. Impatient of opposition, and even 
of delay, he oc<-asiopally gives himself uji to the 
most violent bursts of passion; mid in such mo¬ 
ments th(‘re is hardly any cruelty which lit! will 
not perpetrate! or comn^d. For instance, some 
time ago he had ordered that tht‘ dollar should pass 
for a fixed number of piasters, and it was mention¬ 
ed in his presence that the rate was not strictly fol¬ 
lowed. His highness expressed some doubt of the 
fact, when the head interpreter carelessly observed 
that a Jew broker, whom he named, had a few days 
before exchanged dollars fur him at the rate assert¬ 
ed.—“ Let him be hanged immediately," exclaimed 
the pasha! The interpreter, an old and favourite 

• llichanlson's Trav«ls, vol. i. p. 101. 

-f* ('ariie*s Letters from tlie Last, voi. i. p. 00. 
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servant, threw himsolf at his sovi'reign’s friit, de- 
preeatiiijf his own folly, and iinploriiif; pardon for 
the wn'tched culprit. Rut all inlcrce-ssion was in 
vain ; the viec'roy said his orders must not 1 h‘ dis¬ 
regarded, and the unfortunate Jew was instantly 
led to his death.* 

We find [iroofs of a similar sally at Djidda, where 
he appears to have used his own hands to inflict a 
punishment which he thought it inexjiedient to re¬ 
mit. Ilo.seyn Aga, the agent for the East India 
Company, resident in that town, was, .saj’s a n'cent 
traveller, a remarkably fine-looking man, display¬ 
ing an air of dignity mixed with hautt'ur; hand¬ 
somely (dad, t(K>, thoii!:h the heavy folds of his muslin 
tiirhan were studiously drawn over his right eye to 
conceal the loss of it,—for iMohanim<‘d Ali one day in 
a fit (if rag(‘ pulled it out! Yet tliesi' men are friends, 
—great fri(“nds just at pn'sent, and will remain .so as 
long as it may be convenient atid agreeable to both 
parties to consider (‘ach otluT in that light.f 

Rut the master of Egyjit is not at all timi's so 
ferocious. For example, when iMrs Lushington w'as 
at Alexandria, intelligence was brought to him that 
a small fort at the entranis' of the harbour had la;en 
taken posse-ssion of by eertalb Franks, and that the 
Turks belonging to it had been madt* prisoners. 
Some consternation prevaih'd among his people; 
but instead of being angry he laughed heartily, and 
swearing by his two eyes,—his favourite oath,—that 
they mu.st be English sailors, he dinu'ted his int(T- 
preter to write to their captain, to order his men on 
board .ship again. Upon iinjuiry it jirovod as the 

• Ni(riiili\o of a .loiirnov IVom Calriitta to Kiiropc, p. 17U. 

■p Journey Overluiid, vol. i. )>. ItOti. 
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paslia had anticipated; th<‘ men had landed, got 
drunk, and crowned their liberty by seizing on the 
fort, and confining the inifortiinate Turks, wlio, in¬ 
dolently smoking their pijies, never could have an¬ 
ticipated such an attack in time of profound peace. 
II<“ evinced e<|ual .sidf.coniinand, and still tnore mag¬ 
nanimity, will'll he first heard of the event which 
destroyed his infant navy and liiiinblcd his jKiwer. 
We allude to thi! battle of Xavarino. lie had not 
finished the jierusal of the unwelcome despatches, 
when lie desired a Eurojieaii consul to a.ssure his 
countrymen and all tlje other Franks that they 
should not be molested, and that they ni'ight pur¬ 
sue their wonted occupations in perfect .security. 

Among the .ships lying in the harbour was the 
wreck of one of the pasha’s own vessels. The cap¬ 
tain had committed .some crime which was repri*- 
.sented by his crew to the viceroy, who ordered him 
immediately on shore to answer, his aecii.sers. t!on- 
.scious of guilt be pretended siekiie.ss, till a .second 
me.s.sage from the .same ijiiarter left him no alterna¬ 
tive; and unable longer to shun his fate, he sent all 
his crew ashore, and eall^g to an old and faithful 
.servant, the only jierson-on board, he bade him jump 
out of the port into the .sea; at the .same time, having 
loaded two pistols, he fired into the magazine, and 
blew up the ship and liimself together. VVlieii the 
story was related to the jia.sha, he .said, “ The.se are 
Frank customs; this is ilying like an Finglishman !”*' 

There is something characteri.stie in the following 
notice by Sir F. llenniker, who remarks, that the 
pasha apjieared to him to have a vulgar low-bom 
face, but a commanding intelligent eye. “ He re- 

• Narnitive, p. lUl. 
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ceived us in the court-yard, sealed on a sofa, and 
wielding a pipe, dressed like a private individual, 
as Turks of real consequenee generally are, except¬ 
ing on gala days. Tlie viee-eoiisul and myself sat 
down oil the sofa with him. Pipes are not offered 
ex«!pt to equals; coffee serv'ed up,—^no sugar, even 
though the pasha himself has a manufactory of that 
artiiJe,—the attendants ordered to withdraw ; no 
pride, no affectation, even though the pasha is an 
upstart. Kemained nearly an hour discoursing on 
English horses, military force, the emerald-mines at 
Cosseir, his son’s victory over the Wahalwes, and 
his expected triumphal entry.”* 

It is generally stateil, that since Mohammed Ali 
has fell himself secure in the jiashalic he has ceased 
to he cruel. Seldom now d<H‘s he take away life, 
and m-ver with torture ; and if his siihurdinate offi¬ 
cers were as well disjiosed as himself, the peoph?, 
notwithstanding tlm oj)pre.ssive taxes, would feel 
their projierty inorf' secure. One instance of his 
prompt justice excited much astoni.shment; although 
a slower and more regular method would not, it is 
prohahh', in a nation su completely disorganized, 
have produced an <‘qual effect. A eaehief who had 
not been long accustomed to tlu' government of the 
viceroy, punished one of his own .servants with death. 
He was ealkxl la^fon? Mohammed, who asked him 
by what authority he had committed this outrage. 
He thought it (uiough to urge in his defence that 
the man was his owm servant. True, retorted the 
pasha, but he was my subject; and, in the same 
breath, passed sentence that the culprit should be 
immediately beheaded,—an effectual warning to the 
* NoteS} |i. 63. 
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rest of the grandees present. This act of severity 
has saved the lives of many of the Arabs, who, 
in former times, were sacrificed by their Turkish 
masters on tlic most trifling pretences. 

In sliort Alohammed is well siwken of by most 
European tmvelhTS, though in general they esti¬ 
mate his character by too high a standard,—the 
principles and habits of their own countries. There 
is only on<! author whose impression was rather un¬ 
favourable :—“ I sat in the divan,” says he, “ with 
my eyes fixed on him ; I wanted to examine the 
countenance! of a man who had realized in our day 
one of those scenes in h'lstory which, when- we have 
perused it, always compels us to laydown the book 
and recove-r ourselves. Then! he sat,—a quick eye, 
features common, nose bad, a grizzled beard, look¬ 
ing much more than fifty, and having the worn 
complexion of that period of life. They tell you he 
is not sanguinary; men grow tired of .shedding blood 
as well as of other pleasures; but if the cutting off 
a head would drop gold into his coffers, he would 
not b<! slow to give the signal. His laugh has no¬ 
thing in it of nature; how can it have ? 1 hear it 
now,—a hard, sharp laiiifh, such as that with which 
strong heartless men would divide booty torn from 
the feeble. I h'ave him to his admirers.”* 

In the usages of the table,” says Air Came, 
“ he is still an Osmanli; knives, forks, and other 
useful appendages, never make their appearance at 
his meals. Alajut five years ago some English tra¬ 
vellers wen* graciously received by him, and press- 
ingly invited to dine. But not even in compliance 
with the taste of his guests would he depart from 

* Si'encK and Impresiit^ns, p. 17 (k 
5 
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liis own lial)ils; for, wishing lo show a noble lady 
parliiTiliir attonlioii, ho took a largo piooo of moat 
in his hand, and polihdy placed it before her. P»'r- 
fectly dismayed at the coinpliinent, and the sight of 
the savoury morsel which rested on Ikt plate, she 
turned to her companion, who was more used to 
oriental manners, and earnesth'aslo'd what she was 
to do. ‘ Kat it to be sure,’ was tin- reply. She 
looked at the pasha ; his fiiit' dark eye seemed to 
rest on her with a ninst kind and com])lacent ex¬ 
pression ; and there was no help for it but to fol¬ 
low till' excellent advice given her by her more ex- 
perienc(‘d friend.”"- 

That i\lohaniin<‘d .Vli is a despot, and even in 
some respects a barbarian, cannot be denied ; but 
there is, notwithstanding, in all his institutions so 
much of wisdom and patriotism that he iin(|u<'stioii- 
ably de.serves to occupy a Jiigh jdace among tho.se 
adventurers who have so well profited by revoliu 
tions as to [dace themselves on a throne. His am¬ 
bition, though dishonoured by the means which he 
has occasionally I'ound it mwssary to ado])t, is, on 
the wlnde, of the right kind, and has all along been 
dirt'cted to tin' [iromotidli pf the national welfare 
rather than to his own persii.ial aggrandizement. If 
he has dyed his hands in blood, it has been in that 
of the worst enemies of Egypt; and if he has in 
numerous cases had recourse to arbitrary govern¬ 
ment, his object, it must be acknowledgt'd, has ever 
been tlu' security and improvement of tin* distracted 
country over which it has been his lot to preside. 

• UctolliH’tMmH oi' tilo Kasl, 2ItU. 
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CHArTKR VIII. 

Actual State of Effupt inuhr the Governmmt of 
Mohatnmed AIL 

Kaiwn* «>I IiiiMivatums—M«*mlM*rs <»! (Mivoriiniont—HoustOioM — 
Tomnv of’Lam)—Ifosuinptioii «»t’ii by llu* Pasha- CoiidUion of 
the I’eoph*-. Ariiiv—Militaiy S( h(M>ls - Kim)|>ean —Canal 
of MaJmioiHiioh--liilnuliu’tion of ('oUon Manul^etures - Ka- 
portatioi) of’ the raw INIaterial f(» I’hij^laiid—b'ear of Plague— 
Silk, Flax, Saj^^ar— Moimjyoly of \'i<Troy — DisaihuiUaj^^'s of it— 
(’nravans Imports and F'\ports—Ueveinie and KxpcMiditiire— 
Population—Copts, Anibs, n'urks, Greeks, Jews, and Syrians — 
Cliarai'lerisfiis - Cairo-- Houses—(’iladel—Joseph's Well, Jo- 
.'M'pli’s Hall—Neero|>olis—Tombs- Moscjiies—Palaceal Slioiibm 
—Splendid Pa^ilioll—(^>in|)iinson of’ I'i^ypt Ind'ori* and under the 
(Joveriinieiil of iMobaiiniied Ali-.-Fntnrt‘ J*ros|»c»cls under bis 
Siieeessor, 


In a country wlicrc tli<‘ administration of law de¬ 
pends almost cntin^ly u]>on tli<! character of an in¬ 
dividual, and where at tirt' same time the nomina-. 
tion to the supreme aiQ.Iiority is usually determin¬ 
ed by intrigue; or in the field of battli;, tlic mere 
form of government cannot he of V(T 3 ' much const'- 
([Uence. IJiit the sagacity of the pri'seiit ruler of 
Egypt, who is aw'are of the inlluence exerted on the 
minds of men by custom and the use of certain 
modes of speech, has dictated to him the exiiedi- 
ency of innovating less in the outward structure 
of the constitution than in thos(> internal parts 
whence all real power is derived, and by means of 
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wliich it is diffused to the remotest extremity of the 
vast province of which he has assumed tlie com¬ 
mand. Although virtually inde[)endent, he has hi- 
tlierto continued a formal acknowh;dgment of that 
sujx'riority which belongs to the head of the Otto¬ 
man empire; and while he witdds the screptre with 
as little restriction iis the most arbitrary of oriental 
dc-sjMtts, he carefully preserves the appearance of 
only sharing with others the portion of a delegated 
authority. 

Th(‘ administration is i]i the hands of the follow¬ 
ing officers:—l.v^ The Kiaya IJey, who may he call¬ 
ed the prime minister; 2((, The Aga of the Jani¬ 
zaries, or chief of tin; war department; 3r/, The 
Ouali, or head of the military police ; Ath, The Moh. 
tesil), or superintendent of the markets; and, ttth, 
The IJash-aga, or master of the civil jxilice. In every 
district there is al.so a headsman, who is authorized 
to determine differences by arbitration, and watch 
over the pea<-e and good order of his neighbourhood. 
All fees have been aliolished, and conipi'tent salaries 
are appointed; and so effeetually are these duties 
performed that the streets of Cairo are as sate as 
those of London, except, pn occasions, which now 
very seldom occur, when the military break loose 
for want of pay, or to revenge tlumiselves for some 
professional grievance. All criminal prosecutions are 
setthd by a cadi or judge, who is sent annually from 
Con.stanlinople, and assisted by a number of sheiks, 
or others learned in the law. A civil proci'ss is stated 
to cost four per cent, of the value in dispute; of 
which the cadi takes four-fifths to himself, and gives 
one-fifth to the lawyers who have aided him in the 
decision. 
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Besides tlie public officers now mentioned, tliere 
are others attached to tlie liousehold of tlie viceroy, 
sucIj as the treasurer, the sword-1 a^arer, the inspec¬ 
tor of provisions, the <’oniinandant of the citadel, 
and th<* suj)eriiitendent of customs and exidse, wlio 
in Kgypt act under tlie immediate direction of the 
Ix^ad of the government. There i.s also a body¬ 
guard, consisting of four liundred iMainlouks, to 
whicli may bt' added six liundred gentlemen of tlie 
jirivy chamber, as they are called, or yeomen of the 
palace. Including all the subordinate functionaries 
in the civil and military departments, the domestic 
establishment of the jiaslia comprehends jiot fewei 
than fiftei'ii hundred individuals. 

So numerous and rapid are th<- changes to which 
Egypt has been subjected under a succession of dy¬ 
nasties, and even of foreign comiuerors, that it is 
extremely difficult to ascertain on what tenure the 
land was held, in the early ages of the monarchy, 
by the persons who devoted their labour and ca))iial 
to its cultivation. AV'e know that the I’baraoh who 
reigned in the days of .Joseph transferred to the 
crown a large portion of it, by supplying to the fa¬ 
mished peasantry a quantity of corn in return for 
their fields; and hence \ve may infer, that, prior to 
the date at which this transaction took place, a dis¬ 
tinct jmijierty in the soil was recognisi'd by the 
Egyptian sovereigns. But, during the long inter¬ 
val which has elapsed since the Itlacedoiiian con¬ 
quest, it is probable that the territorial domain was 
iR'cupied upon conditions similar to tho.se which were 
implied in the ancient system of fiefs at one time 
universal throughout Europe,—a certain portion of 
the annual produce being made payable to him whose 
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sword, or whos<! infliieiic<! with the monarch, had 
procurerl to liiiu tlie feudal superiority. 

Before the accession of Molianinied Ali, the re- 
})reseiitative of tJu; sultan was satisfied witli a niiri, 
or land-tax, according to the quality and other ad¬ 
vantages of tlie soil, and had even acknowledged in 
sonic of tiu' occnjiants a right almost I'quivalent to 
that of a jH'rniaiu'nt owikt. The jiresent viceroy, 
however, lias taken into his own hands the greater 
part of the territorial jiossi'ssions ; granting, in name 
of coin[H'nsation, a yt'arly pioisioii for life to the se¬ 
veral Mmiltezims, or proiirietors, whom he has thus 
deprived, hut leaving to them nothing which they 
can hcqneatli to their children or heirs. The lands 
which Mohammed has seized in the way now de- 
scrihed, helonged, generally speaking, firnl, to the 
.Mamloiiks. whom, except in their capacity of sol¬ 
diers, he wi.shes to extirpate; 2f/A/, to certain esta- 
hlishnients for feeding the jioor, or for supjiorting 
tnos(|ues, fountains, jiuhlic schools, and other na¬ 
tional charities ; and, fuially, to the ancumt class of 
feuars, ill whose manageineiit or ])rinc,i])les he could 
not 1 m.‘ induced to repose a sullicient degree of coiifi- 
demte. But it is added^ that even the owmers of 
tlios»‘ lands which have not' yet heeii sidzed are not 
masti'rs of their crops ; they eainiot dispose of any 
part of them until the agents of government have 
taken what jiortion they may think proper at their 
own.jiriee ; and, in phuT of the established miri, all 
the familii^s attached to the eourt are served with 
agricultural produce; at half its value, whih' the pa¬ 
sha regulates the price of all that can he sjiared for 
exjKirtation. Such a system will fully explain the 
ob-servation of M. iMengin, that “the traveller sees 
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with RSloiiislinieiit tho ricliiiess of tlic harvests «>n- 
trasted witli the' wretched state of tlie villages and 
that, “ if it he true that thi‘ri‘ is no country more 
ahiindant in its territorial productions, there is none 
ptTliaps wiiosc inhabitants on the whole are more 
miserable.'' 

As to the agricultural labourers, or F<dlali.s, tile 
innovations of the pasha have probably left them in 
nearly the same state in which, as far as history goes, 
they appear always to have been, with the additional 
di.sadvaiitage, if such it must be e.steeined, of submit¬ 
ting to the military coiisyription. But perhaps, al. 
though ill ap|)eaniiice tin; most tyrannicaf measure 
that JMohanimed has enforced in the progre.ss of his 
regeneration, tlie cstabli.shiiient of a standing army 
is not an evil of an iiniiiixed nature. Heretofore the 
sword has been exclusively in the hands of foreigners, 
originally slaves of the most degraded caste, and af¬ 
terwards the most haughty and insatiable of masters; 
while at pre.sent the natives are taught the u.se of 
arms; are permitted tori.se in the serA’ice according 
to a scale of merit; and are, in short, put in ])o.s.ses- 
sion of means whereby they may protect their own 
rights against the avarice of the Turks and the in¬ 
solence of the Maniloul;^. 

We have already slated, on the authority of the 
latest work which has been jniblished on Kgypt, 
that the pasha has formed twi’he regiments of in¬ 
fantry, consisting each of five' battalions, and includ¬ 
ing, when on the war establishment, forty-eight 
thousand men.t We presume that he lias hitherto 

• Hisloiri' iJi* sous Ip (>oiivoriu*meut do MoluimiiiHl Ali. 

icc. l*ar M. Folix Mcn«>;iii. 

+ 111 Plaiiat iuibrms us that six n'^iucnls were full}/ 
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satisfied liinisclf vvitli little more than half that num¬ 
ber of foot-soldiers,—a large proportion of whom are 
drawn from the Arab po])ulutioii, and even from the 
eonqiiered districts of Sennaar and Kordofan. Pla- 
iiat, who h('ld a high oflfiee in the viceroy’s staff, 
sfM'aks fin'oiiraldy of the negroes in ])oinf of bodily 
strength, faithfulness, and sobriety, while he aserila-s 
all the difficulties which were eneounteri'd by the 
Jiuropeans appointed to introduce the new disci¬ 
pline. to the ajiathy, the self-eonecit, and religious 
prejudices of the sujKTior order of Turks. Jiut so 
far as we consider the condition of tlie p(*oj)Ie at 
large, Avho are thus rendered liable to b(‘ called from 
their mud hovels to the camp, the improvement in 
food and clothing seems no inadi'quate eomjiensation 
I'or the precarious liberty of which they are ternfio- 
rarily de|)rived. 

To eoinjdete his arrangement.s, the jiasha has 
founded several military scIkmiIs, in which young 
persons of all ranks, esjieeially from among the 
Arabs, are instructed in mathematics, furlifiliation, 
gunnery, foreign languages, and in the princijiles of 
Kuropeaii tactics. An extensive arsenal is estab¬ 
lished in (Jairo, where cannon are forged, muskets 
fabricated, and gunjiowdi'r manufactured in great 
abundance. The latest iin’cntions are imported from 
France and England; the most exjiensi^e ajiparatus 
and instruments are [mrchased; the mysteries of 
gas, and steam, and lithography, arc subjects of fa¬ 
miliar study in the Egyptian capital, cjicouragixl 
by tin* viceroy, and patronised by his court. 

j«Ml, amounting in all to 24,tMI0. ‘‘ l-’annoo s<* forma a|ors jku- regi¬ 
mens, do oiiHj Ttiitaiiloiis t'liaouiu a }UHI lionuiies jKir iKitaillon, co (pii 
dounait un fffoctifdc* 24,(100 lioinnios. Los six rej;;imeiis roynrent 
leurs minioioh ot loin's draiieaiix.” Uop^eiioralion de I’Kgyplo, p, 30. 
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Mrs Lusliington visitc'd tho Military College in 
Cairo, wliere she found masters in ail tli(> diffc'reiit 
hranelies of art and science which are deemed sub¬ 
servient to the ])rolession of a soldii'r. “ Besides 
these professors there were other instructors, ehieily 
Italians, who, in addition to their own language, 
taught Arabic, Turkish, and French, as also bo¬ 
tany and arithmetic. Of the pupils three hundred 
wfTc military (stnscri|>ts, one hundred and fifty 
Greek slaves, and the rest Turkish boys from Ilou- 
imdia, and many Egyptians, who were either Mani- 
louks or slaves of the ]>asha. Tlusse w'ere divided 
into clas.ses of sixty or^v hundred each, every class 
under an instructor and subordiiiaU! monitors. Be¬ 
sides th(' mathematicral students, twenty were learn¬ 
ing Persian, a great many Fr(>ii(;h and Italian, and 
the whole were taught to read and write Turkish 
and Arabic. Of the fourhien hundnsl boys of wiiich 
tlu! college consist.s, five hundred are hoarders, and 
the rest are day-scholars ; all aj)iH»ired healthy, 
clean, and well clothed. 

“ The munificence of the pasha allots altove six 
thousand dollars a-month to the maintellanc(^ of this 
.seminary ; which, thon^iji a small sum when coin- 
j>ared to what would ‘be the (j.xpeuses of a similar 
establishment in Engrand, is adequate to its pur- 
j) 0 .se in a country where the iie<-essarie.s of life are 
lM)th cheap and abundant. Tin; lithographic and 
printing pre.sses next engaged our attention. They 
were aj)parently w'ell conducted, under tin; man- 
agtiiiumt of a Druse, a nativ'e of Mount Lebanon, a 
young man of polite manners, lively and intelli¬ 
gent, ajid one of the many wdio had been sent by 
the pasha to Europe for education. I saw printing 
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in all its brandirs, from tin; formation of tlio letters 
to tile completion of a book. Tli(> works already 
printed were, a Turkisli History’by an officer of 
the Gnind \'i7,icr; ' Corrcs]»oiiden(;c la'tween the 
Pasha and the Porte;’ a Translation in Turkish, of 
some' P'rcnch authors on military and naval gun¬ 
nery ; the J’ersian poem called (Joolistan; and some 
grammars. 'J'hc jircsses were iiuulc under the su¬ 
perintendence of this Druse, but the pajier was of 
Kurojican manufaeturt^.”'" 

Having experienced much diflieulty, and several 
disap[)ointments, as long as he was obliged to employ 
foreigners in his difl'erent i;n<lertaking.s, the pasha 
[KTseven's in the scheme, which h(‘ adopted somi- 
years ago, of .sending young men of talent to Italy,. 
France, and England, to study thi' rcspei-tivt; arts 
of those enlightened countries. Several of his jiu- 
pils have visited London and other jiarts of (ireal 
Britain, where they endeavoured to make them- 
.selves aeejuainted with every mechanical jmrsuit or 
ingenious invention that A\as likely to give jdea-sure 
to their sovereign, and to benefit tlndr native land. 
At the present time, besides some small colonies sta¬ 
tioned at (jrcnoa and Leghprn, there are about forty 
individuals in I’aris, under the direction of Messrs 
.lomard and Agoub, learning various branches of 


• Narrativr of a .loiiriiPV, 17I* This mp bolh^vr, i'. 

at Boiilakf tiu* ixn't oC (luin^ and ti<M vvitliin tlio walls of the pit\. 
Wp w<jri* struck willi a ivmark inudp hv tin* jKisIia mIipii \isiliii^ 
onp of Ills militurv splunds. Addrp.ssinjr llip ofHcors, whom 

lie p.xhoripd to niloufdo tlioir /pal ami jM*rsp\pmnpp as flip firsi 
dilfipiiltips .wore alrpady t»vprp<jiiip, lip said, “ If 1 had an^’ IiilhiPiico 
ill hpa^en, I should work iiiinu'lps in ^our iM'half; hut I uiu nothiiig 
more than a man, and ran <ndy j^i'P >on .salarip.s.” “ S'j'avais du 
credit dans Ip pipI Jp Iprais jhjui- \ous dps miracles; inaisje lie suU 
qii’iin hoiiiiuP; jc lie |iuis vuus oflrir que des suluircs.^ l^lauat, 1 111. 
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science, the liberal arts, and evtii tile outlines of 
European literature.* 

It is sometimes a misfortune for a man to live in 
advance of his age; and we ac<-ordingly find that 
the pasha is not only far from being popular, but 
that he is disliked by the more influential classes of 
his subjects on account of his most meritorious exer¬ 
tions. The indulgence, for example, which he grants 
to ri'Iigious sects of every denomination ; the use of 
tlu' vacirine discovery as well as of other surgical 
practices Inirrowed from Europe; and above all the 
schiKil of anatomy recently founded, which creates a 
nece.ssity for hiiniaii subji-cts even in addi.tlou to the 
waxen models which he has procured from Italy, 
are innovations highly disagreeable to the bigoted 
Mussulmans. In fact thew jierceive that he is a 
Turk only to his own countrymen, with whom he 
is rigidly strict; w'hil.st to all otliers he displays a 
degree of liherality to which they are disjKised to 
give the name of dishonesty or indiirerence. 

His lalMiurs are sonu.'what belter appreciati'd when 
they are din-cted to the embellishment of mosques, 
the decoration of fountains and reservoirs, or to the 
erection of a colonnade wJiite marble in honour 
of a jiatron saint. Bjjt, whatever may be thought 
of his conduct at home, he has evc'ry where <‘l.se ob¬ 
tained great j)rais<‘ for his indefatigable exertions in 


• Wi* may niontioii, as a jtnKtf that pace with tlie 

pn^ess (if tlu' tlie piililicatittn a iu‘ws|)apor under liie 
auspices of Mohaimned All. 'I'lii.s ])enndicah it is true, dues not 
yet enjoy that <Uvrec ol’ ti'(HMloin, in jHiint of speculation and rc*. 
raoiistrance, wliicli Is exercisetl in hut it serves, at )(>ast, 

as the vehicle oi iiiformatioii to tlie rem«>ter parts of tlie |Kishalu', 
and as tlu means of iiuprovtnneiit to the various orders of men 
who ariM'upabie of sharing in the impulse uliieh carries iornard 
their spirited ruler in liis sdicmcs oi'uiueliuration* 
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opening ll\e ancient canals wliicli had been closed 
up for centuri('s, and in digging new ones, in order 
to promob' tlic safely as well as tin; <'Xtonsion of 
eoinnierce. Among tliese is particularly deserving 
of notice tin* cut wliicli connects the harlwur of Alex¬ 
andria with tlie Nile, near Kouah,—a inagnilieent 
work, forty-eight miles in length, ninety feet broad, 
and akint eighteen in depth,—and which supplies 
the means for bringing the whole produce of the 
country, without danger or delay, to the point of 
ex])ortation. In the winter of 1317. we are told, 
when a scarcity of grain prevailed all over Eiirop(‘, 
vessels Hocked to Kgy))t, where there was ahnndance; 
hut owing to the bar at the mouth of the Nile near 
l?osetta,and the tempestuous weather ahnig the coast, 
none of it could he conveyed in time to Ak'xandria. 
lienee, of the shi])s w hich h,»d assenihled, above three 
hundred in Jiumher, some at length went away in 
ballast, and others with half cargoes,—ii cireiimstanee 
which occasioned not only a very heavy loss to the 
owners, but (mdless disputes atnong the agents and 
merchants. It was then that the advantages of a 
navigable canal were urged upon the pasha, who re¬ 
solved to engage iniiuediaVdy in the arduous under¬ 
taking. 

In pursuance of this great object, all the labourers 
of Lower Egypt were jnit in requisition, and a 
month’s pay advanced to I hem to provide necessaries. 
'I'o each village and district was allotted, as to the 
Homan legions of old, the extent of work wdiieh they 
were expected to j>erform. The .(Vrabs were marched 
down in multitudes, under their resjM'ctive chiefs, 
along the line of the intended canal ; and it has 
been confidently stated, on good authority, that the 
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number employed at one time amounted to upwards 
of two hundred and fifty thousand men. In little 
more than six weeks the whole excavation was eom- 
pli'ted, and the mass of tlie {Msiple returned home to 
their respective liahitations ; but, in the autumn, a 
few tliousands were called upon to face parts of the 
bank with masonry, and to render the whole navi¬ 
gable for vi-ssels of considerable burden. This canal, 
which is nanicil Jllaliinoudich, was ojicned with 
great pomp on the 7t'h IJcci'inber 11111>, and pro- 
niis(!s to confer a great bcnclit on the natives tlu'in. 
selves as well as on tin* foreign merchant who sends 
ships to their jiort.* 


" 'riu* iiKTtifusr of (rado at the jMirl AUsvandria Iuls already 
nH\anie»l tin* ptislia foi' Id's t'xertions, and proM'tl tiu* wisdttmtd’ 
hi.** plan. 'Plio following; inilice, i*.\lrtu“tcKl rmin M‘('iilh)ch's Dii*- 
lionarv t»f (^miineivo and (‘oiniii(‘rciiil Navi^ilion,” ftudaiiiK useiul 
iiilelligt'iii'e, and aflords at the sanut tiiin* auditioiiul ovidtMiee ot tin* 
improving' state of h'f^yjtt:— 

“ 'J'he itu|K)i-t.s priiu‘])Kdly eoiisist of hardware, iron awl tiiK ti>- 
lKU‘cf>, lin)lN‘i-, inaeiiinerv, silk, witolleiis, .slaves, roIton*.stufl's 
'J'he e.\|N>i'ts consist of eoitoiu rice, nlieat, and other^nitn, ilax, 
liii.seed, sii^ir,coder,<Iru^ , in no fewer than ]4d vessels 
loaded with ^raiii »<*!*(* des|iatched Ironi A)(‘\undria ior (JoiistiUiti* 
no])le ami tin* islands of (In* Archipelago. 

Mum'y. —Acet>iintsare kej>l at Alexamlriii, US at ('airi>, in cur¬ 
rent pias|(>rs, e«U‘ii piaster la'iii^ (spial to 4d |)aras or iiiudiui, aiul 
each m(*diiio to •Kl as|M‘rs. Tlie«meiliiio is als<» dividtsi into ll hin- 
hi, »tr h loi li. A purse t'ontaiiN 2o,(MMI nu'diiit. 'I’he piasters .struck 
in Ilt2h contain a ^reat ileal tH* alloy; I *»A t*r Hi piasters=:l S|)an- 
i.sli dollar; hence I piaster =ii5.'.d. sterliiijr very nearly, Pavmem.s 
III traiisactioiL*' of aiiv iiuporlanct* art* g't‘iu‘rully made in S|^)aui.sh 
d.diars. 

“ WviijhLs and A/tv/.vwrc.v. - The yani or pik=s2G‘d English 
inches; lienet* HM) piks=:71*4!llt l*’.nr;lisli yards. 'I’lie nitstsun'sfor 
corn are the rlu‘lH*lK.‘ and the tpiiliot or kisioz; the former=.4*iUH 
English hushels, the lattt*r=i4*72H ilittts 'I'liecantaraor quintals; 
10(1 rotloli, hut the roltolo has difl’erent iiuines and W'eii^hls: 1 rot- 
tolo forfi)ro=*0fJ47 Ih. avoirdiqKiis ; J rottolo zaidiiio = I *Xl«i Ih. 
ditto; I rottolo zaiirf> or /aro=2’07 Ik ditto; ] rtittulo iiiiiiasi 
1*07 ll)> ditto. — MaitUi'l Vnn'j'rsrl de Ni'lkviihrevlu'r, 

“ The followiiii' is an account of the ItireiLni vessels tliut arrivwl 
at Alexandria in 1022, 1020, and 1024:— 
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It has IxH'n staled I>y si‘V('ral of tlie late writers 
on Egypt, lliat twenty tliotisand labourers fell a Sa¬ 
crifice to the urgency of the pasha on this occasion, 
and that, as the Franks are ae<‘used of having sug¬ 
gested the improvement, they .share with his high- 
iie.ss the odium which attaches to the remembrance 
of .so opj)ressive a servitude. But, making allowance 
for tin' exaggeration usual in such cases, it is jffo- 
l>ahle that the lo.ss of life was not .so great as it has 
la-en represented ; and, besides, it is more likely to 
have fallen nj)on the women and eliildren, who as 
in the patriarchal times follow tin- migration of the 
niah-s, than upon the workmen who were actually 
employed in the excavation. We are inclined to 
adojit this view of the matter from a fact stated hy 
Planat in regard to the military eon.scription about 
five years'ago. The nunilx'r of recruits wanted for 
the army was hnt the multitude who a])- 

peared at the camp, includi7ig all ages and Isith 
.sexes, was liuind to exceed 7<1,an<l who, iK'fore 
they could return to their dwellings, must have been 
subjected to much suffering, and to almost every spe¬ 
cies of i)rivation. 
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Tilt? zeal and energy of the viceroy have lieon re- 
warthtd liy a great increase of trade, and a corre- 
.s|)onding rise in the value of raw product;; but ac- 
dtlent Inis ct)iift;rrt;d uptiii liiui a greater boon than 
t;t)ulil havt; been derivt;d from tlie wisest arrange- 
meiits. i\I. Juniel discoverttil, one day, in tlie gar¬ 
den t)f a Turk callt'd JMaktt, a jilant of tlie cotton- 
tree, which lie aftt;rwards propagated with so much 
skill ami sut;ci;ss as to have chaiigetl, says Plaiiat, 
the commerce and statistics of Egypt. This impor¬ 
tant vegetable bear-s the name of the Freiichinaii 
wilt) first made the gt)Vt;rnmeiit act|uainted with its 
manifold uses as an article tif titimestic inajuifacturt- 
iind t)f foreign trade. Juiiu'l eret;ti;d at IJoulak. 
near (lairo, a superb e.stablishmeiit, equal in its 
structure to tlu' liiiest European niaiiufactory, for 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, anti printing Of cotttni 
gtKids. The latest inijirtiveiuents in machinery were 
borrowed frtuii Ktmeii or Alanchester ; steam is the 
princi|)al nmving jitiwer; anil gas is employed for 
the ]iur|)oses ofartifiiial light. 

At Siout j\Ir Webster fountl a cotton manufactory 
in full operation. “ It was establish(;d,” says he, 
“ some six years ago, and gives eniploynient to eight 
hunilred men anil boy.s, jVho earn ten, fil‘tet;ii, twenty, 
or thirty jiarius, iuitl .sometinii;s three piasters. Little 
boys of seven or eight were seen in all parts of the 
process. The Arab boys art; singularly active and 
intelligent-looking. They work with an air of 
sharpness which is quite ri;markable,—a .sort of style 
and flourish which show's a full comprehension and 
mastery of what they art; about. They appear much 
quicker tnan English boys tif the same age. Young 
girls w'ere once tried in the factory, but were found 
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to Ik; of no serv ice. Tlic iiiaiiaftcT aiul suli.n)aiiaj;(T 
accompanied us round vvitli f(rcat j)]ea.sure. (Jotlon 
factories are by no means uncommon in Knypt."* 

M. Mensin makes a remark, which weJiave seen 
confirmed l>y otlier autJiors,—namely, that during 
til*! jirevalenc*' of tile desert-winds niacliiiiery is 
very liable to be disordered by the imjialpable dust 
which then fills the air,—and is extremely jieiietrat- 
ing. This jiowder finds its way into the wheel-work 
and finer parts of a jiiece of nicchanism, disturbing 
mid sometimes sto]>ping Ibe inoveimoits ; while the 
wood, in similar eircuiiislances, warps or splits, and 
the tliriuds, owing to the exc*‘ssive dryness of the 
climate, are v*‘rv ajit to br*'ak and siiajt asutid*!!-. 
But notwithstanding all these disadvantages, which 
perhaps find a full eoinjH'nsation in the cheap labour 
of a country whose inhabitants have lew wants, the 
pasha is able to <-om])ete with tlu' European manu¬ 
facturers ill <“very market to which he is admitted, 
and even to under.sell the nieirhants of India in 
their own ports.+ 

It has liajipened, fortunately for the pasha, that 
this (!otton-wool is not the tisiial coars<‘ kind hitherto 
grown in b>g}'p*> i’ut of a very superior (piality, 
equal to the best American. In the year 18i3i2, the 
<Top yielded about 5,()0(),(M)0 lbs.,—a i.orti*)ii of 


• Tra\c‘lK, vol. ii. p. Ktl. 

•I* AImhU lwrK(Mii(Mitlis lilt! ioilowing' iiolicc appriiml in a 
CiilctUta j[)njH*ri dated a .slnirl tiim* previous :—‘‘ An Arab ship lias 
iUTi\<*d f'nmi tlie Ki‘d Soa, uiid l)r<mj;lit l)ah‘st»riM>tloii-varii,the 
nianid'actunMil' the pitslia at iiis spiiiiiia^^inills near ('aim. It is n'<- 
ported tlial lie has sent rdH) bales to Sural, lUUd to Calcutta, and 
that lie iiitinids ne^t seitson to send lon^«ciollis, niarldajMilhins, bee., 
haviii|r established pimer-looms ! 'I'lu^si' |^kk 1 s are at presinit ad- 
niitted at tid jx-r 1^111. invoice <rost, Ix'sides .|J, |)er emit, cuslonis. 
What will the niercaiitile community say to this new conijxjtitoi ?” 
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wJlicli hi'iiiji s<'iit to Liverpool on trial, was sold al 
tlio rale of a shilling'a.poiind. In 1823, the produce 
was so almndaiit that, after supplying th(! (»iuitries 
on the borders of the Mediterranean, it was ealeu. 
lated tliat at least r>0,(M)0 hags might he exjwrted to 
Kntrland. H(' is still extending the eultun! of this 
useful plant on tracts of ground long neglected, by 
ch-aring out the old canals, and digging others for 
the pur|ios(‘of irrigation ; so that it is very probable 
the (juaiilily of cotton which may be raised in Egypt 
will at no distant period equal the whole importa¬ 
tion from America ,• because, as the crop is not ex¬ 
posed, on the banks of the Nile, to the frosts and 
luwv rains which fr(!(|uently injure it in the less 
tenijierate climate of the United StaUs, it is much 
less pcirarious. liesides, this new source of supply 
aecjuires additional importance from thc‘ considera¬ 
tion that it will be brought to England in British 
shipping, juid will theretbre almost m!C(!Ssarily lead 
to an increase of our ex])ort trade to Egypt. 

It was at one time apprehended that fear of the 
(riague ill this country might provt* an obstacle to 
the extension of the cotton trade with the dominions 
of the pasha. An alarm, which no one at first 
thought could pronouinji' altogether groundless, seiz- 
<•(1 the magistrates of J.iiNerpool, who forthwith con- 
siillt'd the physicians, both as to the risk of infection, 
and lh(.‘ pro[)er means for pn-veiiting so formidable 
an evil. But the experience of more than a century 
proves that, with suitable jirecautions, the disease in 
question can b<' effectually guarded against, even in 
climates which might be imagined to prcxlispose the 
human constitution to its influence. The JMediter- 
raneaii States, for exainjile, have found that the 
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establishment of quarantine protects the health of 
their inhabitants ; while many intelligent medical 
men hold the opinion that the atmosjdn're of Great 
Tlritain, eombiin'd with the iinj)rov(‘d police' of our 
larger towns, is itself a suflieient antidote- to the ma¬ 
lady, whie'h eM'erasiemally carries ele-alh threeugh the- 
e'reewde'd, filthy, and ill-ve'iitihite'd lane's eef the ine»- 
de'rn Ale'xandria. The- pasha liiinse'lf has unde-r- 
take'n to e-xtirpate- the phigue' from Kgyj»t; aiiel we- 
have no doubt that, by the- use eef the' nie-ims whie'h 
he' has be'e'ii advise'el tee adeept. he-will ultiinale'ly sue', 
e'e'e'd. The rule's e'lil'en'e'e'd by the English Hoard of 
He-altb in that e'euiniry in lilOl, had the- e'lfe'e't. in 
the- first iiisfanee', etf causing its graelual disajqH'ar- 
ane'e, and, finally, eef bringing it to a teetal e-e'ssation ; 
and the whole' of Egypt re'inaine'el perfe-e-tly fre'(' freun 
it during the ti'ii sne'e'e'e'dingye'ars. At iill ewe-nts a 
trade with Turke-y has bee'ii erarrie-el on with pe-rfe'e-t 
impunity from a ve'ry re-merte jee-rietel; e'ennjere'he'iid- 
ing cottem.wexd, e'eetlem-yam. mohair-yam, and e'ar- 
pt'ts, artie'le's neet le'ss tee be- susjee'e'te'el as ve'hicle's of 
e'ontagiem than the eommeiditie'S proeluce'd by Alee- 
hamme*d Ali.* 

Be'side's cotton, this e'literprising meetiare-h has be-- 
stowed similarattemtie)!! em s'lk, flax, and thesugar- 
e-anee. To these itiay bee adeled ineligei, sallleewe'r, 
and henneh, which are- of gre-at use- in the- variems 
preM'Psst's of elye'ing and calico-jirinting. In thee 
valle'y of Toinlat, the ancie nt Land eef Go.shen, he- 
has established a e-olony e)f live' hundre'd .Syrians, 
for the pur|K)se‘ of iinprewiiig the mulberry and 
rearing silk-worms ; while, in the be'autifiil province' 

* See Quarte'Hy Review, vol. \.xx. fi. 500 . IManat anti V^tlatty. 
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of Fayoum, the vine and the olive are again ap- 
proaeliing tliat perfection which they once enjoyed, 
and for wliich tJie genial climate of Egyjd appears 
so well calc.ulat(‘d. Tobacco is likewise cultivated 
to a gn'at exU'iit; but, being weaker than tin; Ame¬ 
rican, is not so much liked in Europe, and is there- 
Ibre chiefly confined to domestic corisiunption. In 
a w'ord, it is inif)Ossib]e to set limits to the produc¬ 
tive powers of that fine country, stimulated by heat 
ami moisliin- to an extent which in some degnjc 
may be regulated by the wants of the agriculturist, 
and of which the soil is constantly repaired by the 
annual depositions of the rivcT. Nothing sw.'ins 
wanting but a more eidightened experience, and 
the enjoyment of greater freedom t>n the ])art of the 
cultivator, to render thi' dominions of JMohaiumed 
Ali the richest country on the face of tlu: (‘arth, the 
abode of plenty, civilisation, and knowledg<!. 

Eut it must not be concealed, that at present tin; 
pasha is loo much (lisjioscd to interfere with the 
private industry of Vis subjects. His views of |) 0 - 
iiti<’al economy are narrow in the extreme. Ha¬ 
ving (jrcated the commerce and man ufactories of 
Egypt, he regards the whole as his ow'n property, 
or at IciLst so much under his control that no one is 
permitted to think for fiimsidf, to fix his price, or to 
choose his inarket. His (xci.se ollic(!rs rival in ac¬ 
tivity the agents of the oldest European nation ; and 
henc(.' we are assured that, if a peasant sows a little 
cotton, and his wife s]>ins it into a garment, it is 
liable to seizur(> unless it be stampi'd with the vice¬ 
roy’s mark as a proof of its having paid duty. We 
are farther told that he furnishes the shoemaker 
with leather, who cuts it and makes It into shoes. 
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and when they an; iinislied carries them to the pro¬ 
per ageiit, who pays hiiii so much a-day for his Ja- 
liour. The sho(!S are then deposited in a general 
store;, out of wliich they are sold to the public. The 
same thing is done in regard to the cloth manufac¬ 
tures. Ill" provides the weaver with the yani, who 
when Ik; has <>onii)leted his web takes it to tlu' na¬ 
tional overseer, who rerauiK'rates him at a certain 
ran> for his work ; tlu; stuff is then lodged in the 
government war(;house, where it is either sold for 
domestic use, or exjwrted by foreign merchants, at 
a considerable profit to the vigilant jiasha. 

The siim<‘ prinei])le apjilies to the largest esta¬ 
blishments. Every landhobler and manufacturer 
is obliged to convey the produce of his Jaliour to 
.some central <lej)ot, where it is |mrchased by tlu' 
agents of government at fixed prices; and nil ar¬ 
ticles must be marked, otherwise they cannot be le¬ 
gally sold. Even in tlu;.sj)eciilationsof foreign trade 
the pa.sha claiins the right of taking a share with 
the merchants, so far at least as to adt anee funds 
and enjoy a portion of the prtifit. But, should the 
advi'iitiin; turn out unfavourably, he does not think 
himself bound to bear any part of the loss ; eon- 
lining his generosity on such occasions to an ample 
allowan(;c of time for reimbursing the stock which 
he may have contributed. 

Hence, it has been alleged that his countenance 
has ill many cases proved a jiositive disadvantage ; 
lax-ause be has iiidue<;d mercantile houses into spe- 
ctilations in whiiih they would not have voluntarily 
engaged, and involved them in diffu;ulties from 
which some who possessed but a small capital have 
never recovered. It is in the Indian trade chiefly 
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tliat these disasters have oceurr<“d ; suflicient at- 
teiitioTi not having been paid to the length of the 
voyage, the slowness of tJie returns, and above all 
the freipwiit gluts to which those distant markets 
are liabb'. lint so desirous is Mohammed of es¬ 
tablishing an intereourse with the East, that there 
ar(! no (!xpedienls within the range of human means 
which be will not enijdoy in order to realize his 
purpose. The recovery of the trade which was 
withdrawn from Egypt by the barbari.sni of its go¬ 
vernment, as well as by the iinproveinents in na¬ 
vigation which crowned the efforts of the European 
jKiwers in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
is a favourite ()bj(‘ct with th(‘ politicians of Cairo, 
and eiigagi's dee])ly the attention of their chief. He 
can alnsidy supply the states on the shores of the Me- 
•literranean with wax, hides, colfec!, myrrh, frank¬ 
incense, coccnlus indicus, assafu-tida, ivory, rhino¬ 
ceros-horn, tortoise-shell,.sal ammoniac, senna, tama¬ 
rinds, ostricb-feathers, incense, balsam of Alecca, gum- 
arabic, guin-copal, benaoin, Socotrin<“ aloes, coloqiiin- 
tida, gum-aniinoniac, galbaniim, .sagapenum, o)>opo- 
nax, spikenard, sulphur, musk, and gold-dust. 

Tlu‘ intercour.se by land with the <s»untries to¬ 
wards the south and west is carried on by caravans. 
Tbos(.' from .Sennaar amt Darfur arrive in .S(!j)tem- 
Ikt or Octo.bcr, and depart when they have sold 
their goods and cs)nn)l(!U;d their jnirchases. The 
sacred convoy of pilgrims bound to Mecca reaches 
Egypt about the Eamadan or general tiust, and sets 
off immediately after Deirain, the great JMohainme- 
dan ft'ast, that it may enter the holy city before the 
month of the festival ha.s expired, (iaravans from 
. Mount Sinai a|)pear in the spring, bringing dates and 

2 A 
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charcoal; similar commodities are sent from the 
oases on the backs of camels; the same mode of 
C!onveyaiic<‘ being still used to transjwrt the cargoes 
of Arabia, Persia, and Indostan, from the Red Sea 
to the capital. 

The caravans from Abyssinia travel northward 
through the desert, on the east side of the Nile, as 
far as Esneh. They bring ivory and ostriedufeathers ; 
but their jirincipal trade; consists in gum and in 
slaves of lK)tli sexes, Cairo being the ultimate des¬ 
tination of tlic latUT, the [ilaee where tire sales are 
made. They carry home Venetian glass numufac- 
tures, vyoollen tlresses, cotton and linen stulTs, blue 
.shawls, and some other artiel(;s which they ])urehase 
at Siout and Keiineh. The Ababde and Bieharis 
tribes also come to Esneh, for metals, ntensil.s, and 
such grain as they re(|uire. They sell slaves, ca¬ 
mels, and gum, which they gather in their deserts, 
as well iis the charcoal which they make from the 
acacia trees. But tin* most valuabh' commodity 
that they bring is senna, which they collect in the 
mountains between the Nile and the Jled S(;a, where 
it grows without culture. 

Tin; trade to (.losseir, on the .shores of that Gulf, 
is only a feeble remnant nf that by which Egypt 
was once enriched. The exports are, wlnsit, barley, 
beans, lentils, sugar, carthamoii ll(»wers, oil of let¬ 
tuce, and butter. The importations are, c(»ffee, 
cotton cloth, Indian muslins, English silks, s|)ices, 
incense, and Cashmere shawls. This branch of com¬ 
merce is condu(;ted by persons going on their pil¬ 
grimage to M(H“ea. 

The principal imports from the nations v)f Euro])e 
may be reckoned as follows:—TJie French cloths 
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called malunits and londrins, silks, scarlet caps, gold- 
lace, blottirig.paiHT, glass, eartlienwarc, hardware, 
watches, and many inferior ohjtrts from Marseilles ; 
every variety of cotton goods, superfine broadcloths, 
lead, tin, iron, steel, vitriol, gun-barrels, fire-arms, 
and watches, from England; similar articles from 
Germany and Italy, es[)eoially the scark.'t bonnets 
or skull-caps which an* indispensabh! to the Turks. 
Such goods !)rought directly from the [ilacc of raanu- 
faetiire pay an import duty of thn'c per cent.; while 
Turki.sh commodities are charged five per cent, at 
Alexandria, and four per c('nt. at Jiouiak. For 
goods brought by land from the interior,- nine p<T 
cent, is exacted at o)ie payment. Tin; exjxtrt duty 
is three ])er cent, to Europe, and five per cent, to 
Turkey on either .sid<; of the Ilelle.spout. Cargoes 
sent by the Jled Sea |)ay ten per cent, each way, 
with certain <‘xceplions too minute to b(? .specified on 
the pre.seiit occasion. The fulle.st details, with am¬ 
ple lists of exports and imports, are given by M. 
Mengin, in the work already so often referred to, 
where the mercantile reader will find much to gra¬ 
tify his i-uriosity in regard to the commercial .system 
pursued by iMohammed Ali." 

Tin. revenue of Egypt Inis been estimated at 
.C2,24S),37y,—arising from the miri, or land-tax ; 
the customs; the resumed land.s, amounting to near- 

• Wo lmv(* ill Giir p<)s.se.s.siGn u “ Taljlcaii du r<minitTcr de 
rE^V|)U‘ ftMT rEiirojic, containing;: a ^rcat variety <»l‘arti< Ie.s iimlcr 
the srjKiratt'iit'uds of iinjiorlation ana e.\|>oi'tatioii. The iin|x>rts 
are Frtmi Fi'aneC) Kn{;:land) ] lollaiu), (leiinanv, UiiK.vi.’u SwtKhni, and 
llie Mediterranean States. 'I'lit* exports are |)rodiiced in Kg>'pl, 
India, Arahhu Aiivssiiihu Nnhia, Sennaai^and KoiThdiin. The(‘om> 
moclities drawn tVom iMirope indreatu not only an iuen'use of wealth 
anioiiy: llie suhjeels of Moliannned Ali, but also tlu* progress t)f 
luxury, tusle, aud refiiiuinent, to no iiicousidurable extent. 
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ly all the cultivable soil; the coiiquensd territories, 
Darfur, Seiiiiaar, Nubia, and a large part of Arabia; 
the monopoly of JU-arly all the Egyptian coniiiieree; 
and, finally, an excise on inanuisudiu-es, raw pro¬ 
duce, and [)rovisions. The annual ex])enditure is 
(calculated at .4!!,707.840, of which more than one- 
half is r('(|uired for the army, iincluding the erection 
of barracks and the sup|)ly (»f arms. Al(out .t’!K),(K)() 
is remitted to Constantinople in name of tribute ; 
t'14,(MK) is devoted to the support of tin; church and 
the law; an ecjual sum is expended on the pilgrim, 
age to iMecca; and nearly .t'200,(K)0 on tine j)asha’s 
househoh!. his guards, and his y(comen of the palace. 

In former times the revenue j)as.sed through the 
hands of the beys, who, afUT charging it with the 
expenses of government, were understood to remit 
the .sur|>tiis to tionstantinople. Jlut the dilTerent 
agents and collectors managed so adroitly that the 
grand seignior very sc.'ldom touched any portion of 
th(' taxes : on the contrary, he was often called upon 
to ])ay for the rej>airs of buildings and canals which 
were never executed. It is generally Ix'lieved that 
the jMaiulouks drew from Egyj)t, in the .sha]>e of 
public and private incorjc, about a million and a 
lialf sterling. When the French wen* in jMjss(‘ssion 
of the country the imposts varied from year to year 
aewrding to tin? state of tin' war. (leneral Reynier 
valued their average amount atalKHitnine Iiundr(“d 
thousand pounds sterling, or from twenty to tyventy- 
live millions of francs. "' 

It has not been found an easy task to a.scertain 
the poj>u1ation of modern Egypt. M. Sylvestre de 
Satcy, JMengin, and others, have sup])lied certain 
* Malic Uniii, vol. iv. jt. 100. 
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fads, from wliicli we may infer tliat it amounts to 
aiwut two millions and a half; hut it remains doubt¬ 
ful whetlier we ouglit to include in that nuiiilxT 
the Arabs who oeeupy tlu‘ deserts between tin- Nib- 
and the Ked S(«i, or to restrict it to the iuhal>itiu)ts 
of towns, and to such of the peasantry as are made 
subjects of taxation. Tlie last of the authors just 
named, who professes to have* paid great attention 
to this article of Egyptian statistics, reckons in Cairo 
<aght j)ersons to a house, while in the provine<‘s he 
assigns only four individuals to a family. The 
amount is as follows 
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Compared with the j)om|)ous narratives of the 
aneient historians, the iircsenl po])ulation of the 
great valley of the Nib; sinks into insignificance. Be¬ 
fore the Persian con()ii<‘st the inhabitants, including 
all classes who acknowledged the authority of the 
Pharaohs, were estimated at seven inillions,—a niim- 
ber which, if we consiilxT the extreme jiroduetiveness 
of thecountry,yi(!lding in many jiarts two crojis evtiry 
year, will not be jironounced altogether imjirobablc. 
Beside.s, we are satisfied that the Libyan Desert now 
covers a great breadth of soil wliich was at one 
time under crop, and which, even in our own days, 
is not quite beyond the reach of irrigation by mi.-ans 
of eanak drawn from the higher sections of the Nile, 
—an expedient not unlikely to suggest itself to that 
energetic governor, who has already made an exten- 
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siv(‘ cut near Elephantine in order to avoid the dis- 
advantag<‘s of the C'ataracts. 

Tli<‘ jM'ople of Es;ypt may he divided into Copts, 
Arabs, Turks, Grt'eks, Jews^ and Syrians. The 
first are the most aiieieiit, and bear, as IMalte Brim 
obsi'rves, the same relation to the Arabs tliat the 
(fan is did to the Fmnks under the first race of tlu' 
French kings. But the victors and tJic vanquished 
liavi- not, as in the latter case, liccn amalgamated 
into one national body. The (bllowers of IMohanu 
nied, in their fierce intolerance, reduced the unhap¬ 
py Greeks and Kgy|>tians ,to a state of iiainfiil de¬ 
gradation ; forcing them to live? ajiart from their 
proud masters, and to earn a liveliliood by constant 
labour. They did not, however, pcrcni|>torily in¬ 
sist on the altcrnati^•c of <‘onversion or utter exter¬ 
mination, as the Boniisli (’liristians did w'ith the 
Arabian Alu.ssulinnns in Spain ; while the talent 
possessed by tin' Copts for writing and ki-ej)ing ac¬ 
counts recommended them to their conquerors, and 
at the same time supjilied the means of perpetuat¬ 
ing their own race. 'I'he Arab, W'ho knew no art 
but that of war, saw that he had an interest in pre¬ 
serving them ; and hence we find that, after all 
the contumely and oppr<?ssion they Inu'e undergone, 
their nuinbiT amounts to about two hundred thou¬ 
sand. They are seen in all parts of the country 
from Alexandria to the Cataracts ; but their jirin- 
eipal residence is in the Said, where they occasion¬ 
ally constitute the inhabitants of nearly whole vil¬ 
lages. 

Egypt lias been so frequently invaded, •overrun, 
and coloniz(>d, that there no longer exists in it a 
pure race. The Cojits are usually regarded as the 
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<iuscendants of the true Egyptians, tlic subjiH^ts of 
Ainenopliis and S(!sostris. 

Tliose writers who have gone in seareh of the 
etymological (‘xtraction of the name, liave, as usual, 
arrived at verydiffi^rent results. Perhaps the opinion 
of D’llerhelot presents the greatest sliow of mason, 
which identities it with the word Kypt or Kept, a 
term which is employed (;\'eti hy the modern Copts 
as the designation of their country. In remote times 
/Eyyptinn Avas also AA'ritten Myoptios, in both of 
whicli forms the first syllahh^ is an article. Homer, 
too, seems to have given the name of /Egyptos to 
the Nile; and, accordingto Herodotus, Thebe.s, the 
ancient capital, was called .digyptus. If Ave re- 
mov(! the article and the Greek termination from 
.'ligoptios,—the remaining root Gopt Avill give the 
appellation hy which the old possessors of Egypt are 
knoAAm to the nations of modern Europe.'"' 

The Coptic language, Avhich is fully ascertained 
to have been the toiigue of the people at large under 
till- Pharaonic oyiia.sty, exhibits some allinity to tlu' 
llebrcAV and Ethiojiic, but is noAV greatly mixed 
with Greek and Arabic terms. Several dialects have 
been detected, accordia^f to the geographical situa¬ 
tion of the tribes Avhot-oiitiuue to speak it, whether 
in the Delta or the Said. Its general character, Ave 
are told, (smsists in the shortness of the words, in 
the simplicity of its grammatical modifications, and 
in ihc circumstance of expressing guilders and cases 
by prefixed syllables, and not by terminations, like 
the languages of Greece and Kome.t 

• n’lIerliflDt, Bibl. Orient, mots Keht^y KihU Malte Briin, iv. 
p. 100. Kirchnr'H I'rodnniius Koptiis, ^ Hcroil. Kuterpe. 

QuatrenuWc, llwliorchejs sur la Littcru^urc l^gypticiine. Va- 
ter in the Milhridates of Adulimjj. Zuc'^a do Oi%. et Usu OlK'Iis- 
voruin, sect. iv. c. 2. 
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The religion of the Copts is that form of Christiani¬ 
ty wliieh was derived from tli<‘ se<-t of theKutyehians, 
a l)ody of luretics W'ho sprang up in the Greek or 
Eastern ehureh. Tlieir head is the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, who, they maintain, sits in the s(!ai of 
St jMark tlie Evangelist; to whom they ascribe their 
conversion, and whose ndics they wer<> wont to ex¬ 
hibit. This dignitary may also he regarded as the 
siip(!riorof the Abyssinian Christians, for he always 
appoints the Abuna, who is the highest ecch'siasti- 
cjil functionary among that peoj)le. Tlu? j)atriarch, 
though himself elected by Uie clergy, exercises an 
almost unlimited power, and is e^ ery wliere olwy- 
ed with the most jirofoiuid respect. The ofllciating 
ministers are maintained by the' bounty of their 
flocks; but it should se(‘m that, iis their acquire¬ 
ments are not ex|)ected to b(‘ of a very high order, the 
pnwess of training is n<!ither tedious nor expensive. 
The rite of ordination proceeds on a [)rinciplc similar 
to that of the inarriagc'-ceremoqy among the ancient 
Romans. The candidab- is sei/.ed by certain ])riests. 
his friends, and carried almost by force to the pa¬ 
triarch, who persists, notwithstanding all his j)leas 
of unworthine.s.s, to proinAince over him the usual 
iKjnediction. No person ca/i be ordained who is 
unmarried, nor when he has been ordained can he 
marry a second time. The monks, on being admit¬ 
ted into their ord<‘r, arc clad in a winding-sheet, 
and have the funeral-service* j)erformed, to indicate 
that they are now dead to the world. They arc; 
lx)und to maintain a strict celibacy, as from among 
them the bishops are uniformly elected,—a. strange 
eeontrast in the qualifications required in the difler- 
ent ranks of the juiesthood. The Copts practise the 
Jewish rite of circumcision, as well as auricular 
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confession, and other ceremonies common to th<- 
Eastern elmrcli and to tliat of the West. At Cairo, 
indeed, then* are about SINK) of them who liav<‘ 
conformed to the itomisl) (■ommnnion, and are n;- 
ceiviiig a suitaiiie (education under tin? eyes of cer¬ 
tain meinlH'rs of tin; Odlege for Propagating the 
Faitli iji Foreign Parts. 

Altiiougli this jieople are generally regarded as 
the descendants of the anciemt Figyptians, mingled 
with the J*(Tsians h'ft by Cainbyses, and with the- 
(}r<!eks who followed tin? standard of Alexander, 
they are described by travellers iis having a darker 
complexion than tin; Arabs, Hat foreh<*ads,'and hair 
partaking of the woolly eharaet<>r. They have also 
large eyes, raised at the angles, high cl»a;k-bones, 
short though not flat noses, wide mouths, and thick 
lips. Like all classes of men who have be(!n long 
degradi'd, tb<>y are remarkable for cunning and du¬ 
plicity, nmioved at once from the prid<' of tin; Turk 
and the bluntiiess nf the Arab ; being an uncouth 
and grovelling race, and farther distant from civi¬ 
lisation and the softened habits of society than any 
of their fellow-citizens. 

The physiognomical d^cription now given is sup 
j)lied by Alalte JJrun, Vhich differs not greatly from 
that of Volney, who remarks that “ bojth history 
luid tradition attest their di'scent from the people 
who wiire conquered by the Arabs,—that is, the 
mixture of Egyptians, Persians, and above all of 
Greeks, who under the Ptolemies and Constantines 
were so long in pos.session of Egypt.” “ This,” he 
adds, “ will be rendered still more probable, if we 
consider the distinguishing features of this race of 
people : we shall find' them all characterized by a 
sort of yellowish dusky complexion, which is neither. 
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Grecian nor Arabian: tliey liave all a puffed visage, 
swollen eyes, flat noses, and thick lips;—in short, 
the exact countenance of a mulatto. 1 was at first 
tempted to attribute this to the climate; but when 
I visited the Sphinx, 1 could not help thinking the 
figure of that monster furnished the true solution 
of the ejiigina, observing its features to be precisely 
those of a negro.” "' 

J)r Jliehardsoii, on the other hand, obsi'rves, 
that neither in their features nor in their com¬ 
plexion have the (’opts th(> smallest restmiblance to 
the figures of the ancient Egyptians n-jiresc'jited 
in tlu“ tonrlis at Thebes, or in any other part of the 
country ; and he accordingly sujijioses that they are 
a mixed race, In^aring in their <‘ountenanc('s tlx- 
marks of an alliance to the great (’in-assian family, 
and obviously distinguished from the children of 
Mizraim, the aboriginal Egyptians. The Nubians, 
on the contrary, resident at Elephantine, are de¬ 
scribed by him as perfectly black, but without ikis- 
•sessing the least of the negro feature ; the lips small, 
the nose aqniliix-; the expression of tlx- face sweet 
and animated, and hearing a strong resemblance to 
that which is generally fbilnd portrayed in ti-.e tem¬ 
ples and tombs of the ancieitt, Egyptians. 1N- also 
noticed sevcfi-ll ^milies of a third rac<‘, differing 
both in complexion and feature from the inhabitants 
of Es Souan and of Nubia. Their hue was more 
of a bronze or reddish brow-n, resembling maho¬ 
gany ; approaching nearer, both in feature and in 
complexion, to that which is called the head of the 
young JMemnon, and to the figures in tins tomb at 
Beban el Alelouk, than any of the human race that 


Travels, vuL i. p* 7^* 
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ever foil under his observation. They are as dif¬ 
ferent, he su})joins, from tin; (^opt in Egypt, botli in 
hue and feature, as a Hindoo is from a Frenchman.*" 
Hence it has been concluded, with considerable 
probability, that the ancient Egyptians were, as 
regards colour, blacks, although essentially distin- 
guish<!d in their physiognomy from the negro. The 
inhabitanis of modem Egypt have by other authors 
been rated as follows:— 


Copts,. 

Aral, l-vilalis. 

UeiltMiiii iVrabS)... 

Anil>i(in (inHiks,.. 

M ws, .. .20,0(H). • 

Syrians,.20,000 

A riiioniaiis,.. 10,0(M) 

Turks and Albanian.s,.20,000 

Franks or Ltrvanlincs,.4,(HK) 

Mamloiiks,..500 

Elhiopiaiis, &t'.7,500-^ 


The Arabs maybe dividt'd into three classes; 
first, the wild independent Bedouins who occupy 
the desert; then the pastoral tribes who feed their 
flocks on the Ixirders of Egypt and occasionally en¬ 
ter the cultivated districts; and, lastly, the peasants 
or Fellahs, who devote themselves to agriculture and 
the arts, and are the principal inhabitants of the 
villages both in Uppt.r and Lower Egypt. This 
people are distinguished by a lively and expressive 
physiognojfiy, small sparkling eyes, short pointed 
lieards, and a general angularity of form; their 
lips, being usually open, show their teeth; their 
arms are extremely muscular; the whole Ixidy, in 
short, is more remarkable for agility than for beauty, 
and more nervous than handsome. The tented 
Arab, hovering with his flocks along the borders of 
the fertile valley of the Nile, is the same in charac- 

• Travels, vol. i. pji. 00,1)61. -f- Modern Traveller. 
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ter, manners, and customs, as he has l»een since the 
days of the patriarchs ; regarding; with disdain and 
proud indejK'iideiico all other classes of mankind, 
hut more particularly those of his own nation, who 
in his eyes have degraded themselv(‘s hy taking up 
their abodes in fixed habitations, and whom he calls, 
in c()nteinj)t, the Arabs of the Walls. 

The Turks have graver features and sleeker forms, 
fine <'yes, but overshaded so much as to have little 
expre.ssion; large noses, handsome mouths, good 
lips, long tuft<‘d beards, lighter comi)lexions, short 
neck.s, a grave and indolent habit of body ; and in 
every thing an air of weight, which they associab' 
with tin- idea of nobleness. 

The Greeks, who iniLst now be classed as foreign¬ 
ers, present the regular feature.s, the <lelicacy and 
the versatility of their ancestors; they are charged 
with a certain d<‘gre<? of sharjniess and roguery in 
their mercantile transactions, qualities for wliieh 
they are uidebted, perhaps, to the oppressive domi¬ 
nation of their Moslem conquerors. We are told 
that there are almut five thousand descendants of 
the ancient Greek colonists, who form quite a dis¬ 
tinct ra(H; from tin- modern Greeks. They have 
lost their original tongue, and* speak a kind of Ara¬ 
bic; most .of them are mariners, but in gt'iieral tlnw 
pursue the inferior and handicraft triides. 

The .Jews have the same physiognomy as in Eu¬ 
rope, and are hen;, as well as every where else, de¬ 
voted to the pursuits of commerce. Despised and 
buffeted, without being actually expelled, they com¬ 
pete with the Copts in the large towns fgr situa¬ 
tions in tin* custoiu.s, and for the management of 
pro|)erty belonging to the rich. M. Mcngin reck¬ 
ons that there are about four thousand of this sin- 
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f^ular people resident in the dominions of Illoham. 
ined Ali, three thousand of wliom inhabit a part of 
Cairo wliieh hears the distinetion of their name. The 
streets are so narrow as to be almost impassable; the 
house's are dark, crowded together, filthy, and so in. 
fiietious that when the plague breaks out, the first 
inquiry is, if it has appeared in the Jews’ Quarter.* 

'rile spirit of improvement which distinguishi's 
the reign of iMohammed has produewl less ehang<‘ 
on the external ajipearanee of Cairo than on the 
tempiT and views of its inhabitants. We have else¬ 
where stated that this celebrated city was founded 
in the tenth century liy the first caliph-of the Fa- 
timite dynasty, and that tiu' famous iSaladin, about 
two hundred years afterwards, built the ramparts 
with which it is surrounded, extending more than 
eighteen thousand yards in length. In ascending 
the Nile the Iriiveller arrives first at Boulak, the 
[Mirt of the capital, where the vessels are moored 
that come from the coast. Farther south is Old 
Cairo, at which tin-re is a harbour for the n-ception 
ol' the traders that descend from Upper Kgypt. 
lletwi'cn these two ancient towns is (!airo, properly 
so called, removed from4he river about a mile ami 
a half, and stretching towards the mountains of 
itlokattiim on the east,—a distance of not less than 
(hn;e mih-S. It is emurcled with a stone wall, sur- 
mounted by fine battlements, and fortified with lofty 
towers at every hundreil paces. There are three- or 
four beautiful gates built by tin- IMamlouks, and 
uniting a simple style of architecture with an air of 
grandeur and magiiificeiiee. 

• MiMijriii, Hisloiru rfe rKjijYjitt*. Mai(o Brun, vol. iv. Afaliis, 
.Uciiioin; sur rKg*)[)to. Denote i. liasselquist, (i. Oo. 
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at the Iwttom of the mountain on whicli tlu' eitadol 
is placed, is in the form of a parallelogram, and of 
great extent; a deep frieze goes all the way round 
the top of the wall, adorned with sculptures which 
we call (rothic, but which were introduced into 
Kurop(‘ by the Arabians who invaded Spain. 

(tairo is traversed by a canal which issues from 
the Nile a little below the old town, and, having 
passed through iinni(‘ns<' and iiinunierable heaps of 
rubbish, enters tile modern e!i])ital on the south 
side, goes out at the north, and, winding round the 
wall, makes a second entrance on the west, and ter- 
ininati'S in theBirket el Kslwquier. The outline of 
the city is jiearly that of a quadrant, being s<[uan‘ 
towards the north and east, and circular towards 
the south and west. This artificial river is of the 
greatest consequence to the iidiabitants ; for, be. 
sides furnishing them while the inundation con¬ 
tinues with an abundant supply of water for all 
the [lurposesof domestic life, it affords the means of 
replenishing a varii'tj' of small lakes, Imth inside 
and outside the walls,’on which they ply their plea- 
sure-boat.s, and enjoy a variety of other recri'ations 
suited to their indolent luxury or to the .softness of 
their delicious climate^ On the borders of these, 
especially within the town, may be seen in an even¬ 
ing fireworks jiouriiig their light into the'air, dan¬ 
cing-dogs, dancing-moiikey.s, dancing-girls, and all 
the people making merry and rejoicing, as in the 
days of old when the Nile had attaiiii’d its due ele¬ 
vation, and pronii.sed to bless tludr lield.s with an 
ample increase. In one of these sheets of water is 
observed the lotus,—that mysterious plant so highly 
esteemed by the ancient Egyptians, the flower of 
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vvhicli contrasts sols*autifully with tlic liquid ground 
on wliich it n‘iM)Si's, as well as with the arid waste 
hy which it is surrounded. 

The citadel, wliich occupies part of the ridgi* of 
Alokattain, is a place of considerable strengtii, hut, 
like most otlier ancient buildings in Kgypt, greatly 
eiicunibered with ruins. The palace of the pasha 
is not worthy of notice on any other account than 
iis iK'ing the residence of so distinguished a person 
when he chooses to live in his capital. It is a small 
house> plain, and without any exterior decoration, 
<ixe(‘pt that it has more glass-windows in front than 
Turkish (Jwellings usually'exhibit. The AV'ell of 
Joseph, in the middle of the fortress, calls us back 
to the twelfth century, tin- era of the renowned Sa- 
ladin, by whom it was excavated, and whose name, 
Yousef, it continues to bear. It is about do feet in 
circumference at the lop, and is dug through the 
soft calcareous rock to the depth of about 270 feet, 
wheri“ it meets a s|iring of brackish water on a level 
with the Nile, from which imleed it is derived,— 
owing its saline iinjiregnatioir to the nature of the 
soil through which it has filtered. The water is 
raised in buckets by meaiisof two wheels turned by 
oxen,—the one la'ing on tlu'^surface of the ground, 
the other at the depth of 1;>0 feet. The main use of 
this eelebhited cistern, besides partly supplying the 
garrison, is to irrigate the adjoining gardens, and 
kei'j) alive' thi' little verdure which adorns the in¬ 
terior of the fortress; but it is preserved in toler¬ 
able Tepair, from the e-onsidoration that, were the 
place' e've'r subje'e'teel to a siege', the stre'am of Jo- 
se'ph’s AYe'll would bi'e'ome the' .sole reliane'i' of the 
troops as we'll as of the numerous inhabitants. 
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The memory of Saladin is farther associated witli 
the citadel through the medium of a ruin called 
Joseph’s Hall, and which is understood to have 
formed jKirt of the palace of that warlike prince. 
The columns, it is manifest, have been eonveyed 
thither from some more ancient building at Memphis 
or elsewhere, being generally monolithic, tall, and 
massy, and adorned with highly-wrought capitals. 
In the days of Saracenic magnificence, this must 
have been a truly splendid edifice, meriting in some 
di'gree tin; praises bestowed upon the royal residen¬ 
ces of that aspiring and ingenious people. But it is 
now in a very dilapidated condition, part being con¬ 
verted into a magazine, and part used as a granary; 
while the whole has such a waste and mournful 
ajuiearanee, as to be, in truth, more desolati; and 
less int(;resting than if it wi;re a complete ruin.* 
But, in describing Joseph’s Hall, we apprehend 
that we have spoken of an architectural relic w'hich 
no longer (exists. In the year 11124, the citadel 
was much shaken bj' the explosion of a magazine ; 
whence arose the nei'cssity of a thorough repair in 
sevi.Tal of the remaining buildings of the fortress. 
Among the ruins pointis^ out for demolition were 
the surviving walls of paladin’s palace; on the site 
of which was about to b(‘ erected a quadrangle, meant 
probably for the better accommodation of the troops. 
Tilt! roof of this <‘difiec, which- might long have 
withstood the ravages of time, was very much ad¬ 
mired. It was formed of a sutvessioii of little domes 
made of wood, into which were introduced concave 
circles containing octagons of blue and gold. The 
corners and arches of the buildings were carved in 
* ilicliurdsoU) vol. i» p. 
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a very superior manner, and in many places the 
colours and gilding continued perfectly bright. 

Cairo, although it cannot boast of an origin so 
ancient as that of Thebes, nor of a mythology which 
connected the present life so closely with the next, 
has nevertluJess a city of tombs; a necropolis on 
which has been lavished much treasure, combined 
with a certain portion of architectural taste. The 
desert towards the east is studdiid with sepulchres 
and mausoleums, some of which produce a very 
striking effect. As every Turk throughout the em¬ 
pire, from the grand seignior to the meanest pea.sant. 
is comjx'lled to be of some pfofe,ssion ; and as every 
calling has its j)eculiar head-dress, which is repre¬ 
sented on a ]M)le at the grave of tin: deceaseti,—a 
burial-place in a Moslem country has necessarily a 
singular ap])earance. The celebrated tombs of the 
Mamlouks arc going fast to decay', tfieir Intasted 
magnificence iH'ing now limited to a gilt in.scription ; 
but, in order that the reader may be enabled to form 
a judgment as to their grandeur in former days, we 
insert a drawing taken from the voluminous work 
on Kgypt published by the imperial government of 
France. 

The cemetery of the pasha is the most .sumptuous 
of modern structures in the Necro|)olis of (’airo. It 
is a vaulted stone building, consisting of .fivi' domes, 
under which, in splendid chambers composed of 
marble, are laid the bodii’s of his two sons l’ous.soun 
and Ishmael, and of his favourite wife the mother 
of these youths. Having mentioned this lady, it 
may not be out of jilace to add that .she jiossi'.ssed an 
astonishing di'gree of influence over her impetuous 
husband, who always regarded her as the founda- 
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tion of Ills good fortune. Slie was inueh esteemed 
too, and beloved by the people; for l»er power was 
uniformly exerted on the side of justic*; and merry. 
Much of h(‘r time was occupied in receiving peti¬ 
tions, though it was seldom m'cessary for her to j)rc. 
sent them to the pasha, as her ascendency was too 
well known by the ministers to requin; this last 
appeal. If, however, in eons(>quence of any demur 
on their part, she had to apply to him, he answered 
their remonstrance by saying,—“ ’Tis enough. By 
my two eyes! if she requires it, the thing must be 
done, be it through fire, water, or stone.” 

Mohammed AH generally resides 4t Shoubra, 
wdiere he has built a splendid })alaee, and planted a 
gardc'ii after the European fashion. The ceilings, 
executed by a Grecian artist, are lofty and vaulted, 
ornamented with gold and with representations of 
landscapes, or of ]>alaces and <»lonnades, the whole 
being paiutc'd in light and pleasing colours. The 
sultana’s j)rivate siUing-room is still more magnifi¬ 
cent. During the heats of summer his highne.ss oc¬ 
cupies an apartment below, particularly adapted for 
coolness, having a marble fountain in tin; centre 
amply sup]ili(;d with .a*«)nstaut stream of wateir. 
On one of the walls *is inscribed, in large Arabic 
character!!, a verse from tin; Koran, signifying “ an 
hour of justice is worth seventy days of prayer.” 

But the chief embellishment of the place is a 
grand pavilion, about 250 feet long by 200 broad. 
On its sides run four galleries or (rolonuades, com- 
po.st!d of elegant pillars of the finest white marble, 
surrounding a sunken court six feet deep, paved 
throughout with the same beautiful material. At 
each corner of the coloimade is a terrace, over which 
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water passes into the court below in a murmuring 
l•aseade, having on its l<-dg(\s figures of fish, sculp¬ 
tured so* true to nature tliat they appear to move 
in the flowing stream. The whole supi)1y of water 
rises again througli a fountain in the eentn;, and re- 
aj)[K‘ars in a beautiful jet-d’eau, lofty, sparkling, and 
abundant. In fine weather the pasha occasionally 
re-sorts to this splendid fountain with the ladies of 
his harem, who row almut in the flooded court for 
the amusement of his highness, while he is seated 
in the colonnade. Great is the commotion when the 
ladies dcsccMid into the garden. A signal is given 
and the gardeners vani.sh in a moment. Airs Lush- 
ington was struck with tin* ruddy chec'ks and healthy 
ai)pearanee of these nun. Tlu-y are principally 
Greeks; and the gay colours of their fanciful costume, 
—each with a nosegay or bunch of fruit in his hand, 
—combined with the luxuriant scenery around, gave 
them more the s<‘inblance of actors in a ballet n'pre- 
senting a fete in Arcadia than the real labourers of 
a Turkish despot.* 

This chapter would be incomplete were wt‘ not to 
compan* what Kgypt is at present with what it was 
at the beginning of the ceniury. 

AVhen Alohamnied assumed the command anar¬ 
chy reigned in every department. Tlu! country was 
distracted by the conflicting pretensions of the Alam- 
louks, aided by the Bedouin Arabs, the Albanians, 
and the Turks, with many rival chieftains. The 
soldiers were mutinous; the financcis were exhaust¬ 
ed ; projwrty was insecure; agriculture was ne¬ 
glected; and commerce languished. But new every 
thing is improved; the wild Arabs are submissive'; 


* Numilivf ol'a Joiiriiev, 
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ihe military are controlled, lodged in barracks or 
tents, and regularly paid; the finances [irodigiously 
increased ; new articles of produce raised; and trade 
carried on to an extent fornn'rly unknown. The 
whole country from Ale.xandria to Syene is perfectly 
tranquil, and travellers pass unmolested with as 
much fret'doin and safety as on the continent of 
Kurope. It is not pretended that the viceroy has 
nut his failings ; he has many: hut to estimate his 
character he should he judged by the standard of 
other iMohaniniedan princes; of the jiashas of Syria 
or Turkey for example;—and which of all these can 
he compared to him ?’ It is hardly fair-to try him 
by our notions of excelleiia*, where every thing,—• 
custom, religion, goveriinieiit,—is so dilferent. His 
defects are tliose of education and example ; his im¬ 
provements arc tlu! fruit of his own genius and pa¬ 
triotism.'-' 

The latest intelligence from Egypt describes the 
|>asha as still engaged in furthering the gem'ral ini- 
jirovement of his country, as well as the dissemina¬ 
tion of knowledge among all classics of his subjeets. 
We are told that he has jiroceeded so far in his imi¬ 
tation of Eurtipean manners as to have instituted a 
legislative assemhly,»'in which he not only permits 
the discussii'u of political princijiles, hut even the 
examination of his own m(!asures in tlie exercise of 

• tiiiiirlcrlv Ucvicw, vol. xxx.j). SOll. Mr Came remarks, thal 
tho iiriii uii'l (ludshr t'liararti'r ot MtihamimMl is in nothing inoiit 
vi^il)li> than in iho ]K‘rhH’t s<*<‘unty ami (juiclnoss lliat rei^n throng'll' 
out tii.s dominions* I'lie traveller liieredronins mi inon'oi'violemv 
than he would do in any touiithronghout Scotland or Wales; from 
Ute (‘upital to the Cataructs every inanV hand is at (xmux* witli him, 
and he may ramhle along* the iKuiks of the Nile with a-s entiix^ an 
and uhaiultm as on those of his native rivers, or in his own gar¬ 
den at hoine.->/^cTo//a7i(//£« o/ the JLaaf, jj. 
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^rovemmont. So fonfidciit is lip in the wisdom or 
(■quity of liis administration, Uiat lie hesitates not to 
invite the scrutiny of the aldest men in his domi¬ 
nions, and to submit to their revision his system of 
finance, e<»mmere(‘, and criminal jurisprudene*!. He 
has uuha}>pily taken up arms against llie Porte, with 
th(> view, it is presumed, of adding the pashalic of 
Syria to that which he already governs; and, at the 
present momi-nt, there are rumours abroad that the 
divan of (Constantinople have resolved to carry tlu* 
war into Kgypt in order to drive him from the throm*. 
For the sake of that interesting country, so long 
doomed as the pn^y of ambition and revenge', we 
hojie that no, event will occur to check the ])rogrcss 
of civilisation, and toreplungc; the unhappy natives 
into hopeless ignorance and civil <!ommotion. 

Tin? prosperity of Egypt de|iends also in a great 
degree upon the successor of the present viceroy. 
Ibrahim the son of his wife, and tin; Defturdar, who 
is his son-in-law, will jirohahly^ divide liis choice. 
The former is more likely to obtain his reiiommcn- 
dation as well as the sanction of the Sublime' Porte, 
Uicause he is more friendly than the other to the re¬ 
generation which has lieen elTected throughout the 
i^untry with ri'sults so favouraJile even to the su¬ 
preme government. Should the election fall on the 
Itusluind of All’s daughterj the consequences will Ik' 
deplorable ; for, it is said, he is not only a decided 
enemy to the Franks and to the late innovations, 
but regards them both >Vith the eye of a bigoted 
Mussulman. 
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C IIAPTEll IX. 

Ttie Oaaex, Ancient licrcnirc, and Desert of the. Thidmid- 

Moiuiiii^ 'IVrm Oasis—Those of dcscniKsI in various 

and op]s>sito ('olonrs—U sihI as Plaices of Kxile—Their Niimlter 
—The (treat Oasis—DeserljNsl hy Sir A* Ediiionstom'—Ancumt 
Buildinp;8—Necro|)olis or Cemetery—Su])]M)sr<l (h-if^iu of siieii 
(.and—Western Oasis—First visittsi bv Sir A. *''dnn)nstonc— 
Kl (41/iU'—Soil—Position—The Little Oasis—Kl Kassiir—(itrcrb 
Teinph*—Fountain—h’.l Hai.x—1\1 Moele—Oasis of Siwah— 
scription of Towns—Of the 'JVmpIe of Jupiter Atmnoii —Foun¬ 
tain of the Sun—SsHTe<! ]<ak<*—Otlier Castes—Desert of the The. 
fKiid—RertMiiee—n'ladt'—Aeeoiint of mi imaginary CHy by CaiU 
tiaud—Situation and ICxtenI iif Uensiiee ..Kiiu*rald Mountains^— 
Present ('undition of Miners—I nhahilants of tile Desert—Sluir- 
kill—Myos Ilonnus—C< 4 .sseir. 

The territory of Ejfypt includes certain fertile .spots 
in the Libyan Desert, wliieli, from tiie peculiarity 
of their situation, amidst an ocean of sand, have 
been denominated isla^.s. The term oasis, in the 
ancient language of the cctuntry, signilies an inhabit¬ 
ed place, a distinction sufficiently intelligible when 
contrasted with the vast wilderness around, in which 
even the most savage tribes have not ventured to 
take up their al)ode. It has been observed at the 
sanu! time, that as this descriptive epitliet is applied 
to a cluster of oases as well as to a single s[)ot of 
verdant ground, the use of it has betrome somewhat 
ambiguous. In this respect, indeed, they bear a 
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Striking rcscmhliince to islands in the great sea, where 
oin* of larger size is usually surrounded liy others of 
smaller dimensions; all taking their name from some 
drcumstanee, geographical or physical, which is com- 
iiioii to tlm whole. 

Like Egypt itsidf, these isolated dependencies have 
tx-eii deserilH'd ill \-ery o])posit(! colours by different 
writers. Tim (ireeks called them the Islands of the 
lllessed ; and without doubt they appear delightful 
in the eyes of the travelh'r who has, during many 
painful weeks, sulTcred the jirivations and fatigue 
of tlu‘ desert. 15ut it is well known that they were 
generally regarded in a h‘ss favourable asjMict by the 
fjrreeks and Homans, who not unfre{|uently fixed 
upon them as ]>lac<'s of huiiisliment. Tlie state-ma- 
lefactor, and tlie ininisliTs of the (Uiristian church, 
t(K> often comi>rehended in the same class, were, at 
various fKiriods, during the second and third cen¬ 
turies, condemiU'd to wasle their days in the remote 
solitudi' of th(‘ Libyan Oases. These were usually 
n‘ckoned three in numlMT; the Great Oasis, of 
which the princijial town is El Kargeli; the Little 
Oasis, or that of El Kassar; and the Northern 
Oasis, more frequently calh'd Siwah. To these is 
now added the Western Oasis, which does not ap- 
jM'ar to have been raeiitioiicd by any ancient gis)- 
gnijiher except OIym|)iodorus, and which was never 
seen by any European until Sir Archibald Edmon- 
stone visited it about ten years ago. 

The Great Oasis, the most southern of the whole, 
consists of a number of insulated spots, which ex¬ 
tend in a line parallel to the course of the Nile, se¬ 
parated from one another by considerable intervals 
of sandy waste, and stretching not less than a him- 
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(iml miles ill latitude. M. I’oneet, who examined 
it in 1()9}{, .say.s that it eontains many gardens wa¬ 
tered with rivulets, and that its palm-groves exhibit 
a perpetual verdure. It is the first stage of the liar- 
fur earavan, whieh assembles at Siout, being about 
four days’ journey from that town, and nearly the 
.same distanee from Farshout. Tin* exertions of 
IJrowne, Cailliaud, Kdinonsloiie, and llenniker, 
have supplied to the Europi'an reader tin? most ample 
d<‘tails relative to this interesting loealitj-, whieh, 
there can 1 h‘ no doubt, must have been tb<‘ s<‘ene of 
eivili/.ed life, and perhaps of pulitieal iiustitutions, at 
a very rc'mote era. 

An interesting account of the architiH-tural ruins 
of the Great Oasis is to be found in the jiages of Sir 
A. Ednion.stone, who tells that, about a mib' and a 
half towards the north of K1 Kargeh, he observed on 
an emiruTicea building, which proved to be a small 
ijuadrangular temjile, :{1 feet long by 21 broad, of 
which three sides are still remaining. The interior 
walls are covered wdth figures and liii.'roglyphics, 
gri-atly defaced, luit of distinguislusl eb'gunce. There 
wastin' usual enclosun'of unburnt brick,—a defence 
nec'essary in a country.sft much exjiost'd to hostile 
incursions as this has idways been. From hence In- 
discovered a larger temple at a short distance to the 
iiortb-wesf, and on a high ground still farther in the 
same direction, several buildings like the ruins of an 
Arab town. On ajiproaching the former edifice, he 
was struck with the beauty of its situation, in the 
midst of a rich wood, consisting of palm, acacia, and 
otlier trses, with a stream of water in front. 

In point of magnitude it far «!Xceeded any thing 
he had hitherto seen. The entry is through a dro¬ 
mon, of which the enclosures are so broken that it 
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is diilicult to discern tlie sliape. lie could distin- 
gnisli, however, that it liad l)cen formed by a para- 
pet wall surmounted with a <»rnicc, connecting ten 
columns, with spaces on each side to admit an easy 
approairh. The teinplestaiidseastand west, and a rich 
frieze runs all round the top. The front is complete, 
ly covered with colossal figures and hieroglyphics, 
wdiicli, as they extend but half-way to the north 
and south sides, givj- the whole exterior rather an 
unfinished appearance. The great doorway is much 
ornamented, and li'ads to a magnificent ajiartment, 
(50 feet by 54, with twt'lve columns, 115 feet in cir¬ 
cumference. The second chamber, 54 feet by 115, is 
dividi'd fr(>m the first by a sort of screen, formed by 
a w'all lower than that of the temple, intersected by 
four columns, which, together with four others in 
the centre of the apartment, now fallen, ar«' of the 
same size with those above mentioned. The eham- 
Iier is traced all over with figures and hieroglyphics 
on stucco, retaining marks of paint, partii-ularly blue 
and red ; whereas the first is quite plain, except on 
the west side. The third apartment, J51 feet by 25), 
is ornamented likewise, and contains (‘ight columns, 
but of much smaller dimt'usions than the others. 
Last comes thenr/y/ww/, orslH ine, 20 feet by 8, rich¬ 
ly carved, though blai'kened Avith smoke. On each 
side are two compartments detached, but so choked 
up that it was impossible to ascertain their shaiK;. 
The roof of the rest of the building is fallen in, ex¬ 
cept some slabs occasionally supported by pillars; 
but that of the adytum, which is lower, is entire. 
One of the .stones used for covering the latter is 35 
feet by IS) feet four inches, and two feet three inches 
thick. 

To the east of the temple are three detached door- 
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ways, at different intervals, and of different propor¬ 
tions. As they do not resemble the propyla which 
are usual in otlier parts of Egypt, Sir Archibald is 
of opinion tliat this edifice was originally surrounded 
with a triple w'all, in the manner desmbed by Dio¬ 
dorus as applicable to the fane of Jupiter Ammon. 
The first is a solid building, with figures all round 
it; among others, on the inside, is a colossal repre¬ 
sentation of Osiris at a banquet. The same is again 
found on the west front. On the roof are four spread 
eagles or vultures, painted red and blue. The si*- 
cond doorway, which is at some distance in the 
sami! direction, but not in the sanu; line, is consider¬ 
ably higher than <!ven the temple itself. Only one- 
half is standing, having a few figures inside carved 
in relief, and some remains of brickwork strongly 
piled on the top. As it is too high for any purposes 
of defence, a conjecture has been advanceil, that it 
may have bwii thi* residence of one of th<‘ Stelite 
hermits, of whose sujierstitious practices many traces 
still repiain. Tlx; last of lh<! threi; propyla is low 
and imperfect; but it is remarkable for an inserip. 
tion in Greek letters, with which the east end is 
completely covered, contHhiing a rescript, published' 
in the scTond year of the Emperor (iralba, relating 
to a reform in the administration of Egypt. 

In regard' to what appeared at first as the ruins 
of an Arab town, wx* are inforinijd, that, upon a 
closer examination, it proved to be a necropolis or 
cemetery, consisting of a great variety of buildings, 
not fewer than two or three hundred, each the re¬ 
ceptacle oj a number of mummies. The greater 
part are square, and surmounted with a dome si¬ 
milar to the small mosques erected over the tombs 
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of .sheiks; having generallya corridor running round, 
wliicli produces an ornamental eflwd very’ .striking 
at a distance, and gives them a nearer resemblance 
to Roman than to any existing specimen of Greels 
or Egyptian architecture. Some few are larger than 
the rest. One, in j)articular, is divided into aisles 
like our churches; and that it has heem used as such 
by llie I'arly Christians is clearly evinced hy the 
traces of saints jiuinted on the walls. In all of them 
there is a Greek cross, ami the celebrated Egyptian 
hieroglyphic, the crux (wxata, or cross with a handle, 
which, we are told, as originally signifying life, 
would a|)pear to have been adoj)ted as a C-hristian 
emblem, either from its similarity to thesha|H' of the 
ero.ss, or from its being considered the symbol of a 
future (ixistence. liut the great jx'culiarity is a 
large s(|uare hole in the centre ol'tsich, evidently for 
the jnirpose of containing a imiinmy, and which, 
from tlie fragments and wraj)j)ings that lay scat¬ 
tered alH>ut, had probably been raiisackt^d for the 
sake of j)lunder. Sir Archibald imagines tlie.se se¬ 
pulchres to be of Roman construction at an early 
period, siiR’c it is generally believed that the prac¬ 
tice of embalming was 'gradually di.scontinued in 
Egy})t after the extension ',)f (Christianity ; but he 
adds, “ among the various rccej)tacles for the «•- 
mains of the dead, from the stupendous pyramid to 
the ruih'St cavern, I know of none existing or re- 
(■orded, at all corresponding to them in shape and 
aj>pi>aranee.”' 

I'lierc ari! several other ruins in the neighbour- 


• Ibflmonstcnc's Journey to Two of llie Oase^ of Upjier 
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Jiood of E! Kargeh, which appear to combine the 
relics of Egyptian paganism with tlie symbols of 
Christian worship, and thereby lead ns to ••onohidc 
that the edifices may have laien repaired in the 
early ages of our faith after l)eiiig relinquished by 
their ainnent occupants. For a more minute a<’- 
count of these remains we take leave to refer the 
<*urious reader to the work already indicated. 

Sir F. Henniker speaks rather contemptuously of 
the ecclesiastical architecture which hap])(‘ned to fall 
under his notice in that oasis. There is a teini)le 
which he describes as a small building composed of 
petty blocks of stone, tlie pillars of whicli are onlv 
two feet six inches in diameter, and “ yven these, 
instead of l>eing formed of one .solid bl(M‘k, are con¬ 
structed of millstoni's.” He adds, that the sur¬ 
face of tin* earth in the vicinity of the temple is 
very remarkable ; it is covered with a lamina of 
.salt and sand mixed, and has the saim* aj>j)ear- 
am-e as if a j)loiighcd field had been IIcmkIccI over, 
then frozen, and tlie water drawn off from umler 
the ice.’ 

This remark suggests a qiu'stion relative to the 
origin of these gras.sy islands in tin' desert. JVlajor 
Rennell thinks that they may he attributed to the 
vegetation which would Jiece.s.sarily be oirasioned 
by .springs-of water ; the dcray of the plants pro¬ 
ducing .soil until it gradually increaseil to the extent 
of sevc-ral leagues. They are universally surrounded 
by higher ground,—a cireuiustance which accounts 
for the abundance of moisture. Fezzan, in parti¬ 
cular, is nearly encircled with mountains; and the 
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descent from the westem 'barrier of Eftypt into the 
middle level bf the Greater Oasis is distinctly 
marked by Mr Browne. Their fertility has always 
been deservedly celebrated. Strabo mentions the 
superiority of their wine; Abulfeda and Edrisi the 
luxuriance of the palm-tn^es; and our poet Thom- 
son extols 

—luftctl islos 
'riiat vcnlaiit amid Uic Libyan wild.” 

Summer^ v. 912. 

The climab?, liow(!Ver, is extremely variable, os- 
})eeially iji winter. Sometimes the rains in the 
Westem Oasis are very abundant, and fall in tor¬ 
rents, as ap[M!ars from the furrows in the roeks; but 
the season Sir A. Ednionstone made his visit there 
was none at all, and the total want of dew in the 
hot months suflieiently proves the general dryness 
of the atmosphen*. The springs an; all strongly 
impregnated w'itli iron and sulphur, and hot at 
their sources; but, as they continue equally full 
throughout tin; whole year, they supply to the in- 
habitants one of tin; prineipal meiuis of life. The 
water, notwithstanding, cannot bo used until it ha.s 
IxHin cooled in an earthen jar. 

It was in 1619 that th<!'.author wc' have just 
cited, in company with two friends, Messrs Hough¬ 
ton and Master, joined a caravan of Bedouins at 
Beni Ali, and entered the Libyan Desert, proceed¬ 
ing towards the south-west. At the end of six 
daySj having travelled about oik; hundred and eighty 
miles, they reached the first village of the Western 
Oasis, which is calh-d Bellata. Having explained 
to the inhabitants that their object was “ ofd build¬ 
ings,” they were informed that there were some in 

O 
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the neighbourhood. " Accordingly," says Sir Ar¬ 
chibald, “ in the evening we rode to See them, and 
in our way passed tliroiigh a beautiful wood of aca¬ 
cias, the foliage of which, at a little distance, recall¬ 
ed English scenery to our rec'ollection. The trees 
far ext*e«Kle<l in size any I had ever se«*n of the kind, 
and upon ni(‘asuring tin' trunk of one it proved to 
be 17 fe<‘t3 inches in cireuiiifereiice.”* 

El f’azar, however, appears to be the principal 
town of tin' oasis. The situation of the place, we 
are told, is perfectly lovely, being on an eminence 
at the f<K>t of a liin* of r<H*k which rises abruptly 
behind it, and encircled'by extensive gardens filled 
with palm, acacia, citron, and various other kinds 
of trees, some of which are rarely seen even in those 
regions. The principal edifice is an old timiple or 
convent called Daer el lladjur, alaiut fifty feet 
long by twenty-livi‘ wide, but pre.senting nothing 
either very magnificent or curious. The first cham- 
Imt is 2-1 feel by 20, suji|N)rted by four pillars live 
feet in diameter at the shall,—the walls, as far as 
they afe visible, being traced with figures and hie- 
roglyphics. The winged globe, encompassed by the 
serpent, the emblem of eternity, is carved over one 
of the doors. 

This oasis is composed of twelve villages, of which 
ten are within five or si.x miles of each other ; the 
remaining two iH’ing much farther off at the en¬ 
trance of the jilain, and scarcely looked upon as be¬ 
longing to this division. The sheik expressed his 
belief that there was inhabited land to the west¬ 
ward,—adding that some Arabs, who had lately 
attempted to explore the country in that direction, 
• Jtiuroc) to Two o£ttu: Oases, p. 44. 
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met at the end of three days such a terrible whirl¬ 
wind as compelled them to return. 

The prevailing soil is a very light red earth, fer¬ 
tilized entirely by irrigation. The people arc Be¬ 
douins, who acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
pasha, and pay an annual tribute. The only ma- 
nufacture worthy of notice is that of indigo, the 
method of prodiudng which is very simple: the 
plant, when dried, is put into an earthen jar with 
hot water, and agitated by means of a palm branch, 
resembling the handle of a churn, until the colour 
is pressed out. The liquid is then strained through 
the bark of a tree into another jar, where it is left 
for eight or nine days, during which time part of 
the water eseaiws by trickling through a small aper¬ 
ture half-way down the side of it, leaving the sedi¬ 
ment at the lH»t(oni. It is afterwards put into a 
broad but very shallow' hole formed in the sand, 
which absorbs the rcniairiing liquid, and leaves the 
indigo ill solid eaki's on the surface. This commo¬ 
dity is the property of the richer inhabitants, and is 
one of the very few articles which the pasha has 
not monopolized, probably from ignorance of its ex¬ 
istence in that remote difitrict.* 

The latitude of the Wes,tern Oasis is nearly the 
same as that of Thelies and th«' Great Oasis, or 
about 26" north. The longitude eastward from 
Greenwich may be a little more or less than twenty- 
eight degrees, K1 Kargeh lieing estimated at thirty 
degrees ten minutes, and the distance between it 
and Bellata amounting to a journey with camels of 
thirty-five hours, or one hundred and five miles. 
We may add, that it was on his return' from the 

V • Journev, p. SJk 
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remoter oasis to the Nile that Sir Archibald visited 
the cluster of islands of which El Kargch is the 
chief, and where he found the remains of the mag¬ 
nificent temple already described. 

The Little Oasis, or that of El Kassar, has been 
less visited than either of the two others which 
have been longest known to European travellers. 
We owe the latest and must distinct account to 
Bclzoni, who, proceeding in search of it westward 
from the valley of P'ayoura, arrived at the close of 
the fourth day on the brink of what In; calls the 
Elloah,—that is, th<' El Wah, or El Ouah, from 
which the Oreeks forim-d the more conijuuii term 
oasis. He describes it as a valley surrounded with 
liigh rocks, forming a spacnous ]>iaiu of twelve or 
fourteen miles in length, and about six in breadth. 
'I'lierc is only a small portion cultivated at present, 
but there are many proofs remaining that it must 
at one time have been all under crop, and that 
with proper management it might again be easily 
rendered fertile. 'ITie first village he entered was 
called Zalsto, where iie met with a kind reception 
on the whole, although tiu* simple inhabitants could 
not comprehend why a qiaii should encounter the 
toils and perils of thcjdesert merely to gratify his 
curiosity in regard to old buildings. They endea¬ 
voured to jtersuade him that the devil Had taken 
{Htssession of all the vaults which he wislnd to ex¬ 
amine ; and when the trav<!ller came out they ex¬ 
pected to find him loaded with treasure,—the only 
intelligible object for which, in their estimation, he 
could brave so formidable an enemy. 

From Zaboo he went to El Kassar, the chief vif- 
lage in that group of oases. There he saw the re- 
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mains of a Greek tc^mple, consisting of a higii wall 
with two lateral wings, and an arch in the centre. 
It is so situated that it must have been built on the 
ruins of another of greater dimensions. Its breadth 
is about sixty feet, and its hmgth, it is presumed, 
must have been in proportion. There were several 
tomlts excavated in the rock somewhat like those 
of Egypt, in whicli Mr Belxoni found several sar¬ 
cophagi of baked clay with the munimi<-s inside, 
—their folding not so rich nor so fine, the linen of 
a coarse sort, and the corpses, being without asphal- 
tum, not so well preserved. Ilis attention was also 
attracted by the account which he had received 
of a well sixty fiiet de<‘p, whose water varies in its 
temperature twice ev«>ry day. When he first put 
his Iniiid into it, being a little after sunset, he felt 
it warm ; but at midnight it was apparently much 
warmer ; and In-fore sunrise it was again somewhat 
cooler, though le.ss so than in the evening. “ For 
instance,” says In*, “ if we were to suppose the wa¬ 
ter to have been (k)'' in the evening it might be 
100 “ at midnight, and in the morning about 80“; 
but when I returned at noon it appeared quite 
cold, and might be (calculated in pro|»ortion to the 
other at 40“.” W'hatever may be the cause of this 
appar(>nt change of tein|)erature, it was of import¬ 
ance to prove the exist('nce of the fountain itself, 
according to the description found in Herodotus, who 
says that there is a well near the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, the water of which is cold at noon and 
midnight, and warm in the morning and evening.'’^ 
It is now known that such fountains are not pecu- 
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liar to anyone of the oases, several Iiaving been disro- 
vcrcd in various parts of. the Libyan Desert; and 
henee the argument of Beizoni, in regard to tlie situa¬ 
tion of the temple of Ammon, entirely loses its foree. 
All the waters in that division of Afrieaare strongly 
impregnated with salineand mineral substances,—an 
example of which, in the form of a rivulet, he records 
as having pres<’nted itself to his observation in the 
neighbourhood of Zaboo. “It is,” says he, “ curious 
water; for if white woollen-cloth be pul into it, after 
twenty.four hours it is taken out as black as any dyer 
could make it." The change of temp<Tature is ob¬ 
viously effected by th(! cliemical qualities o( the strata 
through which the spring makes its way under 
ground, modified in a certain degree by evaporation 
and the presence of light during the heat of the day. 

As to the natives, we are told that their mode of 
living is very simple: rice, of which they have great 
abundance, is their chief food ; but it is of so inferior 
a sort that they have little traffic in it, and what 
they do enjoy is onl^' among the Bedouins who go 
thither yearly to pur»-nase dates. Tlu'y liave a few 
camels and donkeys, si'vi'ral *!ows, buffiiloi‘.s, goats, 
and sheep, and could be jiappy in this Elysium, as 
it is separated from thejrest of mankind; but, sub¬ 
joins Mr Beizoni, “ they are mortal, and they must 
have their evils !” Their greatest enemies’ are their 
own ueiglilKiurs at another village, which they de¬ 
scribed as being on the opposite side of a high rock, 
removed from them three days’ journey. They are 
continually in dispute, and often attack one another 
for the most trilling causes.* 
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This traveller was very desirous to cross the desert 
northwards to the Oasis of Siwah, but he could not, 
either by promises or entreaties, prevail upon any 
one to become his guide in so perilous an adven¬ 
ture. H(' thi'ii rraol ved to proceed in a .south-western 
direction, in search of a similar district known at 
El Kassar by the name of El Haix, and situated 
at the distance of thirty hours’ journey. Upon his 
arrival, he found it a tract of land forming a cres¬ 
cent of more than twenty miles in extent, and pre¬ 
senting .some spots of fertile ground and various 
springs of excellent water. lie traced the remains 
of an ancient town, the baths of which are still in 
a .state of good preservation. A Christian church of 
Gn-cian architecture, and th(‘ ruins of a «)nvent, 
were likewise clearly distinguished; but as tin* 
guide selected by Belmii was recognised at El 
Haix as the sheik of one of the predatory hordes of 
Bedouins, who from time to time carry terror over 
the face of the desert, a regard to his personal safety 
induced him to shorten his visit. 

Soon after his return to El Kas.sar he set out in 
a south-easterly course for a place? railed El Moele, 
where he once more found the ruins of a small 
village, and the remains of a very large Chris¬ 
tian church and convent. Some of the paintings 
on the wall are finely preserved, particularly the 
figure's of the twedve aposth's on the' top of a niedu' 
ewt'r an altar; the gold is still to 1m* seen in several 
parts, and the features are perfectly distinct. El 
Mode is situated at the extremity of a long tract of 
land which had been cultivated in former times, 
but is now abandemed for want of water, it extends 
more than ten miles from west to east; from which 
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point it required a long day’s journey to bring him 
again to the banks of the Nile. 

We have still to mention the Oasis of Siwah, in 
some respects the most interesting of the whole, and 
more esiK'cially as connected with the traditions of 
Jupiter Amnion, whose ti'mple it is generally un- 
derstiKid to contain. It is situated in lat. 29'^ 12' 
N., and in long. 2(1’ ti' H; being about six miles 
long, and lM:tvveen four and five in breadth, the 
nearest distamre from tin; river of Egyjit not exceed¬ 
ing one hundred and twenty miles. A large propor¬ 
tion of the land is occupied by date-trees ; but the 
palm, the pomegranate, the fig, the olive, the vine, 
the apricot, the plum, and i;ven the apph;, are said 
to fiourisli ill tlie gardens. No soil can be more fer¬ 
tile. Te})id springs, too, holding salts in solution, 
are numerous throughout the district ; and it is 
imagined that the frequency of <!arthquakes is eon- 
ntTted with the geological structure of the surround, 
ing country. 

“ The extiTiial ap|K>aranee of the town of Siwah 
is striking and singular, as well as its ink^mal ar- 
rangements. It is built on a steep conical roeJi of 
testaceous limestone, and, both in its form and its 
crowded population, bears a resemblance to a bee.-- 
hive. The streets, narrow and crooked, are like 
staircases, and so dark, from the overhanging sto¬ 
ries, that the inhabitants use a lamp at noonday. 
In the centre of the town the streets are generally 
five feet broad, and alsiut eleven feet high; but some 
are so low that you must stoop to pass through 
them. Each house has several floom, the upper 
communicating with the lower by galleries and 
chambers which cover the streets. The number of 
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stories visible is three or four, but there are in fact 
five or six. On every marriage the father builds a 
lodgement for his son above his own, so that the 
town is continually rising higher. The houses and 
wails are for the most part built of natron or mine¬ 
ral soda, and rock salt mixed with sand, coated 
with a gypseous earth which preserves the salt from 
melting. The town is divided into two quarters: 
the upper is inhabited only ’by married people, 
women, and children ; the lower by widiiwers and 
youths, who, though allowed to go into tlu* other 
quarter by day, must retire at dusk under the pe¬ 
nalty of a fine. The total papulation of the town is 
between 20(H) and 2501); that of the oasis at large 
is supposed to amount to 1((K)() .souls.”"’ 

But a dt'seription of the temple of Ammon must 
prove more interesting to tlu* reader than any de¬ 
tails resiH'cling the mode of life pursued by bar¬ 
barians. A league and a half, th<>n, from the town 
of Siwah, towards the east, are the ruins of an edi¬ 
fice built in the Egyptian style, to which the na¬ 
tives give the name of t)m Beydeh. The vestiges 
of a triple enclosure, enormous stones lying on the 
ground, and masses still standing, prove it to have 
been a monument of the first order. The portion 
still remaining and in tolerable preservation is thirty- 
three feet in length, and itonsists of part pf a gate¬ 
way and two great walls, which are covered with 
three immense stones measuring thirty-four feet by 
twenty-seven. The only apartment that could be 
distinctly made out was 112 feet in length; the 
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whole area of ruins boin^ a rectangular space about 
360 feet by 300. 

The decorations are observed to bear the closest 
resemblance to tlio.se of the Egyptian monuments; 
the figures, scenes, and arrangements, being entirely 
the same. Here is the god with the ram’s head, such 
as is seen at Thebes and Latopolis, who also re¬ 
ceives the homage of the priests. The ram, too, is the 
animal that most freqmoitly occurs among the orna¬ 
ments. The interior and the ceiling of the apart¬ 
ment still standing are richly adorned with hiero¬ 
glyphic sculptiir<!s in relief and coloured. Tlu‘ figures 
of the gods and jiriests form long processions, oecu- 
jiying three rows, surmounted with a multitude of 
hieroglyphic tablets painted blue or green. The 
same style and the same east of eouiitenaiice are re¬ 
marked here as in the monuments of the Theliaid, 
—the same costumes and saeril^ces. The roof is 
occupied by two rows of gigantic vultures with 
extended wings, with tablets of hieroglyphics, and 
stars painted red oh a l ine ground. Under the 
ruins of the entrance-gate, and on two of the faces 
of a rectangular block, is seuljitured in full relief 
the figure of Typhon or the evil genius, about five 
feet high. A similar ‘block has Ixs-n used in the 
basis of the mosque of^iwah ; lieiiig without doubt 
the pedestals of columns erected after the manner 
of the Typhonium of Edfou, to which these ruins 
bear a resemblance, though on a larger scale.* 

This description, which does much credit to the 
penetrating eyes and vivid fancy of a French tra¬ 
veller, the zealous IM. Hrovetti, may be contrasted 
witli the sober delineation of an Englishman, who 

* Cabinet oi* vol. i. p. 205. 
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saw no more tlian was actually to be seen in the 
mouldering walls of the famous El Birbc, which 
adorn the Oasis of Siwah.* 

Nearly a mile from these ruins, in a pleasant 
grove of date-j)alms, is still discoveri^d the celebrated 
Fountain of the Sun, dedicated of old to the Ammo- 
nian deity. It is a small marsh rather than a well, 
extending alamt ninety feet in length and sixty in 
width, but is at the same time perfectly transpa¬ 
rent, though a constant disengagement of air reveals 
the olKTiiical action which gives a |M;culiar character 
to its waters. At present, not less perceptibly than 
in the days of Herodotus, the tcniperature is subject 
to a diurnal change. In the night it is apparently 
warmer than in the day; and in the morning, as 
was observed by the ancients, a steam rises from it, 
denoting the refrigc'ration of the atniosjdiere. Close 
by this spring, in .the shade of the palm.grove, are 
the traces of a .small temple, sujiposcd to be the n-- 
lics of the sanctuary mentioned by Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus as being near the Fountain'of the Sun. 

The character of the ruins now described carries 
back their date beyond the era of Christianity,—an 
inferem* which is confirmed by the apjH!arance of 
a mountain in the mnghliourhood, a great part of 
which has lieen converted into catacombs. Some of 
these sepulchral chambers are on a magnificeut scale, 
end bear a considerable degree? of resemblance to the 
celebrated tombs of Thela's, having the same variety 
of apartments, and even of decoration, sculpture, and 
painting. But unfortunately none of them have 
escaped violation, and in the greater number nothing 

• Si'n Travels in Afrira, Kgypt, and Syria, by W. G. Browne. 
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remains except relics of ancient mummies, crumbling 
bones, and torn linen. About ten years ago a part of 
the excavations was possessed by a tribe of Arabs, 
who tunied them into a subterraneous village. 

The inter(!st of the traveller is still farther excited 
by a succession of lakes and temples which stretch 
into the de.s(Tt towards the west; all rendered sacred 
by religious associations and by the traditionary 
legimds of the native tribes. Tombs, catacombs, 
churches, and convents, are .scattered over the waste, 
which awaken the recolhs-tions of the Christian to 
the early records of his taith, and which at the same 
time recall even to the Pagan and the Mohamme¬ 
dan <‘vents more interesting than are to Ik; found in 
the vulgar annals of the human race, »)r (»n touch 
the heart of any but those who are connected with 
a remote; liinrage by means of a family history. 
At a short distance from the sacred lake there is a 
temple of Roman or Greek (-onstruction, which in 
modern times besirs the name of Ka.sr Koum. The 
IK)rtion still standing is divided into thret: apart- 
metils, the longest of which is fifty feet by twenty- 
two, and the height «;ighteen feet. The roof, com- 
po.sed of large stones, is still rt;maining in a part of 
the building; but, generally speaking, l)oth the cov¬ 
ering and the walls have fallen down. Perhaps the 
only remarkable feature attending this building is 
th(‘ fact that the architecture is of the Doric order, 
the sculptures, cornices, and friraes, being executed 
withmuch careand pr<‘cision,—a circumstance; whidi 
cannot fail to excite surprise in a country surround¬ 
ed by the immense deserts of Libya, and at the dis¬ 
tance of not less than four hundred miles from the 
ancient limits of civilisation. 
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In the consecrated territory of tliat mysterious 
land is the salt lake of Arashieh, distant two days 
and a half from Si wall, in a valley enirlosed by two 
mountains, and extending from six to seven leagues 
in circumferem-e. So holy is it esteemed that BI. 
Cailliaud could not obtain permission to visit its 
hanks. Even the pasha’s lirman failed to alter the 
determination of the sheiks on this essential point. 
They dirlared that they would sooner perish than 
suffer a stranger to apjiroach that sacred island, 
which, according to tlndr belief, contained treasures 
and talismans of mysterious fiowiir. It is said to 
possess a temple, in which are- the seal and sword of 
the prophet, the palladiiini of their independence, 
and not to b«! seen by any profane eye. A rea.soii- 
able doubt may indeed be enUTtained as to these 
assertions ; for BI. Drovi'lli, who aci'ompanied a de¬ 
tachment of troojis under Ilassaii Bey, walked round 
the Ixirders of the lake, and observed nothing in its 
bosom but naked rocks. BIr Browne, too, remarks 
that he found “ misshapen roAs in abundance,” 
but nothing that he could poifitively decide to be 
ruins,—it being very unlikely, he adds, that any 
should be there, the spot being entirely destitute of 
trees and fresh water. ] 

Blajor Ib-nnell has employed much learning to 
prove that the Oasis of Siwah is the site of the fa¬ 
mous temple of Jupiter Ammon, lie remarks that 
the variations, lietween ail the authorities ancient 
and modern, amount to little more than a space 
equal to thrice the length of the oasis in question, 
which is at the utmost only six miles long. “ And 
it is pretty clearly proved that no other oasis exists 
in that quarter within two or more days’ journey; 
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but on the contrary that Siwah is surrounded by a 
wide dt»ert: so that it cannot be doubted that this 
oasis is tiie same with that of Ammon ; and the 
edifice found there the remainx of tlie celebrated 
temple from whence the oracles of Jupiter Ammon 
were delivered.”* 

At dilTerent distances in the desert, toward the 
west, are other oases, the exact position and extent of 
which are almost entirely unknown to the European 
geographer. The ancients, who we are satisfied had 
more certain intelligence in regard to that quarter 
of the globe than is yet possessed by the moderns, 
were wont to compart* the surface of Africa to a 
leopard’s skin ; the little islands of fertih* soil being 
as numiToiis as the sftots on that animal. It is pro¬ 
bable that these interesting retreats will .soon be 
better known ; for the authority of Mohammed Ali 
Iteiiig recognised as far as his name is known, the 
traveller will find the usual facilities and protiTtion 
which are stt readily granted to tlm Franks whom an 
enlighten<‘d curiosity leads into his dominions. 

Tlu? desert which iH>unds the eastern side of the 
Egyptian valley, and stretches to the shores of the 
Red Sea, pre.sents likewise to tin* plnhwopher several 
points worthy of coqlsideration. Mr Irwin, who 
travelled from K<‘nneh to ('airo by a road which 
pa&ses obliquely through the northern port of this 
wilderness, found some delightful ravines in the 
hilly barrier by which it is guar4ed, ornamented 
with l)eautifnl shrubs, and alTording a safe retreat 
to the timid antelope. Some tufts of wild wheat, 
a date-tree, a w*ell, and a grotto, call to mind the 

* The Geo^ra^hit'al SvsttMn oi’ IJerodotiLs Exainmed UQcl Kx 
plained, vol. li. p. 2^. Second Edition. 
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old anchorets who eliosc in these solitudes to relin¬ 
quish all intercourse with the sinful world. Two 
verdant spots of a similar character, near the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf, iK'tweeii Suez and Cosseir, contain the 
monasteries of .St Anthony and St Paul, surrounded 
with thriving orchards of dates, olives, and apricots. 

But the most interesting object on the shores of 
the inlet just mimtioned are the remains of Bere¬ 
nice, a town which <!onnects the history of ancient 
Egypt with that of the Macedonian and Roman 
power in Africa, and at the same time indicates 
one of the channels through which commerce! was 
carried on .between the remoter parts of Asia and 
the nations of Eurojee. According to Pliny it was 
through Berenice that the priiici|iai trade.' e)f the 
Romans with India was condue-teel by nu'ans of 
caravans, whie'h reache'd the' Nile' at CUeptos, nett far 
from the petiiit at which the' pre'sent shorte'r reiad by 
Cosseir teue'he's the rive'r. By this ineeiiuni it is said 
that a sum not le'ss than .P4b0,(MI0 was annually re¬ 
mitted by them tei their corre'spettideiits in the East, 
in payment etf merchandise which ultimately sold 
fur a liunelre'd time's as much. 

An exagge'rate'd ae'ceiunt of an ancient city, .said 
to have! bes'ii disceivert'el in that neighlMturhood, was 
published some ye'eirs ago in a Fre'iich work piirjtetrt- 
ing to conve'y intellige'iice re'cently received fretm M. 
Cailliaud, a young trave'ller in Africa. The* situa¬ 
tion was dese'ribed as being a fe'W le-ague's freim the 
Red .Sea, and currently kneewn among the Arabs by 
the name of .Seke'Ilt'. The ruins e'einsisted of many 
temples, palace:s, and private houses still standing, 
so that they might in semie' respc'cts be erompkred to 
the relics of Pompeii; the architecture was Grecian, 
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with some Egyptian ornaments ; several inscriptions 
seemed to prove tliat the town must have l)een built 
by the Ptolemies, while one of the temples was evi¬ 
dently d«Klieated to Berenice. The hope of examin¬ 
ing so many splendid monuments of ancient taste 
induced Belzoni and Mr Beechey to undertake a 
painful journey across the desert, from Esneh to 
the Bed Sea ; in the course of which, after having 
inspected the surrounding country with the greatest 
minuteness, and that, too, under the direction of the 
same guide who had attended i\I. Cailliaud, they 
had the mortification to disttovcr that the ardent 
Frenchman, Ix'guiled*either by the mirage or by- 
his own h(!ated fancy, had seen towers, ]>alaces, and 
temples, whi<-h to more ordinary observers were en¬ 
tirely invisible. The strictures of Belzoni, whose 
mind was entirely devoted to matters of fact, are 
more amusing than complaisant. “ All that we 
saw was the summits of other lower mountains, and 
at last we l)egan to Im‘ persuadtsl that no such town 
existed, and that Monsieur (^aliud (so he spells the 
name) had seen the great city only in his own ima¬ 
gination. It W.US rather provoking to have imder- 
taken such a journey in,con.setjuence of su<di a fabri- 
<‘ated description ; and I hope? this circumstance will 
serve as a warning to travellers to take care to what 
rejxjrts they listen, and from whom they receive 
their information. From the accounts of persons 
who are so given to exaggeration, one cannot ven¬ 
ture on a journey without running the risk of Ixong 
led astray and disappointed, as we were in our search 
after the said town with its eight hundred houses,— 
and very like Pompeii!” 

But his labour was at length rewarded by dis¬ 
covering the site of the real Berenice on the mar- 
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gin of the sea, and at no great distance from the po- 
sition in which it is laid dow’n by M. D’Anville. 
The ruins liave assumed the appearance of little 
mounds; but the lines of the principal streets, ne¬ 
vertheless, may still be distinctly traced, and even 
the forms of the houses, though these last are for the 
most part filled with sand. The materials used by 
the archite<'ts of Ilabeidi were somewhat singular, 
for Belzoni assures us tbat he could see nothing but 
coral, roots, madrepore, and sev<;ral petrifactions of 
sea-w<-ed. The temple, he adds, is built of a kind 
of soft calcan-ous and sandy stone, but decayed 
much by the air of the sea. - 

It is well known that Berenice was founded by 
Ptolemy Piiiladelphus a little after the ('stablish. 
mont of Alyos Ilormus. Situated in a lower j)art 
of the gulf, it facilitated navigation by enabling 
mariners to take advantage of the regular winds. 
The inland route between tioptos and Berenice 
was ©iHUied with an army by the same prince, who 
fonned stations along the line for the protection of 
travellers. This relation, which is given by Strain), 
agrees with the Adulitiu inscription preserved in 
Cosmas, which records the Kthioj)ian conquests of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, who s*“eiiis to have adopted the 
commercial plans of his father, and to have endea¬ 
voured to extend them. The Bomans, when they 
conquered Egypt, immediately ])erceived the im¬ 
portance of these arrangements ; Berenice became 
the centre of their Eastern trade, and Myos Ilor¬ 
mus sunk to a subordinate rank. The only Greek 
author who gives an account of this emporium is 
the geographer just named. All the details, in¬ 
deed, concerning the road from Coptos to Berenice 
are Roman. It occupied twelve days, and is esti- 
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mated at 2/58 miles by Pliny and the compiler of 
tlu? Peutinjicrian Tables. The ])<)rt of Ilabesli, the 
name that the liarlamr corresponding to Berenice' 
now bears, is derived from an ajepellation given to 
the African shore in the parallel of Syeiie.'"' 

Tli(' situation of this interesting town imisl have 
been di'lightiul. The sea ojx'iis before' it on tiu' 
('ast; and, from the southern coast to the point of 
th(' ca])(', tlu're is an amphitheatre of mountains, 
with a single brt'ak on tht' north-west, forming the' 
eonimnnicatioM which coniK'cls it with bigypt. Bight 
opposite there is a line harbour enlin'Iy made by 
nature, guarded on tin' east by a projecting rock, 
on llu' south by the land, and on tin' wc'st by the 
town. TIk' exte'iit covered by the ruins was asce'r- 
tained to be 2(MK» feet by ItitMl, which was calculated 
to contain 40(M> house's ; but that he; might “ not 
be niistiike'n feir aneetlu'r daliuel,” JMrBe'lzenii re'dnees 
the' numbe'i- lei 2(HKh which, at the' rate' eif five' lei a 
family, give's a peijiulation of about lO.tMIO pe'i-seins, 
old and young. The tenuple', whie-h nie'asure'el 102 
fe't't ill h'ligth by 4.‘t in wiellh, prove'd to be' Egyp¬ 
tian both in its plan anel its are'hite'ctnre, having 
figure's sculptureel in li^jsso rs'lii'vo, I'xe'cute'el witli 
e'einsidi'rable skill, togi'fhi'r itli many hie-roglyphie's. 
The plain that surrounels tiii' tow n is ve'ry exti'ii- 
sive; the iii'are'st ]>oint in tin' nieimititins whie'h 
form till' e're'se'e’iit being not le'ss than live' miles 
distant. The soil is sei e'oinjili'te'ly moisteiK'd by the 
vapeiur fremi the si'a as to be ejuite suitable' for ve'- 
getation, and weiiiid produee', if [iroperly ciiltivale'el, 
abundant pasture' lor came ls, she e p, anil other elo- 
uu'stic aiiinials. At prexse'iil it abouiiels witli acai-ias 
* Murniy’.s Historicui Amumt, \(>l. ti. \k I»’7- 
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and a small tree calltMl suvara, which last grows so 
close to the shore as to l>e under water every high 
tide. Unfortunately there are no wells nor springs 
in the neighbourhood, and hence a difliculty in ac¬ 
counting for the sujiply of an article so iiidispen- 
sabh' to a town su(4i as IJerenice must have? la^en 
during the gov<!rninent of the Ptolemies. It is pre¬ 
sumed that th(‘ contiguous hills would afl'ord the 
means of answering this claim, though at presi.-nt 
no traces of an aqueduct can be diseoi ercd. 

From this narrative it should seem that the city 
which bore tin? name? of Ptolemy’s mother was placed 
near the 24tli degree of latitude*, or in the same pa¬ 
rallel with Syeoie. The .seashore in that vicinity is 
formed almost (‘ntire'ly of calcareous matter, in the 
shajM* of madr(!porcs, corals, and slu'lls, all aggr<*- 
gate'd into a solid mass lihe a rock, and stretching 
from tlx* bank of sand which constitutes the l>oun- 
dary (tf the tide to a great distance into the* water. 
A similar ph(!nonu‘non occurs in (k-ylon, where the 
lime held in solution at the mouths of the* rivers 
(*oml>ines with the siliceous and argillaceous ingre- 
di<‘nls of the iMiacIi, and gives rise to a continued 
extension of the coast, as well as to those <*oral nsjfs 
which prove so dang<Tous to the mariner. “ All the 
slior**,” says the traveller, “ as far as we could see, 
was wmpdsed of a nuuss of p(‘trifactions of various 
kinds.” In some place's there* are beds of sand, but 
the*re* is not a spot fe»r a boat to approach the leeach 
witheiut the risk of iHeing stavc'd ag'ainst the roeek. 

At the distance* of twenty-five miles, in a straight 
line from the; Red Weja, are the famous Emerald 
Mountain.s, the; highest of which, from a referemte to 
its subterranean treasures, is called Zubara. Tlu'sc 
mines were fonuerly visited by Brue*e*, whose ac- 
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count of them is amply confirmed by the latest tra- 
sellers, whOj in verifying his statements, do no more 
than justice to his niemorj', so long and so ungene¬ 
rously reviled. The presi'iit Pasha of Egy|)t made 
an attempt, in the year llliC, to renew the jw)- 
‘■ess, which had been long relinquished, for finding 
those precious stones so much prized by the former 
conquerors of the land. Aliout fifty men were i‘m- 
filoyed when Mr Belzoni passed the establishment; 
hut, although they had toiled six months, nothing 
\va.s fiiund to satisfy tlie avarice of their employer, 
whom, it is said, they execrated in their lu'arts. 
The mines or excavations made by the ancients 
wore all choked up with tli<> rubbish of the roof 
that had fallen in, and the laltour to remove it 
was great ; for the holes were very small,—scarcely 
capable of anitaining the Uidy of a man crawling 
like a chameh'on. These unfortunate wretches re- 
I'cived their supply of jirovisions from the Nile ; but 
occasionally it did not arrive in due time, and great 
famineofcour.se jirevailol among them. The near- 
i-st well was distant about half.a.day’s journey; 
whence it is not surprising that, depriv»*dof the ne- 
i-essaries of life, and feelyig that they wiTe doomed 
to 1 m' sacrificed in the ^esert, they sliould have riv 
[Kiatedly risen against their leaders and put tlu'in 
to death.■■■■ 

Till' great wilderness of Kastern Egypt is ociai- 
piisl by various tribes of Arabs, who consider its 
diflereiit sections as their patrimonial inheritance. 
The Ababdeh rule over that {sirtion of it which 
stn-t<dies from the latitude of (losseir to a distant 
partofAubia; the Beni Wassel join them on the 


Ufl/oiib voK li. t>. 40. 
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iiortli ; and these again are succeeded hy the ]\la- 
]iaz('h, who (daiin an authority as far as the paral¬ 
lel of B(‘ni Soiief. The desert, wliieh cortipreheiids 
the Istliiiiiis of Suez, is in the jMissession of a fourth 
family, who arc known l)y the designation of Hoo- 
at-al, and sometimes Ity that of Atoonis or Antonis, 
<leriv(^d, it is prohahle, from the name of the saint 
whose convent gives celebrity to the neighhourhood. 

It has been observed that this steril region ex¬ 
hibits the form of a triangb*, the aj)ex of which is 
piao'd at Suez, while the two sides rest upon the 
l{<'d Sea and the Nile. In the j)arallcl of Cairo 
the river ie scarcely three days’ journey fnmi tile 
.sea ; at Keft tin? di.staiice is considerably increas- 
i‘d ; farther soutb it becomes nine day.s’ jounu'y; 
while at Syene it is compiited to be about seven, 
teen. This district, which from its eastern situa¬ 
tion is deiioininated Sbarkin,—a wonl latinized 
into Saraceiie,—is by the ancients frec|uently term¬ 
ed Arabia, from the similarity both of the coun¬ 
try and the iidiabitants. It has also been termed 
Asiatic Kgyjd. The chain of mountainous ridges 
which cotdine the easti-m bank of the Nile is so 
.sti'cp and ))reci])itous that it frequently exhibits the 
a.spect of an artificial fortificidion, interrujited at in¬ 
tervals by deep and rugged raiines. But, as if 
this natural defence had not been sulTicieiit, the re¬ 
mains of a real wall, about twi-ntj'-four feet thick, 
formed of huge stones, and running from north to 
soutli, is asserted to have been di.scovered in this 
desert. This the Ar.abs suppose to have been con¬ 
structed by an ancient Egyptian king, and hence 
the name which it continues to bear,— the~ Wall of 
Iho Old Man. Tlu' greater part of this arid di'sert 
aflords no traces of iiiiiinal or vegetable life : “ The 
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Itirds,” saj's Dr Loydeiij “ slimi its torrid atnio- 
sphorc, tlu‘ sorpcnt and the lizard abandon (h(> sands, 
and the red ant, wliieh ri'seinbles in eolour the soil 
on whieh it lives, is almost the only ereature that 
seems to exist amono the ruins of nature. Hut the 
monasteries of St Anthony and St I’aiil are still 
ijihahited by Coptie monks, who, while they elaiin 
an absolute power over demons and wild beasts, are 
unable to protect themselves from the W'anderiiif; 
Arabs,—more formidabh'than either to an unarmed 
aseetie.”’ 

Towards Suez the shore is skirted by .some small 
islands, whieh are as barren as the mainland. Th<‘ 
principal of these are the.lalfatines, four in number, 
and arranijed in the form of a sinnieirele. After 
piussino Djibel el Zeil the harbour of itlyos Hor- 
mus (iresents itself, am-ieiitly selected by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in prefiirenei' to Suez. For a eonsi- 
derable period this was the emporium of tin- Ara¬ 
bian trade, until, as we have already stated, in the 
time of the tlomans, it v.as snjijilanted by Dereniee. 
('os.<eir, the Jii'ueos Portus of the jfeographer Pto¬ 
lemy, has long given jilace to a more modern town 
of the same name, wliieh stamls in lat. 2(i' 7' N., 
and long. 31' 1' F., and is said to be built among 
hillocks of i;ioviii" sand. The houses ar<“ formed of 
clay, ami the inhabitants, in their manners and 
features, have a greater resemblance to the Arabians 
of the opposite shore than to the native Egyptians. 
It now tlerives its chief importance from being one 
of the stations at whieh the pilgrims assemble on 
their route to the holy cities of JMeeca and JMedina.t 

* Murray’s Historical Account of Travels in Africa, ii. \u U12. 

Ibid. p. Hid. 
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('ITAP l'KIl X. 

Manners nml Cnstoms of the F.yyptians. 

(jroat Variety t»f’Manners in K^y]>t—Funenil (\*r<*inonics deserib- 
('(i by I)i(Kiorus—Jiidpnent promiiuiml on the Demi—rj\il Suits 
in aneU'nt Times—Aeeonnt of C’opl ir liaptism—Levanliiies»>- 
Moslein Marriagt»s; Description by Mr Tlrowne—Jnl«*iior of a 
ilareiii — (Circassians •— Kthiopian Women — M«m1c «)!' Javinp; 
ainon^'J'nrks; Ainon^ iMiropeaiis—Mos<jnes—Moltaninied Ali 
am! Tiiirckbardt—l.anp;iiaj^Mi('Co]>ts—Uelipon—b'estival of (Ca- 
lip;*—Virj^in offered to the Nile; A similar Custom in Indni— 
Female Monnieis in Kj^’pl-—Dress of Ladies—Anuistmieiifs of 
(Cairo— lt<*ptiles, Insects, Nuisaiu’cs— Aiie<’doi<* <d‘ Sir Sidney 
Siiiitli—Opinion of Dimon--Cbai'acter of Kgyjdiaii Araks— 
Houses—Mmleof liifi*—Baris*!s— Doctors I^ietv—Arabii* Ma¬ 
nuscripts—Serj»ent FCaters and Charmers—Maiulotik Notions of 
Kes{NH‘Uibility. 


In a <r()untrj% thciiiliahitants of wliicli acknowl(‘<]g<‘ 
so many diflerent descents, tin? inanners .tnd cusioins 
must partake of an equal variety. Tiie liabits of 
the Turk, for examph-, can have little resemhlance 
to those of the Coj)t, the JMamlouk, the JSedouin, or 
the Jew ; for in ]M>ints where hereditary attach, 
meiits do not interfen! the authority of relij>ioii con¬ 
tinues to perpetuate a distinction. Our best guides to 
the kiiow’ledge of modern Egypt are ]Mr Browne and 
Dr II ume, botli of whom were a considerable time* 
resident in it, and well qualified by their know letlgo 
of society to supply an intelligible account of what 
fell under their observation. In regard to the more 
ancient periods, it is obvious that we do not possess 
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sufficient information of domestic life from which to 
furnisli a narrative that miglit prove agreeable to 
the general reader, who cannot be supiwsed to take 
much int(Test in the d(!tails of a su|)erstitious wor¬ 
ship, or in tin- oj)iiiionsof a mystical philosophy. 
We shall therefore confiiK- ourselves to a single ex¬ 
tract from Diodorus Siculus relative to the funeral 
wremojiies which were ohs<‘n’i!(l in the days of the 
Pharaonic dynasty. He t(!lls us that a talent of 
silviT—X’45()—w'as sometimes (jxpiaided in per- 
formiriij the hist offici-s to a di' tinguished individual. 

The relatives of the deci-ased, says he, announce 
to the judges, and to Sill llx-connexioiiHof the fami¬ 
ly, the time apjiointed for the ceremony, which in 
eludes the passage of the defunct over the lake or 
canal of the Nome to which he belonged. 'J'wo-and- 
forty judges are then collected, and arranged on a se¬ 
micircular bench, which is situated on the hank of 
tin- <-anal; the boat is |)reparcd, and tiu! pilot, who is 
called by the Egyptians V/iaroii, is ready to perform 
his office; whence'it is said that Orpheus borrow- 
<*d th(' mj'thological chara<‘t('r of this personage. 
But before the coffin is jmt into tin; boat, the law 
permits any one who ghooses to bring forward his 
accusations against ijte disid ])erson ; and if it is 
proved that his life was criminal tin? fuiu-ral rites 
are prohibit'd; while, on the other hand, if the 
charges an? not substantiated, the accuser is sub¬ 
jected to a seven' punishment. If then' are no in¬ 
sinuations against the deceasi'd, or if thi'y have been 
satisfactorily repelled, the relations ciaisi' to givi' any 
fartiu'r expn'ssion to their grief, and proceed to j)ro- 
iiounci' suitable ('ncomiums on his good principles 
and humane actions ;• asserting, that he is about to 
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pass a happy eternity witli the pious in tin* regions 
of Hades. Tlie body is tlien dejwsited with Ixicoin- 
ing solemnity in the catacomb pn^pared for it." 

Tliis narrative is confirmed by various piidorial 
representations .still preserved, which exhibit the 
forty-two judges performing the duty her(> assigned 
to them, as well as l)y certain inscriptions which 
distinctly allude to the saiiu! remarkal)le custom. 
Hence is likewise establislusl the opinion, conveyed 
by .several of the Greek historians and philosophers, 
that th(! ancient Egy[)tians believed in a future stab' 
of reward and punishment. 

In civil suits, according to th(! same author, the 
number of Judges was only thirty; and it is worthy 
of special notice, as l)earing some aflinity to a u.sage 
well known in a lu'ighbouring nation, that their 
president wore a breasti)late adorned with ji'wt'ls, 
which was called Truth. The eight lawks of the 
laws w'ere spnsid op<'n in court; and tiu' j)leadings of 
the advo<rates wen* exclusively <'onducted in W’riting, 
in order that tin; feelings of the Judges might not be 
improperly biassed by the too energetic eloquence of 
an ini])assioncd orator. The president delivered the 
sentence of his colleague's by touching the succe.ssful 
})arty with the mysb'rious syiiibol of truth and jus¬ 
tice which sidorned his pi'rson.t 

l)r Hume relab's, that when at Kosetta he and 
a fri(;nd were invitc'd by a Coptic nuTchant to witness 
the* christening of a child. On entering tlu'y were 
received by tin; lady of the: house with great civility. 
She |wured a little* perfunieid rose-water into their 


* DifKior. Siciil. Hist., lih. i. cap. 02. 

Pliilosoph. Trans.) 1010. Supplement to Ency. Erit., vol. iv. 
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hsuids, from a bottle covered with silver fillagree of 
very fine work ; and as they passed into the room 
they were sprinkled over with the sanu* liq uid. This 
w'iis found to be a common custom in all Coptic and 
Cevantine houses when a jierson makes a visit of 
wreniony. The aiiartinent into which they were 
introduei.-d was in tin? highest lloor, where was a 
table covi'red with all kinds of sweetmeats and fruits. 
The mistress of the family and her sister, also a 
married lady, with Iut husband and other guests, 
•soon made their appearance. The infant was com¬ 
pletely swathed. The ceremony was performed 
by a Coptic jiriest, according to a service which he 
read from a manuscript ritual; which, if we may 
trust to the descri[)tion given by I’ococke, consists in 
plunging the child three times into water, after 
which it is confirmed, and rt'ceives the other sacra¬ 
ment,—that is, the minister dips his finger in con¬ 
secrated wine, and puts it to the infant’s mouth.* 

Having mentioned the Levantines, we may add, 
that the people wl?o go fiy this name are tin; de- 
sceiiTlants of Franks born in Kgypt and Syria, and 
that they an? thereby distinguished from the natives 
of European countries. The ladies of this class imi¬ 
tate the Arabs in dyeing their eyelashes, eyebrows, 
and hair, with a dark colour, and dress in the cos¬ 
tume of t‘ie higher order of their society. 

The Moslem marriages are always regulated by 
the elder females, the bridegroom seldom slicing the 
bride till the day of their union. It is merely a 
civil contract bi'tween their mutual friends, and 
signed by the young man and his father. There is 


• \Val(K)lc’s Memoirs, p. 400. I’ocockc's Travels, vol. i. p. 240. 
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a procession consisting of many persons, male and 
female, who accompany the young lady to the house 
of Iht future husband, where she is received by her 
coiiipanions. As soon as the ceremony is per¬ 
formed the women raise a shout of congratulation, 
which is repeated at intervals during the entertain¬ 
ment that follows. After this burst of joy they 
make anothtr procession through the streets, the 
females all ve'iled ; and a person, mounted on a horse 
richly caparisoned, carries a red handkerchief fixed 
to the end of a jmle after the; fashion of a military 
banner. They then return to the house, where they 
l)ass the remainder of the day and part of the night 
in feasting, Imking at d.’.nciiig-girls, and listening 
to singing-men. 

llir Browne, who witnessed the marriage of the 
daughter of Ibrahim B(>y, describes it in the follow¬ 
ing terms.—“ A splendid equipage was prepared in 
tin' Kuro])ean fonri, being a coach drawn by two 
horses, and ornanu ntt'd with wreaths of ai'tificial 
flowers, in which a beautiful slstvo from tbc bart'in, 
p(‘rsonating the bride; (whose features were very 
jilaiii), was carried through the principal streets of 
Cairo. The* blinds of the.coach were; drawn up, 
luid the fair deputy sat concealed. The; jeroeession 
w'as atUaided by some beys, several oflicers and 
iVIanilouks, and ende'd at the house of the bride¬ 
groom, who received her from the carriage in his 
arms.” In general, at Cairo, the bride, who is com- 
pleUdy veiled, walks under a canopy, supfiorted by 
two women, to the house of the bridegroom. He 
adds that the ladies of the (‘a[)ital are not tall but 
well formed. The upper ranks are tolerat)ly fair, 
in w'hich, and in fatness, consist the chief praises of 
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beauty in tlie Egyptian climate. Tliey marry at 
fourteen or fifteen, and at twenty are past their 
prime. For what reason the natives of hot climates 
ordinarily prefer women of large persons, he ac- 
knowledg<!s that lu> was not able to diseover. Never- 
tlu'less the Coptic ladies have interesting features, 
large black eyes, and a g('nteel figure.* 

vSfH'aking of the original inhabitants of Egypt, 
this author confirms the opinion given by recent 
travellers in op|)osition to that supported by Malle 
Brim, and obviously borrowed from Volney. II<‘ 
admits that there is a peculiarity of feature coininon 
to all t1u( (>)j)ts, but atsserts that neithcr.in counte- 
inuice nor jiersonal form is there any rcsdiddanc-.- 
to lh(' negro. Tlnnr hair and eyes an; indeed of a 
ilark hue, and the former is often curled, though not 
in a greater degr<“e than is frequently s<sm among 
Europeans. The no.se is generally aquiline, and 
though the lips be sometimes thick, they are by no 
means uniformly so; and on the whole, he concludes, 
a strong r<>sinnblanc<‘ may be traced ladweiJii the form 
of visage in tire modern (!opts and that presented 
in till' aiKoent mummies, paintings, and statues. 

l)r Hume was admitted into the harem of Ilas- 
san Bey, ami saw Ihr^s; of its inmates. They were 
seated in a small room, on the sides of which was 
a divan or sofa covered with crimson .satin,—a Tur¬ 
key carpet being spread on the middk; of the floor. 
The satin W'as fancifully i-mbroidered with silver 
flow'ers. The ladies W'ore white turbans of muslin, 
and their faces were concealed with long veils, which 
in fact were only large white handkerchiefs thrown 


Travels in Alriea) I^ypt, and ^ 3 ’ria, p. 7l»* 
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carelessly over tliein. ^Vhen tli<‘y go abroad tlu'y 
wear veils like tlie Arab wodkti. Their trousers 
w(!r(? of red and white striped satin, very wide, but 
drawn together at the ankle with a silk cord, and tied 
under tlu'ir breasts with a girdle of scarlet and silver. 
Something like a white silk shirt with loos(! sleeves, 
and open at the bna.st, was next the skin. Over 
all was thrown a pelisse ; one of them W()re light- 
blue satin, spangled with small silk leaves, while 
the two otlua-s were' decked in j)ink satin and gold. 

“ We were treated with colfee, and were fanned 
by the ladies thcjn.sehvs with large fans, a perfume 
being at the same tiiiu' scatttved through the room. 
'J'his was composed of rose-water, a gr<'at quiintity 
of which is made in Fayouin. They W(.Te re.served 
at first, but after conversing with theiMamlouk who 
attended me they W(‘re less careful to conceal their 
face.s. Their beauty did not ecjual what I had an¬ 
ticipated frtmi the fineness of their skins. They 
were inclined to corjmlenec; their faces wen'round 
and inexj)ressive; but tin? neck'i Imsom, arms, and 
hands w'crc of gnat fairne.ss ami delicacy. JMy 
dress s(>eine<l to aniu.se them very much, and th(;y 
examined every part of it„. particularly my boots 
and spurs. When drinking coffee with the Turk¬ 
ish offictTS I chanced to forget my handki'rchief; 
and as 1 seemed to express a desire to find it, one 
of the ladies took ojie from her head and j)resented 
it to me, having first perfumed it.”* 

After this visit. Dr Hume, exjm'ssing toa j\Iam. 
louk some curiosity in resjx'ct to the female esta¬ 
blishment of llassan Bey, was informed that the 


' Waljiole’s Meroi'ir.s, ji. 31)3. 
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wlioU; amounted to more thaji twenty, several of 
wlioni were Cireassiaiis; but lie added that his 
master Itad in reality only one wife, who was not 
among the ladies to whom the stranger was intro- 
diieed, and that ail the others were simply her at- 
ti'ndants. This arrangement is more general than 
is eommonly believed, for I'ven the Aralis usually 
eontent tliemselves with one wife ; or, when tliey 
have two, the second is always sulisen'ieut to her 
[iredeeessor in tlie affairs of the hous<‘. 

The Rthio|)Iau women brought to Kgypt for sah', 
though black, are exceedingly beautiful; their fea¬ 
tures being perli'ctly regular, and their eyes full of 
fin?. A great mimbcT of tlu-in had lieen pun-haswl 
liy th(‘ French iluring their stay in the country, who 
were anxious to disjiose of them previously to their 
departure for Europe; and it was the custom to 
bring them to the common market-i>laee in tlie 
cam)), sometinu's in boys’ clotlnis, at other times in 
the gaudiest female dress of the Parisian fashion. The 
])rice was gi'iierally from sixty to a hundred dollars, 
whfle Arab wonu'ii could he ))urchascd as low us ti n. 
'file (.'ircassians at ail times are cx|)os<‘d to .sale 
in {)arti<'ular markets or khans, and occasionally 
bring large? sums of money to their owners. Tlu'ir 
b(?auty, however, is iV)t very highly j)ri7.ed by Eu¬ 
ropeans, who an> at a loss to account for those lofty 
descriptions which fill the ))ages of oriental ro¬ 
mance, and ascribe all the attra(?tions of female form 
to the natives of one favoured jiortion of Asia. 

.In the house of a Turk the a))artmenls for the 
w’omen are furnished with the finest and most ex¬ 
pensive articles; but those of the men are onl.y re¬ 
markable for a plain style of neatness. They break- 
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fast bcfoi'e sunrise, make their second meal at ten, 
and their third at live in the afternoon; using 
at all times an abundance of animal food. A large 
dish of jn'lau appears in the middle of the table, 
surrounded with small dishes of meat, fish, and 
fowl. Their drink is confined to water, but cof- 
IW' is served immediately after the meal. At tlie 
tables of the great sherbet is introduced ; for, as the 
manufacture of wine is not encouraged in Kgypt, 
the 'Miantity that is used by the Greeks and Franks 
must b<! protaired fron* abroad. The natives still 
pr<!pare a fismiented liquor of maize, millet, bar¬ 
ley, or rice, but it has very little resemblance to our 
ale. It is sufficiently pleasant to the taste, and of 
a clear light colour; but, being very w(!ak and 
pregnant with sacrchariiie matter, it does not k*^^* 
fresh alwu'e a day. The Christians distil for them- 
selv('s a liquor known by the general name of araki. 
It is made of dates, currants, or the small grapes 
which are imported from the Seven Islands. But tin- 
(example of Mohammed Ali, who does not scruple 
to drink wims has introduced some degree of laxity 
into the manners of the metropolis, where there 
are many who hold the opinion that the great wis¬ 
dom of their pa.sha is entitled to equal resp«‘ct with 
th<‘ injunctions of their Prophet. 

The style of living among Europeans is consider¬ 
ably different, but not uniform; every consulate 
setting an example to the p«!ople under its protec¬ 
tion, and varying according to the seasons of the 
year. “ One cannot find,” says Mr Came, “ the 
wnn forts of an English breakfast at Cairo ; a cup of 
(Mflee and a piece of bread are ready at an early 
hour for whoever chooses; at mid-day comes a luxu- 
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rious dinner of foreign cookery, with the wines of 
Europe and fruits of the East ; and seven in tlie even¬ 
ing introduces supper,—another substantial meal, 
tliough rather less profuse than the dinner; and by 
ten o’clock most of the family retire. This is not 
the way of liidng best adapted to tln‘ climate, which 
seems to require only a slight refn'shnient during 
till' sultry hours, and the solid meal to he reserved 
till the cool of the day. A singular luxury in this 
city, as well as in every other in tlie East, is the 
cWmac, or clouted cream, exactly the same as that 
made in Devonshire and (’-oriiwall, and inanuiac- 
tured ill the same manner. It is cried about the 
strei'ts fresh every morning, and is sofd on small 
plates ; and, in a plait* where butti'r is ni'ver sifii, 
it is a rich and welcome substitute.”'' It may bi* 
remarked ui passing, that except for the puq)o.ses 
of cookery fire is never used in the houses of ('airo. 
it being found more convenient to compensate the 
diminished temperature of the cold season by an 
addition to their clothing than by grates or stoves. 

There are, in the same capital, inori* than threi* 
hundred mosques, four or livi* of which are very 
splendid, more especial^ the one which hears the 
name of Jama el Azhar, which is ornamented with 
pillars of marble ancP Persian car|M*ls. A sheik, 
lieing at the same time an ecclesiastic of- a liigii or¬ 
der, presides over the establishment, to which an 
immense property was formerly attachi-d, and which 
still supports a number of persons who have tin* re¬ 
putation of being distinguished for profound skill in 
theology and accurate knowledge of the Arabic Ian- 


Carne’s Letters ii'uni tlie Kast) vol. i. |v iM>. 
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guag(‘. It is furnished also with an extejisive col¬ 
lection of manuscripts; and lectures arc read on all 
subjects which among Mohamn^edan cl^urchmen 
continue to !»<■ regarded as scientific, although cnlirt*- 
ly uiiconiject<*d with the improveinonts of modem 
times. 

TIi<‘ cliaracU'r of the viceroy, who lalwurs under 
(lie inipiitiition of being a freethinker, has not fail¬ 
ed to ])rodiice a certain elTect on the s(‘ntiin<“nts of 
the higher class of persons in Cairo. It is said of 
him that he values no man’s religious opinions a 
■single .straw; as long as they .ser\e him well, they 
maybe Ciuei)res, or wor.shippers of the (Jrand Lama. 
The celcl)rated traveller, liurckhardt, with whom he 
v,as^ery fond of conversing, ]>rc.“cnted hini.self one 
day before him. “ Pasha,” he said, “ I want to go 
and see the Holy City, and pray at the Prophet’s 
tomb ; gi\e me your leave and firman for tin- jour¬ 
ney.”—“ You go to l\I<‘cca and our blessed Pro¬ 
phet’s tomb !” .said the prince ; “ that’s im])o.s.sihle, 
Ibrahim ! you are not qualifa-d , you know what I 
mean ; nor do I tluJik you are a tnie helieWT.” 
—“ But I am, jiasiia,” was the rejily: “you are 
mistaken, 1 iussure you ; 1 am (jualified, too, in every 
re.sjtect; and as to belief have no fears ahoirt that ; 
tell me any ])art of the Koran that I will not l)e- 
lieve?”—“ (to to the Holy City, go, Ibrahim,” 
said the ])asha, laughing heartily ; “ I was not aware 
you were so holy a man. Do you think I’ll vex 
myself with questions from the Koran ? Go and see 
the Projdiet’s tomb, and may it enlighten your eyes 
and comfort jour Imart.”’ 


Cariic’s Krnillc'dioii iif Tiaw'ls in (lie Ka.-,!, (i. 24lf. 
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It is maintained both by Mr Browne and Dr 
Hume that the Coptic language is entirely extinct, 
and no longer used in any part of Egypt. The 
former relates that in the Christian monasteries the 
prayers are read in Arabic, and the epistle and gos. 
pel in (Coptic; observing, however, in regard to this 
last, that the priest is a mere parrot repeating a dead 
letter. Alanuseripts in that language are iieverthe- 
Ifss still found in some of the eonveiits, leav(> to copy 
which might easily be obtained from the patriarch ; 
and by these means a valuable addition would 1 h‘ 
made to the collections of Al. Quatreniere, to whom 
the scholars of Europe have been so inucb.indebted.’ 

We have already stated that the Coptii- creed is 
heretical in regard to the point on which Eutychius 
was accused of an erring faith. The modems, not- 
withstanding,haveaduptedtransubstantiatioii, there' 
by approximating more closely to the Homan belief 
than their orthiKlox ncdglibours of the (Jreek ismi- 
munion. They have at the same time received 
from the Alohamm’edans the custom of fre(|uent 
prostrations during divim* service ; of individual 
prayer in public ; and various other ceremonies 
suggested by the peculiarity of their climate*. 

The festival of opem^ng the t’alige*, or cutting the 
bank of the Nile, is still annually obseiwed at (’airo, 
and is one of the few ancient customs wliich conti¬ 
nue to identify the inhabitants of the nuMiern <*api- 
tal with their remotest ancestors. The year in 
which Mr Came visited Egypt, the IGth of August 
was the day apjiointed for this solemnity, the inun- 

• MioiK't renidikiMl, “ Aujtiuitriiiii la lan^ie Copto ii’> osl plus 
enteiidne iiai les Copies menu's : le domiei qui Feutendaii est moil 
en ce hMe.” P. 24. 
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dation having reached nearly its greatest height. 
Aocompaiiied by some friends he repaired about 
eight in the evening to the place, which was a few 
miles distant fnnn the city, amidst the roaring of 
cannon, illuminations, and fireworks. The shores 
of the Nile, a long way down from Buulak, were 
covered with groups of p(H)j>le,—some seati“d beneath 
the large sprt*ading sycamores smoking, others ga¬ 
thered around parties of Aral»s, who were dancing 
with infinite gayety and ])h“asure, and uttering loud 
exclamations of joy,—affording an amusing contrast 
to the passionless demeanour and tranquil features 
of their Moslem opjmssors. Perpetually moving over 
th«- scene, which was illnmined by the most brilliant 
moonlight, were seen Albanian soldiers in their na¬ 
tional eostuims Nubians from the buniing clime of 
farther Egypt, with Mamlouks, Aralw, and Turks. 

At last day hn)ke, and soon after thi' report of a 
cannon announced that the e^ cut so ardently wish¬ 
ed for was at hand. In a short time the kiaya 
bey, the <'hief minister of the pasha, arrived with 
his guard, and took his seat oil the summit of the 
opposite bank. A number of Arabs now began to 
dig dow'ii the dike whicli. confined the Nile, the 
bosom of which was iwerpd with a number of 
ph‘asure-boats full of peojile, waiting to sail along 
the canal through the city. Before the mound was 
completely demolished, the increasing dampness 
and shaking of the earth induced the workmen to 
leave off. Several of th(>m then plunged into the 
stream, and exerting all their strength to push down 
the remaining part, small openings were soon made, 
and the river broke through with irresistible violence; 
for some time it was like the rushing of a cataract. 
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According to custom, the kiaya hey distributed 
a good sum of money,-.—tlirowing it into the bed of 
the canal below, where a great many men and boys 
scrambhsd for it. It was an amusing s<-ene, as the 
water gathered fast round them, to see them strug¬ 
gling and gro|)ing amidst the waves for the coin; 
but the violence of the torrent soon bore them away. 
There were some indeed who had lingered to the 
last, and now sought to save themselves by swim¬ 
ming,—still buffeting the waves, and gras])ingat the 
money showered down, and diving after it as it disap¬ 
peared. UnfortunaUdy this sport costs a A‘w lives 
«“very year, and, the auflior informs us, tlwre was one 
young man drowned on tin' occasion just described. 

The different vessels, long itc the fall had sub¬ 
sided, rushed into the canal, and entered the (dty, 
their decks crowded with all ranks, uttering loud 
exclamations of joy. The oviTflowiiig of the Nile 
is the richest blessing of H<!aven to the Egyptians ; 
and, as it finds its way gradually into various ])arts 
of Cairo, the inhabitants flock to drink of it, to 
wash in it, and to rejoic(^ in its jirogress. The vast 
square called the IJirket, which a lew hours before 
presented the appearance of a dusty neglected field, 
was now turned into^ beautiful scene, laiing co¬ 
vered with an expanse of water out of the Inisom 
of which arose the finest .sycamore trees. The sounds 
of joy and festivity, of mu.sic and songs, were now 
heard all ov(!r the city, with cries of “ Allah, Al¬ 
lah !” and thanks to the Divine bounty for so ines¬ 
timable a benefaction.'’^ 

It is admitted on all hands that, long Iteforc its 
arrival, Cairo stands greatly in n<*d of this annual 

* Ciync's Letters, voK i. ]>. 
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ablution. Dr Clarke, at whose presence all the 
plagues of Kgypt were revived in more than their 
original horrors, consents to acknowledge, that when 
the canal was filled with its muddy water the pro¬ 
digious numl»cr of gardens gave to the capital so 
pleasing an appearance, and the trees growing in 
those gardens were so new to the eye of a European, 
that for a moment he forgot the innumerable abo¬ 
minations of the dirtiest city in the whole earth. 
But he adds, that the Iwtusted lakes, or rather mud- 
pools, into which the waters of the river are re¬ 
ceived, particularly the famous Esbequier Birket, 
would cerbunlybe considered nuisances in any part 
of the civilized world.* 

A tradition prevails, that in ancient times a vir¬ 
gin was annually sacrificed to the Nile, in order to 
proj)itiate tlu^ deity who presided over its waters, and 
who it was iniagim'd, with the view of obtaining the 
wonted victim, occasionally postpned or diminished 
tlie periodical flood. The only memorial now existing 
of this obsolete j)ractice appears 'in the form of a pile 
or statue of mud, (billed Anis or the Bride, which 
is raised ev(!ry year iH-tween the dike of the canal 
and the river, and is afterwards carried away by 
the current when the embankment is broken down. 
Moreri, Alurtadi, and other writers, allude to the 
same custom, and assign the motive already sug¬ 
gested for its introduction among the Egyptian ido¬ 
laters. “ They imagined,” .says the former, “ that 
their god Serapis was the author of the marvellous 
inundation of the Nile; and accordingly, when it 
was d<!layed, they sacrificed to him a young girl. 
This barbarous devotion was al)olished, if we may 


• Traveli!:, vol, IWl 
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believe the Arabian historians, by th6 Caliph 
Omar."*, 

It has become usual to resolve this statement into 
a mythological legend or astronomical emblem; but 
the preva]en(,*e of a similar custom in other parts of 
the world, and more especially in India, compels us 
to adhere to the literal import of the narrative, how¬ 
ever abhorrent it may be to all the sentiments of 
modern times. For example, Bishop Heber relates 
that the images of a man and a woman, used in a 
Hindoo festival, were thrown into the Ganges ; and 
he describes it “as the relic of a hideous custom 
which still prevails in Assam, and was anciently 
practised in Egypt, of flinging a youth and maiden, 
richly dressed, annually into their sacred river. 
That such a custom formerly existed in India is, I 
believe, a matter of pretty uniform tradition.”t 

Some indistinct recollection of a similar fact ap¬ 
pears to have reached the time of Ovid, who relaU's 
that, afler nine years’ drought, it was suggested that 
this grievous calamity might be averted by the sa¬ 
crifice of a human 'being, a stranger in the land,— 
a corrupted allusion, [Mirhaps, to the events whicli 
happened in the days of the patriarch Joseph. 

“ Dioitur yKjryptios enruisst^juvantibus arva 
IiiiuribuK, atmi^aniios sicca ftus.so novem. 

Cum Thrascas Busiriin adiit, iii(»ii.strat(|ue piari 
Hospitis effusa Kui^uiue {kissb Jovciii.^ 

ITie practice of hiring women to lament for the 
dead is still observed at Cairo, to the great annoy¬ 
ance of the Frank population, whose ears reject 
the monotonous accents in which this nightly dirge 
is performed. Upon inquiry it was found that the 

* Dicliun., vul. vii p. 1041. Journal, vul. ii. p. 30). 
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wealthitT tlie family the more numerous were the 
hired mourners, and of course the louder the la¬ 
mentation,—that these singers exhibited the most 
frightful distortions, having their hair dishevelled, 
their clothes torn, and their <'()untenanccs disfigured 
with paint and dirt,—that they were relieved at 
intervals by other women similarly employed,—and 
that the ceremony might thus Iw continued to any 
length. A principal part of their art consists in 
mingling with their howling such afTecting expres¬ 
sions of praise or j)ity as may cx<-itc the tears of the 
relations who are collected around the corpse.* 

The females of (^ajro are often seen in the public 
streets ridiiig upon a.ss(‘s and inuh's ; they sit in the 
masculine altitude, like the women of Naples and 
other parts of Italy. Their dress consists of a hood 
and cloak extending to the leet, with a stri|M? of 
white calico in front, concealing the face and breast, 
but having two small holes for the ejTS. In this 
disguise, if a man were to meet his own wife or 
sister, h<‘ would not be able to r‘'cognis<‘ her unless 
she spoke to him ,• and this is seldom done, because 
the suspicious Moslcm.s, observing su<‘h an inter¬ 
course, might sup[)ose an intrigue to be going on, in 
which <*ase they would put one if not Isith of them 
to dt'ath. Sir K. Ilenniker cotopares a lady mount¬ 
ed in th(! way just described, and wrapjK'd up in a 

* Clarke’s Travels, vtfl. v. j>. 10ft. It i.s evi(l<*nl, as Dr (’larke 
observes, that tliis <‘iistoin, like the raohn'tidh oi’tlic Irish and the 
iMiinral-eiry t»t'otht‘r nations, are remains ofeeremonies praetisecl in 
iioiioiir of the dead in almost every eomilry tif the earth. They are 
the same that Hfimer desrrihes at the death of lleebir, and they 
are frecpumtlv alluded to in tlio Saered Scriptures: “(’all for the 
mouniiii^ women, that they iiiav eomts and send for eiiniiin^ 
women, that they may come : and let tlumi make haste, and take 
up a wailing* for iliat our eve.s may run <luwii with tears, utid 
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black mantle from head to foot, to a cofin placed 
perpendicularly on a horse, and covered with a pall. 

The inhabitants of Cairo, fond of shows like the 
populace of all great cities, amuse themselves chiefly 
with feats of bodily exercise, such as leaping, rope- 
dancing, and wrestling-matches; also singing and 
dancing. They have buflbons, whose rude plea¬ 
santries and stale jests excite the ready laugh among 
an ignorant and corrupt people. The almchs, or 
flmiale improvisatores, who amuse the rich with 
•the exercise of their talent, differ from such as ex¬ 
hibit to the multitude. They come to relieve the 
solitude of the harem^ where they teach the women 
new tuii<“s, and repeat poems which erCeite interest 
from the representations which they give of national 
manners. They initiate the Egyptian ladies in the 
mysteries of their art, and tea<‘h them to practise 
daiK'cs of rather an unbe<-oming character. Some of 
these females have cultivated minds and an agreeable 
conversation, speaking their native language with pu¬ 
rity. Their poeticjil habits make them familiar with 
the softest and best-sounding expre-ssions, and their 
recitations are performed with considerable grace. 
They arc called in on all festive occasions. During 
meals they are seated'in a .sort of desk, where they 
sing. Then they came into the drawing-room to 
exhibit their dances, or pantomimic evolutions, of 
which love is generally the ground-work. They 
now lay aside the veil, and with it the modesty of 
their sex.* 

We shall take no farther notice of the disgraceful 
scenes which too often accompany the exhibitions 
of these dancing-women, nor shall we remove the 
curtain which conceals from the common eye the 

• Malte Bran, iv. p. TL 
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sensualities of the Egyptian rapital. It would be 
almast equally disagm'able to copy the descriptions 
given by several British travellers of the sufferings 
inflicted upon tlie senses and imagination of a Eu¬ 
ropean by the reptiles, flies, fleas, and other more 
nauseous vermin. Dr Clarke informs us that a 
singular spc'cies of lizard made its appearant'e in 
every chamber, having circular membranes at the 
extremity of its feet, which gave it such tenacity 
that it walktKl u(ion pan<‘8 of glass, or upon the sur¬ 
faces of [>endent mirrors. This revolting sight was 
common in every apartment, whether in the houses 
of th(‘ rich or of the poor. At the same time such 
a plague of flics co\ en-d all things with their swarms, 
that it was impossible to eat without having persons 
to stand by every table with feathers or flajjpers, to 
drive them away. Li(|uors could not be poured into 
a glass ; the mode of drinking was, to keej) the mouth 
of every Ixittle closetl till the moment it was applied 
to the lips, and instantly to cover it with the palm 
of tin* hand when removing it to any one else. 

The utmost attention to cleanliness, by a fre¬ 
quent change of every article of wearing-apparel, 
could not prevent the attacks of vermin, which scem- 
("d to infest even the air of th»“ place. A gentle¬ 
man made his appearsuice, to receive a company 
whom he had invited to dinner, with lice swarming 
upon his clothes ; and the only explanation he could 
give as to the cause was, that he had sat for a short 
time in one of the Imats upon the canal. Nay, it 
is ascertained that certain winds cover even the 
sands of the wilderness w’ith this al)ominable in¬ 
sect. Sir Sidney Smith on one occasion, appre¬ 
hending the effects of sleeping a night in the village 
of Etko, preferred a bed on the bare surface of the 
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adjoining desert; but, so far from escaping the evil 
he had dreaded, he found himself in the morning 
entirely covered with' that mysterious plague over 
which the magicians of Pharaoh had no power. In 
regard to frogs, of which the Nile at one period of 
its annual increase seems to be almost exclusively 
composed; the “Iwils breaking out with Wains;" 
and other peculiarities which continue to afflict the 
Land of Ham, we must restrict ourselves to a simple 
reference to such writers as I)rs Clarke, Shaw, and 
Pococke, who groan over the long catalogue of hu¬ 
man sufferings ; or to Sir F. Henniker, and other 
facetious tourists, wliQ convert, these short afflictions 
into a subject of merriment.* 

The French were loss difficult to please, and much 
more open to favourable impressions. Denon, for 
example, speaks of the pleasurable sensations daily 
excited by the delicious temperature of Cairo, caus¬ 
ing Europeans, who arrivt; with the intention of 
spending a few months in the place, to remain du¬ 
ring the rest of their lives without ever persuading 
themselves to leave.lt. Few persons, however, with 
whom our countrymen associate, are disposed to ac¬ 
quiesce in this opinion. Those indeed who are de¬ 
sirous of uninterrupted repose, or who are able to 
endure the invariable languor which prevails in 
every society to which strangers are admitted, may 
{K’rhaps tolerate without murmuring a short resi¬ 
dence in the midst of what Dr Clarke calls a “ dull 
and dirty city.” The effect, it is admitted, whether 
it be of climate, of education, or of government, is 

* ^ I'liG dust of* the oarUi became lice upon man and iiran beast 
tlirouj'hoot all the land ofK^^ypt.” Tills application of tlie wonis 
of Sacred Scripture, iiays Dr Clarke, ^ afTora'i a'literal statement of 
existinir evils; sucli a one as the statistics of the country do now 
warrant” 
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the same^upon all the settlers in Egypt except the 
Arabs,—a disposition to exist without exertion of 
any kind,—to pass whole days upon beds and 
cushions,—smoking and counting beads. This is 
what Maillet U'rined the true Egyptian taste;* and 
that it may he ac(juired by residing among the na¬ 
tive inhabitants of Cairo is evident, from the ap¬ 
pearance exliihited by Europeans who have passed 
some years in that city. 

The lower orders of Egyptian Arabs are describ¬ 
ed as a quiet inoffensive people, with many good 
qualities ; and they are on tb<! whole more active 
in agricultural employments than we should be led 
to imagine from the habits of the better class of 
them in towns, w'bo pass their time in listless in¬ 
dolence. Their dress consists simply of a pair of 
loose drawers, him* or white, with a long blue tu¬ 
nic, which serves to cover them from the nwk to 
the ankle, and a small red woollen skull-cap, round 
which they occasionally wind a long white strip 
of the same material. The artu'les of furniture in 
their houses are extremity few. “ The rooms of 
all people of decent rank,” says Dr Iluine, “ have a 
low sofa, called a divan, extending completely round 
thret? sides, and sometinte.s' to every part of them 
except the doorway ; but it it, most <‘ommonly con¬ 
fined to the upper end of the chamber. On this 
divan the hours not devoti^d to exercise or business 
are invariably passed. It is about nine inches from 
the floor, and covered with mattresses ; the back 
is formed by large cushions placed all along the 
wall, so close as to touch each other, and more or 
less ornamented according to the wealth or.taste of 
the owner. The beds are generally laid on wicker- 

• La vrain genic egyptieune. 
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work strongly framed, made of the brancnes of the 
date-tree, or consist of mattresses placed on a plat- 
form at the end of the room. For tlieir meals they 
have a very low table, round which they .squat on 
the mats covering the floor ; and in houses of repute 
I have sometimes seen this table made of copper 
thinly tinned over. The mats used in Egypt are 
made of straw, or of the flags attached to the 
branches of the dati‘-tree, and are very neatly worked 
in figures, such as squares, ovals, and other forms, 
'with fanciful Iwrders. They are very durable, but 
harliour numbers of fleas, with which all the houses 
swarm, particularly in hot wejather.”* 

The jioorer sort of these Arabs seldom can afford 
to eat animal food, but subsist chiefly on rice made 
into a pilau, and moistened with the rancid butter 
of the country. Sometimes they make a hearty meal 
on boiled horse-licans steeped in oil. The date sup¬ 
plies them with sustenance a part of the year ; and, 
in summer, the vast quantities of gourds and me¬ 
lons which are tlx'ii produced, place within their 
reacfli an agre<>able variety. Their drink is the milk 
of buffalo(‘s, or the water of the Nile purifitHl and 
preservt?d in cisterns. None but the higlier orders 
or those of dis.solute lives ever taste wine ; and hence, 
although grapes gro\\f abundantly in several parts of 
Egypt, only a very small portion is manufactured 
into that exhilarating beverage which is forbidden 
to every true believer in the Prophet. 

Some particular traits distinguish the Egyptian 
Arabs from other orientals. A country frequently 
laid under water makes the art of swimming a va¬ 
luable acquisition. The children learn it at play; 
even the girls become fond of it, and are seen swim- 


Wal[K)le*s Mcmuirs> ji. iMK). 
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ming in flocks from village to village with all the 
dexterity of the fabled nymphs. At the festival of 
the opening of the canals, several professional swim¬ 
mers perform a mock light in the water, and land 
to attack an enemy in presence of the pasha. Their 
evolutions are executed with surprising vigour. 
They sometimes float down the river on their backs, 
with a cup of coffee in one hand and a ])ipe in the 
other, while the feet are tied together with a ropt;.* 
In many parts the barlsjrs are still the only prac¬ 
titioners in physic; and in a country Avhere every 
man’s head is shaved, the professors of the healing 
art cannot fail to be numerous. Their knowledge 
is of course extremely confined. They perform a 
few surgical operations, and are acquainted with the 
virtues of mercury and some standard medicines. 
The general remedy in cases of fever and other 
kinds of illness, is a ^aphie from a priest, which con¬ 
sists of some sentence from the Koran written on a 
small piece of paper, and tied round the patient’s 
neck. This, if the sick man recovers, he carefully 
preserves by keeping it i-onstantly between his skull¬ 
caps, of which he generally wears two or three. Sa- 
phics arc very commonly used by the Alohainme- 
dans, l)eing thought to j>osse$s much efficacy for 
the body as well as the soul, and occupy the same 
pla(;e in the estimation of the superstitious as did the 
frontlets of the Jews and the phylacteries of the early 
Christians. In every bazar, however, some shops 
are found in which are sold some of the most com¬ 
mon drugs, such as opium, rhubarb, and senna.t 
The Egyptian Arabs are punctual in the perform¬ 
ance of their religious duties at the stated hours ap- 

• Malte BruD, iv. p. lOfi. 

•I" Dr Hume in Waqiole’s Memoirs, p. 38S. 
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pointed by tlieir Prophet. They are often fiben, after 
a hard day’s work, kneelinjo; with great devotion, 
offering up their prayers with their foreheads at 
times louehing the ground. The respeet in which 
idiots are held by the hluhammedans is well known; 
it being imagined that such unfortunate persona are 
possessed by a benign spirit, and under the special 
protection of Heaven. It is to be regretted that these 
notions of sanctity sometimes lead to customs not to 
be reconciled to European ideas of decorum; the 
use of «‘lothes being thought inconsistent with the 
purity of mind and the holy functions which the su- 
piTstition of ail ignorant pt-ople has attributed to the 
natural fool. 

Until the present vic(>roy introduced the European 
press, a printed book was a rare sight in Egypt 
I'ither among Turks or Arabs. A class of men, si¬ 
milar to the copyists and caligraphers of the middle 
ages, earned a livelihood by forming manuscripts of 
the Koran and other works in high reputation, some 
of which were beautifully executed in inks of vari- 
ouif colours. The notes were generally done in red 
or light blue. Dr t'larke, who made considerable 
purchases, informs us that writings of cedebrity bear 
very great prices, especially treatises on history, geo¬ 
graphy, and astronoifly. The Mamlouks are fonder 
of riNading than the Turks ; and some of their libra¬ 
ries are enriched with lolumes valued at immense 
sums. This traveller procured a transcript of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” which was brought to him in 
four quarto tasi-s, containing one hundred and se¬ 
venty-two talcs, separated into one thousand and 
one poitions for recital during the same number of 
nights. This valuaWe acquisition was unfortunate¬ 
ly lost,—an eveut which is the more to be regretted. 
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that many of the tales related to Syrian and Egyp¬ 
tian customs and traditions, which have not been 
found in any other copy of the same work.* 

A custom still prevails in Egypt, which may be 
traced to the remotest times, for it is alluded to by 
Herodotus, and distinctly mentioiu^d by Pliny,— 
the practice of taming serpents, of sporting with the 
bites of the most poisonous vipiTs, and even of eat¬ 
ing these animals alive. “ A tumultuous throng,” 
says Dr Clarke, “ passing beneath the windows of 
our house, attracted our attention towards the quay; 
here we saw a concourse of pwple following men ap¬ 
parently frantic, who with every appearance of con¬ 
vulsive agony were brandishing live? serjients, and 
then tearing them with their teeth; snatching them 
from each other’s mouths with loud cries and dis¬ 
torted features, and afterwards falling into the arms 
of the spectators as if swooning; the women all the 
while rending the air with their lamentations.” 

This singular power over so dangerous an animal 
is claimed only by one tribe, who, on account of 
some signal act of piety performed by their ances¬ 
tors, are understood to be protected by the Prophet 
from any injury that might befall them. These per¬ 
sons, however, do not always escape; for the author 
of the Book of Ecclesiasticms asks. Who will pity a 
charmer that is bitten by a serpent ? Forskal says, 
that the leaves of the arigtolochia setupermrens were 
used during forty days by those who wished to be 
rendered uivulnerable; and w'e observe in the exa¬ 
mination which an Abyssinian ecclesiastic under¬ 
went, at the instance of some British travellers who 
wanted to ascertain the accuracy of Bruce, it is? stated 


Travels^ voL v. p. 111. 
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that the plant must be used at the moment fihe charm 
is performed. 

At Pella, too, if we may believe Lucian, the ser¬ 
pents were rendered so tame and familiar that they 
were fed by the women, and slept with the children. 
Dr Hume relates, that when he lived at Alexandria 
a nest of snakes was discovered in his house. Fol¬ 
lowing the advice of his interpreter he sent for one 
of the gifted family, who was an old man, and by 
trade a carpenter. lie prayinl fervently at the door 
a quarter of an hour, and at length, pale and trem¬ 
bling, ventured into the room ; but in the mean time 
an English sailor, who was euiployed as a servant, 
had cleared away the rubbish in which they were 
concealed, and killed them with a shovel. 

We conclude this chapter with a remark truly 
characteristic of the manners of modern Egypt, and 
of the feelings which were engrafted upon the minds 
of the higher class by the long-continued sway of 
the Mamlouks. Befon; tbe reign of the present vice¬ 
roy, it was custonfary, even among a people rigidly 
att^hed to the distinctions of hereditary rank, to 
reserve their highest respect for the purchased slave 
whose relations were qnknown, and whose bravery 
or other personal qualities had raised him to the 
first honours in the country. Gem^ral Heynier men¬ 
tions that he has heard even Turkish officers say of 
p(!rsons who occupied great jmsts, “ He is a man of 
the best connexions,—he was bought.”* 

* llcynier, L’Egyptc, (>. (it!, quotud by M. Matte Bruii, vol. iv. 
|i. 107. 
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CHAPT^ll XL 

Natural History of Egypt 

Geology —Valley of the Nile—’AUnvial Formation—Primitive 
Rocks—Sc*r|x*ntine—^GfUpiwrEj^’pt— Limestone Strata—Sand¬ 
stone and Tnip—il^ildm^tone—Verde Anticev—Natron Rocks 
—Minerals—Precious Stones—Ores—ZooLOC Y—Camelus Dro- 
miMlariuK—Giraffe—Civet Cat—Ichneumon—Sorex, or Shrew~. 
Jerboa—Hip'^otsdaniiis—ICnK’odile T Cherished by Ancients— 
Monitorofthe Nile—Hyena—Capra Aigros—Ovis ^’ragidaphus 
—Locust—Bums—Chenelo|K‘x—Ostrich—This Anlea ; Ibis 
Reliposa—Vulture; Mistake of Bruce—Oriental Ootlewdl—Cha- 
mdrius HimantojniK—Corvus A'^yptiaciis—Alcedo iE^yjitiacus 
—Anas Nilotica—Stoma Nilotica—The Pelican—The Quail, or 
Tetrao (Joturaix— Fisjies— Echencis Naucrates—Sjmras Nilo- 
ticuN—Labriis Niloticus—The Perch—Siluriis Clarias—Salmo 
Niloticiis—Tetnusloii—Mu^il Coplialus and C1 u{k^ Alosa^ 
Plants —Papyrus; Uses—Perseii.—Lotus—Rose-lily—Rhain- 
mis Lotus—Phcpiii.v Dactyliierd—Ficus Syconionis—Plaiitain- 
trec—('uciiiiiis Cliate—Cucurbita Lr.^uaria —('olocasiuni— 
CarthaniUK Tinctoriiis—Acacia; Gum; Frankincense—Henna 

_The Aim*—Zooi’llY’TES—Corallines—Red Coral—Sjwnges 

•-F>Poiy})es—Madrepores, Mille{K>res, Gor^tuia or Stui-fan. 

SECTION I.-GEOLOGY. 

The valley of the Nile, which taken by, itself is 
strictly an alluvial formation, presents, nevertheless, 
a variety 'of features highly deserving the notice of 
the geologist. It is bounded by two chains of bills, 
which, after gradually passing from the primitive 
order of rocks into the secondary and floetz-trap, 
terminate in deposites belonging to the most recent 
description of stratified minerals. 
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The district between fliiloe a^d!l^s Softan, on 
the loft bank of the river, is occupied by the north¬ 
ern extremity of that gfanUtic range wliich stretches 
into Nubia; containing a.particular species of stone 
to which, from the mixture of a small portion of 
horiiblejide, the *hanic oj syenite is usually given. 
It is in this iieighlx)urhood that thoS'e quarries -pre 
still seen, from which the ancients hevVed the stu¬ 
pendous masses required for their colossal statues and 
obelisks. The granite is occasionally diversified by 
aftemations of gneiss, porphyry, clay-slate, quartz, 
and serpentiiu;, which contain, as embedded miner¬ 
als, a great variety of earnelions jind jasj)ers. Serj)en- 
tine, which occurs on the Arabian side, "along with 
beds of clay-slate and compact felspar, has been er¬ 
roneously described by some authors as a green- 
coloured marble. There has also been observed in 
Upper Egypt a true marble, or granular foliated 
limestone, exhibiting the various hues of white, gray, 
yellow, blue, and red ; and w'hich, when combined 
with serptnitine, forans the well-known rock called 
verde antico. 

This section of the geological domain is succec'ded 
towards the north by an argi!la<H‘ous sandstone al- 
ternatiilg with the carBonate of lime ; while the 
corresponding chain oft the eastern side (continues 
to display .serpentine and granite. At Esneh the 
rocks become more decidedly calcareous, retaining 
the same character till they sink into the plain 
which bounds the lower division of Egypt. The 
steep perpendicular clifls which characterize this 
limestom'-forination give a monotonous and rather 
dreary aspect to the country, contrasting unfavour¬ 
ably with the bolder and more picturesque mouu- 

2f 
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tains of tlic south, wliich offer new views in rapid 
succession, and confer upon the landscape an agree¬ 
able variety of beauty and magnificence. 

This liHK'stone lias a splintery or conchoidal frac¬ 
ture ; its colour is gray or variegabid; and it con¬ 
tains iiumiTOUs petrifactions of shells, wrals, and 
fishes. It extends from Sycne to the Mediterra¬ 
nean ; and, in Lower Egypt, reaches from Alexan¬ 
dria to the Red Sea in the vicinity of Suez. A si¬ 
milar r<Krk is discovered in the mountain-district 
which leads to Cosseir, and in the same country 
there are hills of limeston(> associated with gypsum 
or sulphate of lime.. In tin; valleys which intersect 
that elevated ground, the sand is partly calcareous 
and partly quartzose, indicating the quality of the 
strata from the waste of which it is formed. It is 
said that the ridge in ciuestion consists of three kinds 
of rock ; the first of which is a small-grained gra¬ 
nite ; the second is a breccia, or puddingslonc of a 
particular sort, known by the name of brciccia dc; 
verde; and to this succeeds, for the space of thirty 
miles, a sc'histose deposite, whicdi seems to-be of 
contemjwraiuHms formation with the breccias, since 
they are connected by gradual transitions, and con¬ 
tain rounded masses of tluf same substance. ’ 

At the wells of El-Aoosii-Lainbazeh, there oc¬ 
curs a singular chain of slaty mountains, presenting 
in their c-omposition rock-crystal and steatitic rocks; 
but at the distance of eight miles from Cosseir they 
suddenly change their character, the greater part of 
them appearing in the form of limestone or alabas¬ 
ter, in strata lying nearly north and south. lien? 
are found the remains of the astrea diluviana; and 
among tln^ hills, considered by geologists as of later 
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formation, aro oliserved specimens of a slafy struc¬ 
ture, together witTi porpliyries not distinctly chiirac- 
terized. The Imttoni of the valley, every where cover¬ 
ed with immense fragments, presents a numberless 
variety of minerals,—clay-slate, gneiss, porphyry, 
granite, and certain mmiwiind rocks,—in wliich 
are actynolite, and a particular kind of steatite wn- 
tainiiig noduhis of schistose spar. Then; is besides 
a new and [leculiar substance, found also in several 
spots of the ])esert of Sinai, and resembling the 
^een shorl of Uauphinfi. It has not been discover¬ 
ed in a separate state, but forms part of tin? gra¬ 
nites, the porphyries, and othes compound nurks.* 
(ireeiistone, or tlu? very common mineral which is 
composed of hornblende and felspar, occurs in beds 
in Upper Egypt. 11 is sometimes |M)rphyritic, form¬ 
ing a green-coloured basis, in which light-coloured 
crystals of felspar are eml)edded, and constituting a 
beautiful stone, recognised among raineriilogists as 
green porphyry. It is rot unfrequently mistaken 
for the verde aiitico; which, as w'c have already de- 
scribbd, is a compound of serpentine and granular 
limestone without eitlnsr hornblende or felspar. 

Ilut the most remarkable geological formation in 
Egypt* is that composed of the carlwnate of soda, 
which skirts the Valh^^ of the Natron Lakes. The 
hills which divid<* the basin now named from that 
of the Waterless River, consist in a great measure 
of this chemical compound mixed with a muriate 
of the same substance. In the Valley of the Wil¬ 
derness the latter salt is found in thin compact lay¬ 
ers supported by strata of gypsum; and also in the 


Mem. sur TEpypte, vol. iii'. p. 2S5. Malte Brun, vol. iv. p. 2!*. 
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other deserts it occurs very frequently in a state of 
crystallization, sometimes under the sand, but more 
frequently on the surface. 

It is to 1 h; regretted that travellers, generally 
speaking, have not bestowed that degree of atten¬ 
tion upon the geological structure of Eastern Africa 
which it unquestionably desen cs. IlitluTto no ex¬ 
tensive series of observations has 1k“cii made in re¬ 
gard to the general direction and dij) of the moun¬ 
tains in that part of the world, and hence the rela¬ 
tive positions of the great rock-formations remain 
very imperfectly known. We can jwreeive in their 
narratives ..some trates of the usual distinctions of 
mineral l)odies into primitive, stsrondary, fleetz, and 
alluvial, and are tlu'rehy Jed to conclude that there 
are in Egypt tin; same successions and aflinities 
which mark the geological relations of these sub¬ 
stances in all other jwrtions of the globe that have 
iM'cn minutely examined. But there is still a com- 
ph'te want of systimiatic views in all the descrip¬ 
tions and details with w'hich wC have been hitherto 
supplied ; aiid thus an? we compelled to rest’satis¬ 
fied with wmjecture at the very time when we are 
most desirous to attain tli^- means of establishing a 
philosophical principle.* 

Of the more precious minerals found in Egypt 
the following are the best known, and the most in¬ 
teresting to the common reader. 

The topaz may still be seen in an island of the 
lied Sea, called Zemorget, or the Island of Topazes, 
and is said to have attracted the attention of soim* 
of the ancient kings. 


MurrayV DiscovericH iu Africa, vol* ii. p. 424. 
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The emerald, as has been already mcntfbned, is 
reported to have been procured in the ridge of moun¬ 
tains situated on the western shores of the Arabian 
Gulf, and to have constituted an article of com- 
merce among the Romans. Rruce speaks of an 
island in the same sea, called the Island of Eme¬ 
ralds, but which, upon being minutely examined, 
was found to produce nothing more valuable than 
green-coloured fluor spar. 

Chrysolterl is lilu^wisc; enumerated among the 
mineral productions of Upjier Egypt. The rarest 
varieties of quart/., too, met with in any part of 
Africa are the Egyptian avaiUuriiie and the rock- 
crystal of the northern shores. Calcedony also, as 
well as carnelioii, have Iteen picked up on either 
bank of the Nile, both in tin; upper and lower 
provinces. Agate lailongs to the rocks which di¬ 
versify the des(!rt eastward of Cairo; while jasper 
otTiirs in veins of (smsiderable thickness in the clay- 
slate which bounds the western valley betwetiu Es- 
neh and Siout. 

Tln're is a lincT jasper, however, for which Egypt 
is t*elebrated, and which occurs abundantly in the 
sandy waste between the capital and Suez. It 
has likewise been found in other parts below Beni 
Souef, embedded in if siiceies of conglomerate. Ac- 
tynolite, epidote, and hornblende, are frequently de¬ 
tected in the valleys which exbnid from the Upper 
Nile tow'ards the Red Sea; to which may be added 
heavy spar or sulphate of barytes. 

The mountains contiguous to Egypt have been 
so imi>erfcctly cxidored that we are still ignorant 
as to the amount of their metallic treasures. We 
may however conclude, from the early advance- 
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ment of tlie arts anion;; the inliabitanls of the Nile, 
that iron was not unknown to them; and thence 
proceed to the infen'iu* that this ore was found in 
the vicinity of the great works in which it was 
employed. Their tjuarries, their olM‘lisks, tlieir py¬ 
ramids, and statues, indicate, in a manner not to 
lie misunderstood, that instruments of the best-tem- 
pt'red nu'tal must iiave been placed in the hands of 
their artists. 

Africa affords a considerable quantity of gold, 
which is always obtained in the form of dust and 
rolled nias.ses, and is gathered in the sand of rivers, 
or the alluvial soil of <i'alieys near a mountain-range. 
The position of Kgypt deprives it of this source of 
wealth ; but in the countries above tin* (^atarai-ts, 
especially in Kordofan, there are several tracts re¬ 
markable for tlie quantity of this precious metal 
which they afford. Hence the o])inion jirevalent 
among the ancients that Ethiopia was rich in gold; 
which, ill former times as well as at present, was 
carried to niarkit in quills of the ostrich and vul¬ 
ture. But the main supply received in these days 
at Cairo and Alexandria is brought from the Alpine 
region, whence issue the Gambia, the Smiegal, and 
the Niger,—as also from Banibouk, a district situ¬ 
ated to the north-west of that'fofty range, and verg. 
ing towards the shore of the Atlantic. Of silver, 
copper, l(!ad, and antimony, we find no traces till 
we ascend as high as Abyssinia, or even to the 
bonters of Mozambique and the centnil mountauis 
which form the skideton of the Libyan continent.* 


• Mumij's Jlistorical Ammnl of Dwcoverics ami Tnivols in 
Africa, vol. ii. 4IM1. Aitkie tm Natural History by Professor 
Jameson. 
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SECTION II.—ZOOLOGY. 

At the head of the animals which meet the eye 
of tlie traveller in Eftypt we are naturally led to 
mention the camel, or Came/iis which, 

although a native of a more eastern climate, has 
long Ir'cii domesticated in that country. It is the 
princijial beast of burden, and has been emphati¬ 
cally named lh<‘ “ ship of the desert.” But for this 
quadruped, so patient of thirst and fatigue, and ca¬ 
pable of travcTsing with rapidity immense deserts 
coven'd with a deep and burning sand, va.st tracts 
both of Asia and of Africa would necessarily be un- 
inhabit(!d.* 

The giraffe or camelopard has la-en occasionally 
swn on the southern borders of Egypt. This ani¬ 
mal, it is well known, is distinguished by an un¬ 
common length of neck, and by a head which very 
much re.s<‘mbles that of a sheep, while it is provided 
with two undivided horns tipptid with brushes of 
hair. It has been bbscirved fully eighteen feet high, 
—a form which qualilies it for gathering its food, 
the leaves of trees. It is at the same time a re¬ 
markably gentle creatyre. Ilasselquist adds, that 
it is most eh-gant and docile,—that in his days it had 
been seen by very few natural historians,—and that 
none had given a pi'rfect description or good figure 
of it. “ I have only seen the skin of the animal,” 
says he, “ and have not had an opportunity of be- 
holdinj; it alive.”t 


* Murray’s Historical Account t)l' Uiscoverics anti 'rravcls in 
Africa) vyi. ii* \u 44<». Ailicle on Natural History hy ProfcKSoi 
Janu‘son. 

’f Vo\ajjes, j). lUl*. 
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The dvet cat (Viverra civetta) was not unknow'n 
to tlic ancient Egyptians; but tlie chief object of 
tJieir regard was the Viverra ichneumon, which was 
venerated witli a species of W’orshij). 

This quadruped {llerpentes I'haraonis) is one 
of tlie most celebrated of the P^gyptiaii animals. 
It })ossesses a strong instinct of destruction, and, 
in searching for its prey, extc'rniinab's tlie young of 
many noxious reptiles. The eggs of the crocodile ar(> 
its favourite food; and this jiortinn of its history 
being mingled in early times with the fanciful no¬ 
tion of its being able to encounter and overcome 
that gigantic creature in the adult state, divine 
honours were awarded to it, and it became, and 
continued for ages, an object of su]>erstitious reve¬ 
rence to a people prone to this symbolical worship of 
the powers of nature. 

Ichneumons are still domesticated in Egypt, 
where they rid the house's of the smaller animals, 
and perform the ollice of our domestic cats. Like 
the latter, they an? said to Ix^come strongly attached 
to their accustomed dwellings, from wlu'iice they 
seldom wander. Thi'y recognise the peirson and 
voice of their master; and the chief remnant of 
their unsubdued or instinctive nature is perci'ptible 
during meal-time, when they'nitire with their food 
to some quiet corner, and manifest, by an angry 
growling, their jealous dislike of intrusion or inter¬ 
ruption. Tin; sense of smell is said to be very acute 
in this animal. It dwells by the sides of rivers, 
and in addition to its favourite repast of crocodile’s 
eggs, it eagerly sucks the blood of every creature 
which it is able to overcome. Its Iwdy is about a 
foot and a Jialf iii length, and its tail is of nearly 
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equal dimensions. Its general colour is%. grayish- 
brown ; but when closely inspected each hair is 
found annulated with a paler and a darker hue. 

The sorcx, or shrew, also occurs in that country. 
The Cape shnjw inhabits caverns, and is seen in 
the southern ])arts of Africa; while two other spe¬ 
cies (the fi. Olwieri of Desmarest and the H. reli- 
ffiom of Is. Geolfroy) are natives of Egypt, where 
tlie’’ wen; formerly held sacred, and wher<! their 
(TnbahiKKi remains are even now occasionally found 
in the catacombs of Sakhara. The last-nanusd va¬ 
riety ap])eared to be (ixtiiict; hut it has been lately 
a.scertained that it still holds its place among the 
animals of India. 

Of the marmot tribe?, Egypt presents a parti¬ 
cular genus called the Dipus, or jerboa. Accord¬ 
ing to Honnini, the sandy ruins which surround 
Alexandria are much fre'quented by this creature. 
They live in society, and in burrows which they 
dig with their tei'th and nails. It is even said that 
they make their* way through a soft stone which 
iieS beneath the stratum of sand. They are easily 
alarmed, and betake themselves precipitately to 
their holes on the slightest noise, and <»nsequently 
can *only be killed by surprise. The Arabs, how¬ 
ever, force them oilt by stopping up all the ave¬ 
nues to. their retreats but one. “ In-Egypt,” says 
this author, " I kept six of these animals for some 
lime in a large iron cage. The very first night 
they entirely gnawed through the upright and 
cross picTcs of wood, and I was obliged to have the 
inside lined with tin. They ate rice, walnuts, and 
all kinds of fruit. They delighted in being in 
the sun, and wlien taken into the shade huddled 
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together, &iid seemed to sufler from the privation 
of lieat.” 

The hippopotamus, or river-liorse, apjwared in 
Egypt in former times; hut at present, eitlier from an 
increase of his natural enemies or from a defieieney 
in the supply of liis food, lie is seldom seen 1k;Jovv 
the C'atamets. ]\Jalte ISnin asserts that tlie voracity 
of tliis animal, by annihilating the means of his 
support, has greatly reduced tlie nuinlier of his race. 
Abdollatiph, with some justice, denominates the 
hippop>tainus an enormous water-pig. In the days 
of Ilasselquist it was believed that the rivt!r-horse 
did much damage to tl»e Egyptians. “ He goes on 
shore," says that traveller, “ and in a short sj)aee of 
time destroys-an entire field of corn or clover, not 
leaving the least verdure as he jiasses; for he is vo¬ 
racious, and requiring much to fill his great belly.”* 
This animal is well known to have cloven hoofs, 
the mane and tail of a horse, a tliiek and very heavy 
hide, and in size to Ix! i‘qual to a large o.v. it was 
saered in that district of Egyjit wlieri? the crocodile 
was held as an alHiinination; and (M-cusionally ap¬ 
pears in the more anciimt sculptures, associated with 
the figures of other less noble (|uadrujieds. 

The cromlile ( Lacerta crocodiHs) is closely con¬ 
nected at once with the supersthion and the natural 
liistory of Egyjit. The form of this amphibious 
creature is familiar to the youngest reader. In the 
mouth are two rows of sharply-pointed tiieth, thirty 
or more on each side; the ujiper part of the snout 
and forehead consists of one fixed bone, reaching to 
the ears, which are broad, surrounded with a small 


Voyugi-s and Travels, |i. IlUi. 
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border, and growing near the joint of the upper jaw. 
The armour with wliicli the body is protected may 
be eoiKsidered as one of tlie most elaliorale pieces of 
natural meelianisra. In the full-grown animal it is 
so strong as easily to repel a musket-ball, appearing 
as if covered with the most regular and curiously 
carved work. The colour of an adult is blackish- 
brown above, and yellowish-white beneath; the up¬ 
per parts of the legs and sides are varied with deep 
yellow, and in soiru! j)arts tiiiged with green. 

The female is said to 1 k! (extremely cautious in 
depositing her eggs in the sand unobserved. The 
general number is from eighty to a hundred, which 
an; rather smaller than those of a goose, and are left 
to be hatched by the heat of the sun. • The young, 
which as soon as they burst the shell run into the 
water, become the prey of a great variety of enemies 
be>th in the river and on land. The vulture* de'stroys 
millions of them, and, as we have; already mimtion- 
ed, the iehneumon fu'quired divine honours by his 
useful instinct iit* .searching for the eggs and brood 
of so formidabhe ait animal. 

We are told by Herodotus that those who lived 
near Thebes and the .Lake Mceris held the croco¬ 
dile in religious veneration. As a priMif of this they 
selected one which fliey tamed, suspending golden 
ornaments from its ears, and sometimes precious 
stones of great value; the fore-feet, however, being 
secured by a chain. They fed it with the flesh of 
the sacred victims and other suitable food. As long 
as it lived they treated it with unceasing attention; 
and when it died it was embalmed, and afterwards 
dejK)siR*d in a consi'crated chest. 

According to Labat, a negro armed only with a 
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knife in his right hand, and having his left arm 
wrapped round with thick leather, will venture 
boldly to attack the crocodile in his native element. 
As soon as h(> observes his enemy near, the man 
puts out the protected arm, which tin* beast imme¬ 
diately seizes with his teeth. He then gives it several 
stalw below the chin, where the hide* is very tender; 
and the water coming in at the mouth, thus invo¬ 
luntarily laid open, the creature is soon destroyed. 

The monitor of the Nile, known also by the name 
of ouran (the Lacvrtn 'Silotka of Linna:us), is a 
.species of lizard about thre<‘ feet long, and was much 
venerated by the ancient Egyptians, becau.se it also 
devours the eggs and the young of the crocodile. In 
Congo the same animal is of a much larger size, 
and is almost equally respected by the inhabitants, 
to whom, as a destroyer of very noxious vermin, 
it proves extremely useful. The land monitor of 
Egypt, w'hich is found in all the moghbouring de¬ 
serts, is the terrestrial crocodile of Herodotus, and 
the true sineque of the ancuents. ' 

The common chameleon, so remarkable for the 
power it possesses of changing its colour, is also a 
native of Egypt, and of the countries which are 
contiguous to it on the west. 

The hyena, which is so uniVcrsally scattered over 
Africa, is well known on the banks, of the Nile. It 
is a disgusting and troublesome animal, haunting 
the suburbs, and sometimes even penetrating into 
the streets after sunset, preying on offal and stealing 
the remains of dead carcasses. 

There is no great variety of the goat or sheep 
tribes in Egypt. The Capra aigros, or wild goat, 
is said to inhabit the north of Africa; while the 
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mouflon occurs in the rocky deserts of Bwbary, as 
well as in those which border on the river. 

But the Ovis traffiilaphiis is a more interesting 
species. It is about the size of a common ram ; 
tlio throat is furnished with long pendulous hairs, 
and the knees are protected l)y a kind of rulll(!s, 
TOmposed of hair about five inches long, hanging 
quite around them. The specimen preserved in the 
French Museum was shot in the vicinity of (lairo, 
though it is not supposed to occur frequently in 
that n<!ighbourhood. Tliis species apjHsirs to liav(' 
been described by Dr Gains so far back as the 
year I-GOl, from an .individual brought into Eng¬ 
land from Barbary. The horns wefe alwve a foot 
in circumference at the base, and in front not much 
more than an inch asunder. There was a long 
beard on tin' cheeks and under jaw, and divided 
into two lobes. A setaceous mane stood up along 
the neck, and particularly about the withers, where 
it was tufted, lengthened, (Tect, .and of a darker 
colour than the rest of the l)ody, which resembled 
in Its hue the winter dress of the stag. This crea- 
ture in the domestii; state Wius gentle though petu¬ 
lant. It loved to ascend high places and the roofs 
of Ifouses, and ran with great swiftness, sometimes 
making prodigious Ifounds. 

We have omitted the dog, ape,. buffalo, and 
other animals which figure in the Egyptian mytho¬ 
logy, merely because they are not peculiar to that 
country, and do not present any thing remarkable 
either in their habits or conformation. In the JJ- 
thostrotum Prwnesthmm copied by Dr Shaw, there 
is exWbited a great variety of zoological specimens, 
to which, for the reason just assigned, we pay no 
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attention t, for, although the ercaturcs there repre¬ 
sented W(>re well known in lilgypt, they were not 
unknown in other parts of the world. 

Our limihs do not permit us to insert a complete 
list of th(‘ rej)tile.s and insects with which J^gypt 
abounds at certain seasons of the year. We may, 
however, mention that the Crraxfrs, which was pro¬ 
bably tin- true Egyptian aspick, is still found in the 
neighbouring deserts. Dr Shaw relates that he saw 
a couj)le of these vij)ers, which had been kept fivt> 
years in a larg(“ crystal ve.ssel without any visibh; 
food. They wer(> usually coih'd up in some fine 
sand, which was jilaced in the bottom of the jar ; 
and at the time they wc-re shown to him they had 
Just cast their skins, and were as brisk and lively 
as if newly taken. The horns of this creature, from 
which it takes its name, are white and shining, and 
have sonu' resemblanci* to a grain of barley. 

The locust is a formidabh' enemy to the Egyp¬ 
tians, as well as to all the nations of Africa. Whim 
the Grt/Hus or wandering locust, takes 

to flight, the air is darkened, and the surrounding 
countries are filled with terror. IMr Barrow men¬ 
tions that in a part of the Libyan continent, wdiere 
he liappimed to be travelling, the whole surfaie of 
tlie ground for nearly 2000 square miles might li¬ 
terally be described as covereil with them. They 
had devoured eviTy blade of grass, and every green 
herb exiTjit the reeds. 

For an account of the ScaraOwiis, the mystii-al 
lieetle, the enihlem of the sun and of the prolific 
powers of nature, we must refer to works on Egyp¬ 
tian mythology; because, being received into the 
pantheon of oriental superstition, its imaginary qua- 
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lilies are completely removed beyond tlie precincts 
of natural history. 

ConnccUid in some degree with zoological inves¬ 
tigation, we may simply allude to the fact mention¬ 
ed by several travellers, that exotics, imdudiug even 
the human species, do not thrive in Egypt,—the 
apology usually urged for the constant purchase of 
white slaves to reidace the loss of life which <ain- 
not be supplied by j)ropagation. To prove the ab¬ 
surdity of this statement, it will be sulFicient to 
mention tliat the Valley of the Nile has been suc- 
(^essively in the hands of (!opts, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Haraciais, .and Turks; and that the j)ro- 
Heny of ail these ra<-es of men may hb found in the 
mixed j)iK)i>le who at present cultivate its fields or* 
occupy its cities. 


SECTION HI.— Binns. 

It is admitted by the liest naturalists that the 
birds of Egypt <lo not dilT<T much from those of 
Europe. iVI. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire saw the Egyp¬ 
tian swan repres(;nted in many of the temples of 
that country, both in sculptures and in coloured 
jMiihtings, and entertains no doubt that this bird 
was the chenelo[M‘* of Herodotus, to which the 
ancient inhabitants paid divine honours, and had* 
even dedicated a town calh-d Chenoboscion. It is 
not peculiar to that IcKtality, but is found all over 
Africa, and a great part of the Eurof)ean contuient. 

The common ostrich, or Slriithio, is one of the 
largest and most remarkable members of the feather¬ 
ed tribe, and has been celebrated from the most re¬ 
mote antiquity by many fabulous writers, who as- 
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cribed to it qualities more wonderful than even tlioso 
which it possesses. It is not ind^d found in the 
Valley of the Nile, being a bird peculiar to the wil¬ 
derness, but it occasionally o<!curs in the extensive 
desert which borders the western shore of the Red 
Sea,—a portiOn of territory which now acknowledges 
the government of hlohammed Ali. Its height is 
listimated at seven or eight feet, and in swiftness it 
.surpasses every other animal. That it is gregarious 
no naturalist any longer doubts, being generally 
seen in large troops at a great distance from the ha¬ 
bitations of man. The egg is aiwut three pounds 
in weight, and in the >varmer .regions of Africa is 
usually hatclitfd by the rays of the sun alone, 
though in less heated regions the bird is olwerved 
to sit upon them. 

The ibis has Iwen recognised under five or six dif¬ 
ferent species, of which we shall iiotice only the Jhis 
ardea and th<! Ibis religiosn. The former of these 
is as large as a female raven, and is found in great 
numbers in Lower Egypt during the inundation of 
the Nile, feeding in those places which the water 
does not reach, and afterw’ards on such spots sis the 
water has deserted. Its food consists of insects and 
small frogs, which aliound greatly while the river is 
at its height; and hence the ihiis is extremely useful 
to the inhabitants, who might otherwise experieiici- 
every year one of the most disgusting plagues which 
afflicted their coimtry in the days of Moses. 

Biit the other, the Ibis religiosa of Cuvier, or 
Abbou Hannes of Bruce, is the most celebrated. It 
is a bird of very peculiar aspect, though undistin¬ 
guished by much diversity in the colours of its plu¬ 
mage. It stands rather more titan two feet higli, and 
7 
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measures in length, from the tip of the Wll to the 
extremity of the tail, about two feet six inches. The 
bill is long and arched, being at the same time 
considerably thicker and broader towards the base 
than that of the scarlet ibis. The head and neck, 
for more than half a foot below the eyes, are en¬ 
tirely bare! of feathers, and present nothing but a 
black cutaneous surface. A small portion of the 
lower division of the throat, the whole under parts of 
the body, likewise the back andscapulars, the greater 
End lesser wing-coverts, and the tail, are of a dingy 
or yellowish white. Lo))g fiinc-real-looking plumes, 
of a purplish-black cojour, pnjceeding from beneath 
the tertiary wing-feathers, hang not •Ungracefully 
on either side of the tail, and, when tlje wings are 
closed, conceal the points of the primary and .second¬ 
ary (jiiills, both of which are while tij)ped with a 
very d<!ep green. The legs and feet are a dark leaden 
(!olour, and the claws are black. 

Among the ancient Egj-ptians, a ptwple prone to 
award divine honours to the brute creation, the ibis 
was <rt!garded as an. object of superstitious worship; 
and hence its sculptured outline Irt-quently occurs 
among the hieroglyphical images which a<lorn the 
walls'of their t<;mi)les. The conservation of its 
body, while living, cccupied the assiduous care of 
their holiest priests, and when dead, exercised the 
gloomy art of their most skilful embaliners. To slay 
or insult it, would hav«;lM>en detained a crime of the 
darkest hue, and suflicicnt to call down upon the 
offender the immediate vengeance of Heaven. 

The Egyptian vulture, or Vullur perenopterm, 
is descrUx'd as a powerful but very disgusting bird. 
The face is naked and wrinkled, the eyes are large 

2g 
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and black, the beak hooked, the talons long and ex¬ 
tended for prey, and the whole body covered with 
liltli. Notwitlistanding, says llasselquist, the inha¬ 
bitants of Egypt cannot b«> too thankful to Provi¬ 
dence! for its services. All the places round Cairo 
were in his time filled with the dead Iwdies of asses 
and camels, and “ thousands of these birds fly almut 
and devour tlu' carcassiis before they putrefy and fill 
the air with noxious exhalations. They fissemble 
with the kites every morning and evening in the 
square called Rohneli, below the castl(!,—which is 
the plac(! for executing capital oflenders,—there to 
receive the alms of fr<!sh meat secured for them by 
the legacies Of wealthy men. They are said even to 
follow the yearly caravan to iVIecca, that they may 
devour tin; oflal of tim slaughtered beasts and the 
l)odies of the camels which die by the way. The 
name of this bird among the Arabs is Jlachama.* 


* In the 7lh voluint* of Bruce's Travels, second Mlition, 

tlicro is linzanitHl an uiifortmiutt' criticism snj;;j;csted hy tlic mum* 
of this Itiixl. “It will not he improper,” sUys the p^rcat tnivclier, 
“that 1 hero take notice that the hhi^lisli tninshitor, ])y hls^ijfiio- 
mucc of lan{^iiai>v, lias lo.st all the iH'aiit^, and even the sense of 
the Hebrew original, lie makes (hid .say, (KxikI. \i\. 4.) ‘Ye 
have seen wliat I did unto lh(> Kg\*ptian.s, and Itow J Ixire you on 
e.^les' winj^s, and ImiUj^hl you unto myself’ TS'ow, if lliCjjcxpres- 
sion had been realiv (‘a};le, the word would have bi*en lusr, and 
would iiave si;;ui(i(;d iiotiun^; hut in {<aee ol‘ eaj^le, (hsl says \uU 
tnre, the emiilein of matiM'iial uffeetion; so that the passage will 
run thus: Say to (he ehildreii <if Israel, see Jiow I liavc punished 
the higyptiaiis, while 1 iNin* you up on the wings of t)ie ifaeham<i, 
that i.s, of imnmtal tenderness and aflWiion, and hronght you home 
to ipyself It is our |Kirt to lie thankful that the truths o(* Holy 
Scirijiture are presorveil to us <‘ntir(i, hut still it is a rational regret 
tlial gre^it jiurt of tlu; tieaul v of the original is lost by this kind of 
inteniretation !” 

Auer all this minute eriticisiii, tlie reader will find it hard to l>e> 
lievc that the original word is not Haehumu, as is here stated, but 
nisr,—or nisrim the plural iorin,—and oon.seqneiitly, luTt'onliiig to 
Bruce's own argument, the antliurized translation is right, and liis 
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The oriental dpttorell, or Churadrim Kermn, a 
bird about tlie size of a crow, is frequently met with 
in Lower Egypt, in the acacia groves near tlie vi). 
lages of Al»ousir and Sakliara, in the vicinity of se-- 
pulchres, and in the desert. It lias a shrill voice 
resembling that of the black woodpecker, but utters 
rather an agreeabh? note. Its principal food are the 
rats and mice witli wliieh, at certain seasons, the 
country alxiunds. It seldom drinks, being originally 
a native of the wil<leni(“ss, and may be kept in a 
cage several montlis without water. 

The Charadriiix liimaiilopnx, on (he contrary, 
comes to Egy|>t in tlie. month pf October, and is usu¬ 
ally found in moist places and the neijlibourhood of 
lakes ; possessing nearly the sanii' habits as the 
triiiga yEgyptiaea, or iilover, which appears at the 
ebb of the inundation. 

Tile Connm Aijri/ptiariis, or Egyptian crow, which 
is not larger than a lark, lives in trees, and feeds on 
insects. Ilasselquist ndates that he has found in its 
stomach the remains of scorpions and seolopendras. 

The Alvrdo ritdt'x, and the A/redo JEgiipthwiix, or 
kiuglisher, are observed in Egypt, chiefly on the 
banks of the Nile, where they live on small fish, 
frogs, and insects. 

The baf, a nicmb(¥ of the numerous family of the 
VesiM'rfili-oncx, m'xt invites our notice.. The Egyp- 
tkiH hat is distinguished by its ash-coloured fur and 
its long and slender tail. It inhabits tbe subterra¬ 
nean galleries and other excavations of Egypt. 

The duck of the Nile, or Annx Nilotiea, occurs 
wild in Upper Egypt, and jierhaps also on the shores 

correction fniiniied in i^oraiR'c. lie cannot liave looked into U)e 
Hebr(*w Bible, wliorc the lanjpiajje is 'B3D by. 
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of the Rod Sea. The nock and superior part of the 
head are while with black sj)ots, and a gray line runs 
lengthwise behind the eyi'S; the under j»art of the 
Itody and the thighs are of tlie same eolour. The 
Arabians call it bah; and in Jjower Kgy|)t it is 
oft(‘n seen in a domesticated state among (locks of 
tame fowls. 

Th(r Sterna 'Silofka, or Egyptian sea-swallow, is 
esteemed a beautiliil bird. Its beak is bla<;k; its 
head and neck are grayish, with small black spots; 
the jtart round the eyes is black, spotted with white ; 
the l)ack, wings, and tail, ar<‘ gray ; th(! belly and 
under part of the neck,an- white; the feet are red, 
and the toes bl'.iek. The Arabs call it almnun's. It 
is found on tlie Nile; but it seems to |)refer the canals 
near Cairo when filled with the mud of the river. 

The pelican, or Peticanm onocratalus, is a mi¬ 
gratory bird which a])pears in Kgy|)t about the 
middle of September. In their flight they fomi an 
acute angb; like the common wild-goo.se. Some of 
them remain at Duinietta, or in the islands of the 
Delta, but the greater ])art go uj) as far as the eapKal. 

Thi! Tetrao eotarnijr, or quail, is likewi.sc? a bird 
of j)as.sage,—an amazing number of which migrate 
to Egypt in the month of iMarch, the .season at w'hich 
the wheat ripens. They conceak themselves amongst 
the crops; bqt the peasants, aware of their, arrival, 
spread nets over the corn, and surround the field, 
at the .same time making a noise to roiLse them from 
their feed. In this way vast multitudes are caught, 
which supply the natives with a very savoury dish. 
“If th<i food of the Israelites in the dc.-sert was a bird,” 
says Mr Hasselquist, “ this is certainly it, being so 
common iii the places through which they passed.” 
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SKOTION IV.—FISHES. 

Tlie only tfiiaiits of the water-wliioli can lie con¬ 
sidered as |)e<ailiar to Egypt are such as frequent 
the Nile ; and to Ihest* narrow limits w(! shall con¬ 
fine our sketch of ichthyology. 

The Erheurix iiauci\i/<‘s-, or sucking-fish, otyurs 
at Alexandria, though very rarely, and is by the 
Arabs called chuinel or ferrhiin. 

The S/janis Xilot/ru.s, as its name imports, is 
found ill th(‘ river; the veniaeular ajipellation is 
giralle. 

Tlu! Niloiicux, called bultj.by the Arabs, 

is esli'cmed the best fish in their waters. 

The perch occurs under threi' diffident .specific 
forms,—the AigjjpUaat, the NHutim, and the Da- 
mivilica. They ascend tlu- river to a considerable 
distance above Cairo, and arc much sought after by 
the inhabitants of tliat city. The flesh is white, 
and has an exquisiU* flavour. 

.The Sihirus rlarian, a singular fish, calhsl schie- 
lan by tin; Arabs, occurs .sometimes in tin? Nile. 
It defends itself with its fin.s, the bones of which 
are.understood to be poisonous. A simitar charac¬ 
ter attaches to the ^ilitrun avguiUnritt, and the Si- 
lurus Mi/stiis; neither of which, how'ever, is so' 
well khow'ii. • 

The Sulmo NiloticuD, or salmon of the Nile, is a 
very valuable fish, and ascends the stream as high 
as Cairo. It frequently weighs 1(10 lbs.; but is, 
notwithstanding, very delicate- eating, and is held 
to be one of the best dishes supplied by the river. 
The Arabs call it iiefareh. 

Very unlike the animat jast described is the Te- 
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traodon, whioli, according to the inhahitants, has 
recently taken possession of the Nile. The Arabs 
call it fahaka, and say that it grows to a prodigious 
size. When newly caught, the skin stings like a 
Jiettlc, creating small pustules on the hands of the 
fishermen ; and, if eaten, it causes almost instant 
death. 

The Mufril cephnhis and Clupcn Afonn, the one 
the mullet and the other a herring, are well known 
to the Egyptians. The latter, to which the natives 
have given the name of sagboga, goes up from the 
s(!a in December and January towards the capital, 
where it exercises the ingenuity of tlu^ Arab cooks, 
who are said to jirepare it for the table in such a 
manner as fo intoxicate the eaters.* 


SECTION -PLANTS. 

The Papprun, or Cyperus papyrus of Linnaeus, 
most naturally suggests itself whenever we turn 
our attention to the vegetable productions of Egypt. 
The stalk is of a vivid green, of a triangular form, 
and tapering towards the top. Pliny says that the 
root is as thick as a man’s arm, and that the plant 
occasionally exceeds fifteen feet^in height. At pre¬ 
sent it is rarely found more than ten feet long,— 
alxiut two fei't or little more of the lower part of 
the stalk being covered with hollow sharp-pointed 
leaves, which overlap each other like scales, and 
fortify the most exposed part of the stem. These 
are usually of a yellow or dusky-brown colour. The 
head is composed of a number of small grassy fila- 


Ilassclquist’s Voyages aod Travels in the Levant, p. 223, &c. 
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ments, eacli about a foot long. Near iSie middle 
each of these filaments parts into four, and in the 
point or partition are four branches of flowers, the 
termination of which is not unlike an ear of wheat 
in form, but is in fact a soft silky husk. 

This singular vegetable was used for a variety 
of purposes, the principal of which were the struc¬ 
ture of boats and the nianufactun* of paper. In re¬ 
gard to the first, we ar<! told by Pliny that a piece 
of the acacia-tree was put in the bottom to serve as 
a keel, to which the plants were joined,—being first 
sewed together, then gathered up at stem and stern 
suid made ftist by nteans of a ligature. 

“ bibulu Alemphitifa cymba fiajiyni.'' 

But it is as a substance for WTiting upon that the 
papyrus is best known, and most int<-resting to the 
scholar. The proce.ss by which the plant was pre¬ 
pared for this purpo.se is briefly stated'by the Ro¬ 
man naturalist. The thick part of the stalk being 
cut in two, the’pellicle between the pith luid the 
bark, or perhaps ‘the two pellicles, were stripped off 
and divided by an iron instrument. This was 
squared at the sides so as to 1 h; like a riband,, then 
laii upon a smooth table; or dresser after being cut 
into proper le'iigth^ These strips or ribands were** 
lajeped" over each other by a very thin border, and* 
then pieces of the same kind were laid transversely, 
the length of the;se last answering to the bre;adth of 
the first. This being done;, a weight was laid upon 
them while the;y were yet moist; after which they 
were dried in the sun. It was thought that the 
watef of the Nile had a gummy quality sufficiently 
strong to glue these strijM together; but Mr Bruce, 
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who asccTtained by experiment tliat this opinion is 
perfectly groundless, suggests that the effect was 
produced by means of the saccliarine matter with 
which the papyrus is strongly impregnated. The 
flower of this plant, it is well known, was used for 
religious puri)Oses.* 

The Versea is celebrated among the ancients as 
a beautiful fruit-tree which adorned and enriched 
Egypt at an early period, although naturalists have 
failed to recogiiis<' it in that country in more recent 
tinn's. It is supposed to bi‘ the Aguacate of St Do¬ 
mingo, and has accordingly obtained from botanists 
the name of La»riix Ptrsea. Others liavo attenipt- 
, ed to prove the identity of it with the Sihesten ; but 
the differences an' too glaring to allow this hypothe¬ 
sis to be maintaiiK'd. l’(Thaps its type may still 
be discovered in India, whence, it is morc^ than pro¬ 
bable, it Wiis orig''nilly derived. 

The Lotm, associated until so many fanciful ideas 
and religious rites, maki's a greater ligure than any 
other plant in the mythological history of the Egyp¬ 
tians. It is jirojierly speaking a species of Nym- 
plnca or wal(‘r-lilj', which on the disappearance of 
the inundation covers all the canals and pools vyith 
its broad round leaves; among which the flowers, 
in the form of eujis of bright white or azure blue, rest 
' with illimitable grace on the surface of the water. 
There are two species of the lotus, the white and the 
blue,.both of which were known to the ancients, 
though the latter kind is seldom mentioned. 

The rose-lily of the Nile, or the Egyptian bean, 
which is frequently found carved on the monu- 

* Pllii. Hist. Kat., lib. xiii. cap. ii. Unice’s Travels, vol. vii. 
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ments, is not at present seen in that eftuntry; so 
that the plant woul.d liavc been uttterly unknown 
to naturalists if they liad not found it in India. 
It is the nyinphaea nelumbo of Linnaius, and is in 
trutli the plant upon whicdi the Egy|)tian lotophagi, 
or lotus-(!aters, were accustomed to live. 

. But the fruits of the lotus, so much praised by 
Homer, and which so greatly delighted tlie compa¬ 
nions of Ulysses, were those of the modern jujul>e 
or llluimmis totm. 'J'he same tree is descrilied by 
Theophrastus under the name of the lulus, and is 
perhaps' the dudai'm or mandrakes of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. There is anothcasiK^cics still, mentioned 
by Pliny as the F<(Jba Gruica, or loiuS ; but this has 
been ascertained to lx; ditferent from the Egyptian, * 
being no other than the Diospyros lo(m, —a sort of 
guayammi, or ebony.* 

Thc‘ Pluviiix daclylifera, or d^^-tree, is of great 
value to the inliabitajits of Egypt;—finally families, 
particularly in the up])(‘r provinces, having hardly 
ajiy other HmhI a*great part of the year; while the 
.stones or kernels'arc ground for the use of the ca¬ 
mels. The leaves are converted into baskets; the 
soft bark into ro[)es and rigging for their boats; .and 
the limber, though loosi? in the texture, is used for 
rafters in the instruction of houses. • 

The •Ficus isycoiuorus is not less- useful in a - 
country destitute of all the harder species of forest 
timber. It grows to an immense size in Egypt, 
some specimens having been seen by travellers 
fully fifty feet in circumference. Of this tree the 
ancient inhabitants made colIins for their mummies; 
and ndne certainly cojild have been better suited 
* Malta Bruuj iv. 42« 
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for the purpose, as it resists the powers of dectompo- 
sition during several thousand years. As it sends 
forth large leafy branches, it affords an excellent 
shade to the weary traveller; and the fruit, although 
rather insijnd, is full of moisture, and on that ac- 
ivunt well adapted to the wants of the climate. It 
buds in the latter end of March, and the fruit ri{H‘ns 
in the beginning of June. 

The plantaiii-tret!, or Mum paradimica, flowers 
in OetolaT aiid November, or immediately after the 
inundation of the Nile, when the air is temperatt; 
and the earth still moist. The fruit is said to lx; 
sweet, somewhat hard, or betwTeii a jx'ar and a 
date, a little viscid and mealy, melting in the mouth 
without lieing chewed. It is, however, highly va¬ 
lued, and brings a great jirice at Cairo, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which the tree does not thrive. The 
nitrous fields around Ros(;tta, and jierhajis the breezi; 
from the sea, constitute the .soil and climate in which 
it prospers the most luxuriantly. 

Egypt of course abounds in melons and cucum- 
liers. There is one, however, the Cumviis Cfutle, 
which lx*ars the name of the country, and is some¬ 
times called the queen of cucumbers. It grows 
in the vicinity of Grand Cairo, and nowhere else. 
This fruit, says Ilasselquist, W a little watery, the 
■■ flesh is almost of the same substance as the melon, 
and tastes sweet and cool. The grandees and Euro¬ 
peans in the capital eat it as the most pleasant fruit 
they can find, and that from which they have the 
least to dread in point of health. 

Allied to these are the gourds, one of which, call- 
1x1 Cucurbita lagermria, is much used by (Sie poor 
people. It is boiled and seasoned with vinegar,-— 
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the shell, ivith the addition of rice and a little meal, 
being mashed into a ]cind of pudding. It grows in 
all parts of Egypt, and even in the deserts of Ara¬ 
bia, wherever there is found a little rich soil of the 
proper depth. 

The Colocasium, or, as it is described by Has- 
selquist, the Arum c.olocasia, is still cultivated in 
Egypt for the sake of its large esculent roots, and 
continues to maintain the high character which it 
received from the ancients. 

The Cnrthamus thiclorius, or safflower, is rais¬ 
ed in large quantities tlioughout the coimtry, and 
is the source of conriderable' profit tp the natives. 
The leaves, which are used in dyeing, are gathered 
three times in the yt;ar; and after being carefully 
wasluid, pressed, and druMi, are exported to all parts 
of Europe, where th<>y supply the artisan with a 
beautiful yellow. At Cairo the young leaves are 
also estetnned an excellent salad. 

The Acaetd of Upper Egypt, or the Mimosa Lefu 
bec.^ is cultivated in the gardens of Cairo, though 
it is very doubtful whether it be originally a na¬ 
tive of the country. Hut the Minima Niloticn, or 
Acaeja vera, is decidedly Egyptian in its origin, 
and is much valued on account of its producing the 
^um-arabic, or frankincense of Arabia. Alpinus 
confounded this with the Mimosa Senegal, and 
even described the celebrated gum as the produce of 
the latter; but the Egyptians know the one from the 
other extremely well, calling the true species c/m- 
rad, while the other, which is of no use or value, 
they denominate fetne. The genuine gum is ga¬ 
thered m great quantities in Arabia, and is itself of 
two kinds. The best is found along the northern 
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bay of Red Sea, near Thor or Tliur, and lienee 
the name Thus given to it by. the Romans as well 
as by the dealers in Egypt. It is elearer or more 
pelliieid than tlu* inferior sort, whieh is eolleeted in 
the desert between Cairo and the Isthmus of Suez. 

The llnma, or Latrsouin sptuosn, which is 
purely an artieh' of fcTiiale luxury, grows both in 
Upper and in Cower Egypt, smd Bowers from May' 
till August. To obtain a deep yi-llow for their nails 
tile ]adi(‘S niak(' a jiaste of tlu‘ jiuh erizi'd leaves, and . 
bind it on their hands and feet all night. The dye 
lasts for three' or four weeks, after whieh it ri-quires 
to lie reneweek This eustoin is so aiieient among 
the Egyjitians, as well as other eastern nations, that 
mummies arc* oeeasionally diseoverc'd with a similar 
tincture on their nails. The Arabs call it ehenna, or 
al-e.heniia, according to their guttural jironuneiation. 

Aloe porfoUuta rera, the mitre-shajied aloe, is, 
among the Egyptian Moslem, a symlxilical plant, 
and in some; measure dedicated to religion. Who¬ 
ever ri'turns from IWecea hangs a f'wig of it over his 
strec't-door, as a token of his having jierformed that 
holy journey. The superstitious natives believe 
that this shrub prevents evil sjiirits and ajijiaritions 
from entering tlieir houses; and in this fec'ling the 
Jews and Christians of Cairo jiarticipate, so far at 
least as to venerate the .sacred aloe. 


SECTION VI-ZOOPHYTES. 

These hold a rank between animals and vege¬ 
tables, most of thc'm taking root and growing up into 
stems and branches. Home are soft and naked, and 
others are covered with a hard shell. 
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Tlie Corallines arc composed of capillfiry tubes, 
wliose extremities pass throufili a calcareous crust, 
and open into pores on the surface. They are en¬ 
tirely submarine, and, owing to their branches lx?iiig 
finely divided and jointed resembling som<' species 
of lichen, they were till lately arranged by botanists 
with the cryptog^mous plants. In ap|)earance they 
. certainly ai)j)ri)ifch very nearly to .some of the vege¬ 
table tribes; but their <-alcareous covering is alone 
suflicieiit to prove that they are allied, in however 
' humble a station, to a more elevated order of beings. 

The Red Coral, or CoraUium riibrum, is fi.shcd 
up in the Red S(>a.. It grows much slower than 
the madrepores, and nev('r occurs in’ such musses. 
It is found at different depths, and it.is remarked, 
says Professor Jameson, that light exerts a power¬ 
ful inllnence on its growth as well as on its colour, 
the tint being darker ui pro])ortion to the deepness 
of the sea. 

The Sponges consist of an entirely ramified mass 
of caj)illary tubes, and were at one time supjK>sed 
bj^'fliaiiy to be the production of a .sjxicies of worm 
which is ofti'ii found straying almiit their (;avities. 
Others havi! imagined them to be mere vegetables ; 
but •that they are possessed of a living principle 
seems evident from the fact of their alternately 
/ontraeting and dilating their pores, and shrinking j 
in some degree from the touch whene’ver (jxamined 
in their native waters. They are the most torpid 
of all the zoophytes. The officinal sponge is elastic 
and very full of holes; it grows into irregular tubes 
of a woolly consistence, and generally adheres by a 
very k^d base to the rocks. When it is first 
taken it has a strong fishy smell, and requires to be 
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twcfully washed in order to prevent symjptBms of 
putrefaetion. 

Tlie Poh/pes are gelatinous animals, consisting of 
a long tubular body, fixed at the' base, and sur¬ 
rounded at the mouth by arms or tenaeula; but, as 
these are by no means peculiar to the oriental parts 
of Africa, we hold it sufficient to have mentioned 
their existence. 

Madrepores aw found on the ea.st coast of Egypt, 
and along the Arabian shores, each species lieiiig pc- 
<'uliar to a certain latitude, and increasing in nuiti- 
lier according to the greater warmth of the climate. 
The Red Si'a presenjs a coBsiderable lariely of 
niilIe|)ores, settularias, lellularias, alcyoniuins, and 
spongi's, and .occasionally some fine siXTimens of the 
gorgonia or sea-fan. 

It is well known that immense reefs and islands 
are produced by the minuti'st of zoojihytic animals. 
These submarine formations, in some parts of the 
world, have been traced a thoasand miles in length, 
fifty miles in breadth, and to depths almost unfa¬ 
thomable. There are found, too, at considertlMe 
elevations on the land, beds of rocks, and eli en¬ 
tire hills, of very remote origin, containing a variety 
of corals; thus aflbrdyig a .satisfactory proof'that 
these animals must have existed in countless num¬ 
bers in a former condition of oiu earth, md that them 
as at present; they contributed greatly towards add¬ 
ing to the solid matter of the globe. 

THE END. 
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